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PREFACE. 



The chief changes which have been made in the present 
edition are as follows : 

1. The principle involved in the new section, marked 
451. 1, has led to the introduction of forms which without 
explanation might offend the eye of the scholar, viz. dic- 
'say,' diic- 'draw 'fid- 'trust,' nUib- *veil,' dd- or ddi- 'take 
an aversion to.* Tet these forms are as legitimate for the 
Latin language, as Xiw- {eXnrov) * leave,' ^vy- (c^vyov) 'fly,' 
in Greek grammars. Precisely as from these bases are de- 
duced the imperfect tenses Aiitt-oi, Xeiw-eiv ; ^evyto, ^evy-tiv ; 
so we may likewise deduce in the sister language from the 
short bases the imperfect tenses c^-o, duc-Oyfid-o, nvb-o, and 
a perfect odiy — forms which are no longer inconsistent with 
maRdUyus, fatidlcua ; dux duds, redox redUdSy ediUxvre ; fides ^ 
perfidvs ; oonniJlkivmhy pronUba ; or ddivm, 

2. It has been thought desirable to attach references to 
the quotations employed in the Syntax. 

3. Some difference of arrangement has been made in the 
' principal parts' of the verbs, and in the syntax of the dative. 

4. Attention has been drawn to some inseparable prepo- 
sitions which represent the Greek ava in form and power, as 
well as to an inseparable preposition inter, of like origin and 
no way related to the ordinary preposition mter 'between* 
(§§ 834 b. and d, 1308. 1, 1342. 1). It may here be noticed, 
that in order to retain as far as may be the original numerical 
headings of the paragraphs, such new paragraphs as were re- 
quired have been distinguished by added digits, which have 
the appearance of a decimal notation. Instances have just 
been given. 



lY PBEFACB. 

5. To the crude forms a hyphen has been affixed (as in 
the Smaller Grammar), so as to imply that an addition to the 
word must be made before it is entitled to take a place in a 
Latin sentence. 

6. The defence of the crude-form system, which appeared 
in the Fre&ce of the first edition, has been enlarged and trans- 
ferred to an Appendix. 

7. A second Appendix touches on some new views, which 
were thought to be not sufficiently mature for admission into 
the body of the Grammar; 

It will still be found that much which is important to 
the Latin scholar is wanting in these pages. But in reply to 
some objections on this head, it may truly be urged that a 
grammar is not the proper receptacle for the notice of pecu- 
liarities, which should find a place in the dictionary alone. 
The special office of grammar is to deal with general laws ; 
and it was with justice that Csesar gave to his work on this 
subject the title of Analogia Laiina. There has therefore 
been an error on the side of excess in the admission of much 
matter relating to the prepositions, the excuse for which is 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our dictionaries in this 
department. 

Lastly, the writer has to express his acknowledgments to 
Mr. John Power Hicks, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and to 
his son Mr. Thomas Key, of Lincoln's Inn, for much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 



Univbrsitt College, London, 
Feb. 16, 1868. 



LATIN GRAMMAR 



ALPHABET. 

1 The Latin language was spoken in Eome and Latium, and after- 
wards spread with the Roman conquests over Italy, Sicily, and 
the greater part of France and Spain. 

2 The alphabet consisted, as Cicero tells us (Nat. Beor. ii. 37, 93), 
of twenty-one letters. These must have been : abed efg hi hi 
m nop g r 8tu and ^, — ^without any y vwyz. That the alpha* 
bet ended with x is implied in Suetonius (Aug. c. 88). Fand z 
were introduced at a late period from Greece, and for a long time 
limited to Greek or foreign words. 

3 The vowels were i e a o Uy io follow the natural^ order of 
their sounds. 

4 The liquid consonants, following the natural order of their 
formation from the back of the mouth towards the lips, were 
rlnm. 

5 X is a double consonant, sounding as Jca. 

6 ^ is only used before a, as its modem name implies ; for ex- 
ample, in the proper names Eaeso, Yolkanus ; and in kalendae, 
dedikare. 

Q is used only before u^ as its modem name implies; for ex- 
ample, in sequor ; and in old inscriptions, pequnia, &c. 
PA, chy thy rh were not used in old Latin (Cic. Or. 48). 

* See Professor Willises experiments as detailed in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. for Nov. 24, 1828 and March 16, 1829. 

B 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

7 The trae pronunciation of the Latin language is no longer 
known. The vowels were probably pronounced as they now are 
in Italian. 

8 In England the words are commonly pronounced nearly as they 
would be in English. 

9 When % before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called by 
the Romans i conaonans; but was in isuci a vowel i very shortly 
pronounced, like our y in ytm. But the English in such cases 
change it into a j. Thus i u n i o r (jrunior) younger is commonly 
written and pronounced 'junior.' 

10 When u before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called 
u consonans; but was in &ct a vowel u very shortly pronounced, 
like our w m we. But the English change it into a v. Thus, 
uinum (winum) wine is commonly ynitten and pronounced 
*vinum.' 

11 C and g were probably always pronounced as in <^ and goose^ 
even before i and e. But the English follow their own rule. Thus 
Cicero, the Roman orator, is commonly supposed to have called 
himself 8i9ero. 

12 The diphthongs, oe, oe^ are generally pronounced as e, 

13 A short syllable is pronounced rapidly, and is sometimes 
marked by a crescent (") over the vowel, as the % in domXnus 
master, 

14 A syllable or vowel is said to be l<yng hy nature, when the voice 
dwells upon the vowel, as v6rus true, 

15 A syllable or vowel is said to be long hy position, when the 
vowel is followed by two consonants which do not both belong to 
the next syllable, as. m&gnus great, sunt they are, 6t mater and 
the mother, 

16 A straight line (~) over the vowel is sometimes used to denote 
a long syllable, as v6rus trm, mS,gnus great. 

17 A diphthong is nearly always long by nature, as aurum gold, 
aes ^071^, proelium batde. The few exceptions consist of words 
in which the diphthong is immediately followed by a vowel, as 
praeustus hiirrU at the end. 

18 A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is nearly 
always short, as filXus son, filXa daughter, aureus golden. The ex- 
oeptions consist of words in which the long vowel has taken the 
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place of a diphthong, or of two yowels, as flo (for fido) 1 becomey 
naUlOB (for nullmus) of no (me, alios (for aliius) another** : so 
especially with foreign names, as Dailcui (for DarEos), MedOa 
(for Medma). 

19 A short YOwel followed by a consonant should generally be 
pronounced with that consonant, as ^^t-er father, 

^ A long vowel followed by a consonant should generally be pro- 
nounced separately from the consonant, as mft-ter mother, 

^1 If a vowel, itself short, be followed by two consonants which 
can be pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, — sapTy cry tr; 
hrygr, dr; andj9^, — there are often two ways of dividing the word. 
Thus f&nebris ooiMi^cted with a corpse is pronounced in prose 
f u-nS-bris ; but in verse it may be pronounced fa-n^b-rls. In the 
comic writers, however, such a syllable is always short 

A syllable which is sometimes long and sometimes short is 
said to be common, and is marked ( '^) or (*) over the vowel, as 
funebris or funSbris. 

22 If the last syllable but one be long, it has the accent, as uinum 
wine, &rcus hoWy regina qiieeny sagitta arrow, 

23 If the last syllable but one be short and the last S}'Ilable but 
two be long, this long syllable has the accent, as fllia daught&Ty 
au6nculu8 a mothei'e brother, 

24 If two or more short syllables, exclusive of the last syllable, 
come together, the second of them (counting from the beginning 
of the word) has its vowel nearly dropped* in pronunciation. Thus 
dpSra worh should be pronounced almost as 6p'ra3 mIsSrIa 
wretchediMMy as mis'ria; exlSrat h>e had goru outy as exi'rat; 
1 & c r {L m a tear, probably as l&Vma.t * 

26 If the syllable to be so dropped be an i (or e) or u, pronounce 
the i (or e) like y, the u like w. Thus milHer woman should be 
pronounced mdlyer; &rl8tis of a ram, dryStis; pSrIlmus we 
are ruinedy p6rylmus ; fltluXOrume/ rivers, duuy6rum ; P H t S- 
Sli name of a town, Pdtydli ; n&Btlt^^Te to set np agaiuy restit- 
wSre. 

26 A long word has sometimes more than one accent : as, immor- 
t&lis immortal ; rSciipSr&re (r6c'per&re), to recover, to get back. 



* See Bentley's Terence ad £un. il 2. 36 ; Hermann de Re Me- 
tiica, speaking of fniserunif p. 206. 
t Compare the French tarme. 
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27 Endiiics are little words pronounced and sometimes even 
written with the word preceding : as, quS and, mat6r-que and 
the fiMther; uS or, mat^r-ue or the mother ; nS in asking ques- 
tions, as mat4r-ne abiit ? U t/ie mother gone away ? Prepositions 
placed ccfter a noun are of this kind : as, altis-de montibus down 
from the high mowntaine, 

28 Proditics are words pronounced and sometimes even written 
with the word following. Prepositions are of this kind : as, in- 
t6r-nos between w«, int4r-se between them, in-primis among thejvrsty 
k-mefrom me. 

29 Elision, When one word ends with a vowel or a vowel and an 
my and the next begins with a v^wel or an A, the final vowel and 
m of the first word are not pronounced in poetry : thus, 

'KovL'Atsum horrendi^m informs ingens ctLX lumSn ^demptum 

should be read, 

Monstr', h6rrend', inform', ingens ctLX Mmen ad6mptum. 
Unearthly, ghastly, shapeless ; reft of an eye immense. 



WORD-BUILDING. 

30 The simplest words consist of one syllable : as the verbs diic- 
d/raw, &g- drive or put in motion; or the substantives p6d-/(?o^, 
fiXX-eaU, 

These are called roots. 

32 A suffix is a syllable which is added to the end of a word and 
adds to or alters its meaning : as, dtic-* draw, duc-to- drawn ; 
&g- drive, ag-mSn- a drove. 

33 A short vowel, generally % seems sometimes to be inserted 
before the suflix : as in fig-X-U- easily put in motion, active. 

34 Several suffixes may be added one after another to the same 
root : as, 8g- put in m/otion, &g-Wi- active, Sgfll-tat- activity, ftgi- 
Ut&t-ls of activity. 

Words formed by suffixes are said to be derived. 

35 A prefix is a syllable which is placed before a root, and adds to 
or alters its meaning : as, dilc- draw, de-dilc- draw down ; S,g- 
drive, ex-Xg- drive out. 

* For the quantity see § 461. 1. 
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Words formed by prefixes are said to be compounded. 
36 In the derivation and composition of words the letters are 
sometimes slightly altered : as, 8g- driven ac-to- driven^ ex-Ig- 
drive oiU; 6pSs- toorky 5pSr-Xs of work. 



NOUNS. 
». e. Substantives akd Adjectivibs. 

37 The Latin language has no article, so that a Latin substantive 
may be translated in three ways : 1. without an article, as miiliSr, 
tpoman; 2. with the indefinite article, as miiliSr, a woman; 3. 
with the definite article, as mtLliSr, the woman. 

38 With Latin substantives there are three questions to be asked : 
What is the gender ? What is the case ? What is the number f 

39 The genders are two, m/xsctdine Bxidfeminmem If a noun be of 
neither gender, it is called neiOer. 

See tables of genders, §§ 191, &c. 

40 Little suffixes with the meaning of prepositions are added to 
nouns. Thus SulmSn- was the name of a town in Italy. Add 
the suffix em to it, and e-5 SulmOn-em means I am going to Bud- 
mon. Add the suffix t, and Sulm5n-I hSbXt-9 means I reside at 
Svtlmon* 

41 A noun, before these suffixes are added, is said to be in the 
crude form. A crude form is here printed with a final hyphen. 

42 The word made up of a noun and one of these suffixes is called 
tkcase. 

43 There are five suffixes, which being added to a crude form 
make five cases : the nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative. To these is generally added the vocative.'^ 

44 The nominative is commonly formed by the suffix 8 : as, tr&b- 
a heam^ nom. trabs. 

The nominative marks the quarter /rom which an action pro- 
ceeds, i. e. the agent* Thus, in the sentence, 'the master strikes 
the slave,' the blow comes from the master : this word master in 
Latin would be in the nominative case. 

• The case so called is in reality, so far as the Latm language if con- 
cenied, a nominatiye ; except perhaps in the singular of the o declension, 
viz. aui. But even with this compare the nominatives istif ilUf, ipslU 

b2 
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The nominative is called the subject in English grammar. 
The vocative is nsed in addressing people. 

45 The accusative is formed by the suffix em : as, tr&b- a beam, 
ace. tr&b-em. 

46 The accusative answers to the question whither ? or marks the 
quarter to which an action is directed : as, eQ SulmOnem, I am 
going to Svlmon. Or again in the sentence, * the master strikes 
the slave/ the blow goes to the slave : this word slave in Latin 
would be in the accusative case. 

The aoousative is often used with prepositions : as, In urbem 
v6nit, he came inio the city. 

The accusative is called the object in English grammar."^ 

47 The genitive is formed by the suffix iiis or is : as, quo- who, 
gen. qu5-iiis ; tr&b- beam, gen. tr&b-Xs. 

The genitive answers to the question whence f or signifies/row : 
as, cSIor sol-Is, the heat from the sun. It is commonly translated 
by of: as, cSlor s5lls, th£ heat of the sun; or by the English suffix 
'« ; as, c&lor s5lls, the sun^% heat,\ 

48 The nominative and genitive both signify/rom : but they differ 
in this ; the nominative belongs to a verb, the genitive to a rumn, 

49 The dative is formed by the suffix bi or % : as, i- this, I-bi in 
this place ; tr&b- beam^ dat. tr&b-I. 

The dative answers to the question where f and is translated 
by at or in : as, SulmOn-I, at Sulmon; &ll-bi, in another place. It 
is used also for to, if there is no motion : as, haeret tlbi, it dings 
to you. 

50 The ablative has two very different meanings, and perhaps two 
different origins. Sometimes it answers to the question whence f 
sometimes, like the dative, to the question where f In the former 
sense it had originally a final d, as, from Gnaivo-, the old form of 
the praenomen Oneio- (Cneius), abl. Gnaivod. This form became 
quite obsolete. In the classical writers the ablative in form, what- 
ever be its sense, is very like to or identical with the dative ; but 
the I is often changed into an S: as, tr&b- beam^ abl. tr&b-S ; or 
lost altogether, leaving the preceding vowel long : as, Sla- wing, 
abL Sla. 

* The English language has the accmatiyal suffix in Atm, the accusa- 
tive of he; and in whom, the accusative oftoho. 

f The English language has the genitival suffix in his, the genitive 
of Jie s and in whose, the genitive of who. 
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The ablative sometimes signifies from, as, 05rintho- CorirUhy 
abl. C^imtho from Corinth : sometimes it agrees in meaning with 
the dative, as, rtis- countri/, D. riir-I, or Ab. rur-S, in the courUry ; 
D. Salm5n-I, or Ab. Sulm5n-S, ca Sulmon, 

51 The ablative is often used with prepositions : as, ex nrbS, out 
of ike city ; cum r6g-S, with the Mng ; In urb-S, in the city. 

52 Number, — The plural is generally marked in English by s or 
eny as, dogs, oxen; in Latin sometimes by «, sometimes by vm. 
These suffixes are added to the case-suffixes ; as in the genitives 
servd-r-um for serv5-'s-um, of daves; r6-r*-um for rg-'s-um, of 
things ; or in the datives, vo-bl-s, rS-btL-s. 

53 In adding these case-suffixes and plural-suffixes to the crude 
forms, some changes take place, particularly if the crude form end 
in a vowel. 

54 These changes depend chiefly upon the last letter of the noun. 
Nouns are therefore divided, according to the last letter, into 
classes called dedensions. 
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CONSONANT {w THIRD)t DECLENSION. 
Masculine Ain> Feminine Nouns. 



Latin ap. 
Gender. 
English. 


Tr&b- 

fem. 

beam. 


PrincSp- 

masc. or fern. 

first, chief. 


AucSp- 
mascorfem. 
bird-eatcher. 


Reg- 
masc 
king. 


Nilo- 
fem. 
nttt. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

Ace, • 

Qen, 

Dot. 

Abl 


trabs 

trabs 

tribem 

trS,b!s 

tr&bi 

tr&bS 


princeps 

princeps 

princlpem 

princlpis 

princlpi 

princIpS 


auceps 

auceps 

auctLpem 

auciipis 

auciipi 

auciipS 


rex 

rex 

rSgem 

r6gis 

rggi 

regS 


nux 

nux 

nticem 

nilcYs 

ntici 

HiicS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Oen, 

Dot. 

AU. 


tr&bSs 

tr&bSs 

trikbSs 

tr^bum 

tr&blbiis 

triLblbiis 


princIpSs 

princIpSs 

princIpSs 

princXpum 

princIpIbtLs 

princlplbiis 


auciipSs 

auctLpSs 

auciipSs 

auciipum 

auciipibus 

auctipibiis 


rSggs 

rSgSs 

rSgSs 

rSgum 

rSgibtis 

reglbtis 


ntices 

ntLc^s 

ntLcgs 

ntlcum 

niicibtis 

ntidbtis 



* The r for « in the genitive is seen in the English genitives her and 
their, 

f The numbers of the declensions are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 
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Masoulinx avd FxMiNiirB TS(ovvB-^corU%nued). 



Latin c.f. 
Cinder. 
English. 


L&pM- 

masc. 

a stone. 


Cust0d- 

masc. or fern. 

guard. 


AriSt- 

masc. 

ram. 


C3m-U- 

mascorfem. 

companion. 


Aetat- 
fem. 
age. 


Singular. 

Nom, 

Voc, 

Ace, 

Oen. 

Dot, 

Ahl, 


l&pis 

l&pis 

l&pldem 

l&pldls 

ISpIdi 

l&pld^ 


custOs 
custos 
cast5dem 

CUStDdlR 

cust5di , 
cust5dS 


&ries 
&ries 
&riStem 

&riS1i 
&rigt^ 


c8m&i 

c5mSs 

cSmYtem 

c5mitls 

c5mlta 

c^mXtS 


• 
aetas 

aetas 

aetatem 

aetatis 

aetati 

aetata 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace, 

Gen, 

Dot, 

Ahl, 


l&pldss 

l&pldes 

l&pldes 

l&pidnm 

l&pldlbiis 

ISpidibiis 


custSdes 

cu8t5des 

custodes 

cust5diim 

custcdibiis 

Ciist5dlbiis 


&ri8tes 

&riStes 

&riStes 

SriStiim 

ILriStlbiis 

^riStlbiis 


c^MtSs 

c5m!tes 

cttmttes 

cSmYtum 

cSmltlbiis 

cSmYtYbiis 


aetates 

aetates 

aetatSs 

aetatum 

aetatitbiis 

aet&tlbiis 



Latin c.f. 
Gender. 
English. 


MOs- 

masc 

custom. 


PulvYs- 
masc. 
dusU 


P8t«r. 

masc. 

father. 


Clftmdr- 
masc 
shoui. 


HiSm- 

fem. 

winter. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voo. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


m5s 

moa 

mo]\3m 

m5rls 

m5ri 

m5r6 


pulvfa 

pulvls 

pulvSrem 

pulvSrls 

pulvSii 

pulvSrg 


p&t^ 
p&t^ 

pitrem 
pitrls 
pfttri 
pfttr^ 


clamSr 

clamor 

clamOrem 

damarls 

clam5ri 

c1am5rS 


hiemps 

hiemps 

higmem 

higinYs 

hiSmi 

hiSmS 


Plural. 

North. 

Voe. 

Ace. 

Gm. 

JDca. 

Ahl 


mOrSs 

mores 

mores 

m5rum 

m5rlbiis 

maribiis 




pStrGs 

pitrea 

pfttres 

pfttram 

pitrlbiis 

pfttrlbtis 


clam5r68 

clam5res 

clamOrSs 

clamOmm 

clamdrlbiis 

damDilbiis 


hiSmes 

hiSmes 

hiSmes 

hiSmum 

hiSmYbils 

higmYbiis 



* Aa acCi pulYStSs in Horace. 
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Masottlinx and pEMiirnrE Nouns — (contintied). 



Latin c.f. 
Grender. 
English. 


Sol- 

masc. 
sun. 


Consfil- 
masc. 
consul. 


R&tion< 

fem. 
cuscount. 


Ord6n- 
masc 
rank. 


SanguYn- 
masc. 
blood. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. . 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


sol 

sol 

solem 

soils 

soli 

sols 


consiil 
consiil 
consiilem 
consiills 

COTIRiill 

consiil8 


r&tid 

r&ti5nem 

r&tionYs 

r&tioni 

r&tionS 


ordd 

ord6 

ordtnem 

ordtnTs 

ordtnT 

ordtnS 


sanguis 

sanguis 

sangulnem 

sanguinis 

sangiiYnT 

sanguInS 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gem,. 

Dot. 

AU. 


soles 
solSs 

s5l€s 

« 

sollbiis 
sDlibiis 


consiilSs 

consiilSs 

consiiles 

consilium 

consiilXbtis 

constillbiis 


r&tionSs 

rS.tionSs 

r&tionSs 

rilti5num 

r&tionlbiis 

riltionlbiis 


ordYnl^ 

ordtnft? 

ordYnSs 

ordlnum 

ordYnlbtls 

ordtntbiis 





66 



NxtTTSB Nouns. 
Neuter nouns differ from others only in the N. V. and Ace., 
which are always alike. In the singular these cases are nearly al- 
ways short in tiie last syllable, and in the plural always end in d. 



Latin c.f. 
English. 


NOmSn- 
name. 


Op&- 
vjork. 


Frig5s. 
cold. 


Robdr- 
hardness. 


C&piSt- 
head. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


n5mSn 

nomSn 

n5mSn 

n5mlnls 

nouiTni 

nomlnS 


5ptis 

5piis 

Spiis 

5pSrIs 

8p8ri 

8p6rg 


frigiis 

fngiis 

frigiis 

frigdrls 

frlgOri 

frlgOrS 


r5biir 

robiir 

robiir 

r6b5rls 

robQri 

rSbCrg 


c&piit 

c&piit 

c&p&t 

capitis 

dlpYti 

c&pItS 


PluraL 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


nomln^ 

nomIn& 

nomIn& 

nomYnum 

nomYnYbtls 

noiiiYnYbiis 


5pSr& 

6pgr& 

CpgrX 

6pgrum 

SpSrIbiis 

SpSilbtLs 


frig8r& 

frigOrtt 

frlgCrtt 

frigCrum 

MgCrlbiis 

frlgSribiis 


rob«r& 

r5b6ra 

r5b«r& 

robOrum 

robCrlbiis 

robCribiis 


c&pYt& 

c&pYt& 

c&pYt& 

cS.pYtum 

c&pYtlbiis 

c&pltitbiis 



Not found. 
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Nkutbk Nouns— («m<tnwei). 



Latin C.F. 
English. 


UWr- 
stream. 


Os- 
mouth. 


Oss- 
bone. 


Crus- 
leg. 


Cord- 
heart. 


Singular. 

Nom, 

Voo. 

Ace 

Oen. 

Dai. 

AbL 


ubSr 

ubSr 

libSr 

libgils 

tibgri 

ubgr8 


5s 

9s 

58 

Ma 

6ri 

Org 


6b 

6a 

6a 

ossis 

ossi 

ossg 


crOs 

eras 

crQs 

cruris 

crSri 

crtirS 


c8r 

c6r 

c6t 

cordis 

cordi 

cords 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc 

Ace, 

Gen, 

Dat 

Ahl, 


nbSrS 

ub6r& 

ubgrS 

ubSrum 

ubMbils 

ubgrlbtts 


6r& 
5r& 

Oilbtis 
Sribiis 


ossS 

0SS& 
0SS& 

osslumf 

ossn)iis 

osslbiis 


criir& 

crUrtL 

crQr& 

crdrum 

crfirlbiis 

crfirlbiis 


cord& 

cords 

cordS 
» 

cordlbiis 
cordlbiis 



57 



Remarks on the Conaonant Declension, 



The nominatlTe, as has been already said, is most regularly 
formed by the addition of s : as, tr&b- heaniiy N. trabs. 

58 If the crude form end in ^ or c, ^ is "written instead oigs or 
cs : as, r6g- king, N. rex ; niic- ntU, N. nuz. 

59 If the crude form end in cf or ^, this letter is omitted : as, l&pld- 
stoncy N. l&pis ; cSmlt- companion^ K. cSmSs. 

60 If in Greek words the crude form end in ant, enty or unt^ the 
Norn, will end in a«, U, or Us respectively. 

61 Even in Latin words, this change is sometimes foimd : as, in- 
&nt- xfifaTiiy N. infEuos or inf&s. 

62 If the crude form end in r or 4 the s is omitted : as, p8.t8r- 
f other y N. p&t8r ; constLl- coi^sfdy N. consiil : if in n, either the n 
or the s is omitted, as sanguin- Uood^ N. sanguis, or in old writers 
sanguen. 

63 Ifthe crude form endin iin or dn, both n and « are omitted: as, 
hSmSn- hvman being ^ N. Ii5m6 ; r&tiOn- an account^ N. r&ti6. In 
Qreek names in on or ont, the n is often retained, but not by the 
best writers : as, L&c5n-, Xgn5pbont-, N. L&c5n, XSn5ph5n ; better 
L&cS, X8n5pli5. 

* Not found« t Observe the irregular t 
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64 If the crude form end in « or m, only one a is left at the end of 
the nominatiye : 98^ moB- matue^ Os- nunUh^ oea- bons; N. mtLB, 

65 If the crude form end in ^ rr, or rd^ the second of these con- 
sonants is omitted in the nominative : as, mell- lumey^ farr- ip^, 
cord- heart ; N. mSl, ^, ctfr. 

66 If the word be neuter, the « is not added : a% ftlSc- pyMed 
herring^ N. al^. Many adjectives however take the % even lor 
the neuter N. Y. Aa : as, f&roo- haughty^ piaesent- present; N. 
Y» Ac. neut. fSroz, praesens, 

67 Neuters in m&t^ boirowed from the Greek language, imitate 
that language in dropping the ^ in the K. Y, Ac : as> poSm&t- a 
poemy N. Y. Ac. po€m&. 

68 If the crude form has a short i before the final consonant^ this 
is often changed in the N. into ^; as, mllXt- soldier ^ N. mllSs. 

69 If the crude form end ia^or ds^ the N. and Y. generally pre- 
fer its : as, vSnSs- heavJty^ corp5s- fletk^ "body ; N. and Y. vSniSis, 
oorptls. Neuter words retain the «(« in the Ax). also. Greek words 
prefer U in the N. Y. Ac. of neuters. 

70 The crude fonn of comparative adjectives ends in Us; whence 
the neuttt N. Y. Ac end ia i2«, the masculine and feminine N. 
and Y. in ^ .* as, mSUOe- IdJLcr^ N. and Y. m. and f. mSli^r, N. Y, 
Ac. neut. mSlItbi. 

71 ''^When the nominative is left with a single consonant at the 
end| the quantity of the preceding vowel generally remains as in 
the crude form : as, s&lfLt- safety y custod- keeper^ K. sSIus, custds ; 
and again, Ibi&t- duck^ Vi^'StoMy p&tSr-/a^^, have in the N. 
&nSs, l&pls, p&tSr. 

72 But the crude forms in dr have a short nominative : as, tlm5r- 
/sor, N. tXm&. Yet such a form as tXmOr also occurs. 

73 . Crude forms in s coexist for the most part with crude forms in 
r .* ajs, arb^ or arbdr- a tree, Sd5s- or MOr- scent. Of these, the 
iasm with r is preferred in. those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
GL arb^Ms of a treef $d5ria of the scents 

'* In old writers, such as Ennius, Plautus, Terence (and occasionally 
•▼en Yirgil), nominatives, which should be short according to this rule, 
are at times long : as, p&t6r, like the Greek Tarrip. So the nominatives 
air, sdnYpes, &bies, &ries, p&ri6s, CSrSs, sanguis, pulvis, from the crude 
forms aSr-, sdntpSd-, &biSt-, &riSt-, p&riSt-, CSrgs-, sangu^fn-, pulv!s-, have 
some of them always, others at times, a long vowel. 
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74 If the crude form end mis,^ takes its place in those cases 
where a vowel follows : as, pulvls- dtut, G. pulvSrXs. 

75 If the crude form end in dn, ^, iUy &c., the short vowel is 
often changed into i in those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
ordSn-mn^, c&ptit- A^oc?, G. ordXnXs, c&pXtXs. Q&clkL' flesh drops 
the vowel altogether in those cases : as, G. camls. 

76 V. — Greek words in ant form the V. in 5 ; as, Atlant- Atlaa^ 
N. Atlas, y. Atlfi. 

77 Ac» — Greek words often form the Ac. m d: 2Ay Pall&d- the 
goddess PaUaSy N. Pallfts, Ac. Pall&d& ; 9.Sr- air, Ac. &Sr& ; aethSr- 
the region offl/re (above the air), Ac. aethSrft. 

78 G. — Greek words offcen form the G. in ^« or ^ .* as, Pall&d-, G. 
Pallftdds. 

79 D. — ^The dative sometimes takes an ^ instead of an S .* as, aes- 
hronae^ D. aerl, and rarely aerS. 

80 D. — Greek words sometimes form the D. in i ; as, Pall&d-, D. 
Pall&di. 

81 Ab. — The ablative sometimes takes an % instead of an ^.* as, 
c&ptit- head, Ab. c&pltS, and rarely c&pXtl. 

82 N. and Y. pi. — Greek words often shorten the last syllable of 
the N. and Y. pi. : as, rhetor- orator, N. and Y. pi. rhetdrSs. 

83 N. Y. Ac. pi. — Greek neuter nouns whose crude form ends in 
& form the N. Y. and Ac. pi. in id or H : as, Sp^- an heroic poem, 
N. sing. SpSs, N. Y. Ac. pi. Spe& or Sp9. 

84 Ac. pi. — Greek words often form the Ac. pi. in d^ ; as, rhetor- 
orator, Ac. pi. rhetdr&s. 

86 G. pL — ^There is an old form of the G. pi. in Srum : as, niic- 
nut, G. pi. nticSrum. 

86 !)• and Ab. pi. — Greek nouns in m&t often form this case in 
mdtls, rather than in m&ttly&s: as, poSm&t- a poem, N. sing. po6m&, 
D. and Ab. pi. poSm&tXbiis, or poSm&tls. 

87 D* and Ab. pL — Greek nouns sometimes form the D. and Ab. 
pi. in ^n or H, with the final consonant of the crude form omitted, 
80 as to leave the preceding vowel short : as, TrO&d- a Trojan wo- 
tnan, N. sing. Tr5&s, D. and Ab. pL TrO&sXn or TrG&d. 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 



1. Masculinb and Femindtb Nouns. 



Last let. 


a 





• 

1 


u 


e 


Declen. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Latin. 


Ala- 


Auo- 


Aui- 


Acu- 


Re« 


Grender. 


fern. 


mase. 


fem. 


fem. 


fem. 


Eng1i8h. 


wing. 


grandfather. 


bird. 


needle. 


thing. 


Sing. 












Nom, 


m, 


&u5s, Suiis 


&ulst 


&ciis 


rSs 


Voc. 


m 


&ug 


&uis 


&ciis 


r@s 


Ace, 


alam 


&uom, &umn 


ILuim^ &uem 


&cum 


rem 


Gen. 


alae 


ftui* 


Suis 


ILcus 


rli, r6 


Bat. 


aJae 


&u5 


ILui 


&CU1^ &CU 


rli, re 


AU, 


ala 


&u5 


&u^&a8 


&CU 


re 


Plural. 












Nom, 


alae 


&ui 


ILuSs 


ILcus 


rSs 


Voc. 


alae 


&ui 


ILues 


&CUS 


r6s 


Ace, 


alas 


&UOS 


&U1S, &u€s 


Sx;us 


res 


Gen. 


alarum 


Quorum 


ILuium 


ILcuum 


rSram 


Dot. 


alisf 


&U1S 


bulbils 


ILciibiis 


rebiis 


AU, 


alls 


&U1S 


S,uibtLs 


Sx^&biis 


rebiis 



* The of the crude fonn may he traced even in those cases which 
appear commonly without it. Compare the gen. sing, quo-iils with the 
Homeric \oyoM ; the old nom. pi. oloe for UU with the Greek Xoyoi ; 
the dat. and abl. pi. dudbUs^ and oloes for illts^ with the Greek Ts^yois. 

f The a of the crude form is visible through all this declension except 
in the dative and ablative plural. That it once existed here also is proved 
by the old forms iqucLbiis, &c., and by the Greek dative ixovatus. 

X Compare this declension with the Greek iroX<-, N. iroXis. 



VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 

2. Nedtsk Nouhb. 



Last letter. 


g 


g 


i 


^ 


g 




I 


S 


3 


1 


5 


Latin. 




BeUo. 


MSri- 


Comn- 




English. 


S 


war. 


MO. 


Asm. 


-5 


Bmgnlar. 








Nom. 


i 


bellum 


mSrS 


cornii 




Voc. 


S 


liellum 


mSrg 


corn a 


% 


Aca. 




bellum 


marS 


corn ft 


Gm. 




belli 


maris 


[cornii s]* 




Dal. 


1 


bellO 


mari 


cornm, cornO 


° 


AM. 


bellO 


man 


coma 


I 


Pluml. 








Ifmit. 




belia 


mSria 


cornuS 




Voc. 


n* 


beilS 


tuSria 


coruiiit 


o. 


Ace. 


g 


bells 


milria 


conmi 


E, 


Gw. 


o 


bellomm 


icarium 


cornuum 


g 


Sal. 


° 


bellls 


mMbilB 


cornfibiiB 


= 


AU. . 




bellia 


miiribas 


cornubfls 
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Memarks on the Mrst, or A Decletmon. 
A vetj large number of feminme odjectlTes are of this declen- 



sion, vrhile the masculine and neuter farms e 
f. good, bOno- masc. and neuter. 

91 N. — Four words add an e to make the femimne nominative : 
quae ; haeo ; istaeo ; iUaec. In the last three the e has nothing 
to do with the case-suffiz.f 

92 N. — The nominative in Qreek proper names sometimeB ha« an 
(.' as, AeneH- Aeneas, N. Aeuffls; but the best prose miters pre- 
fer the K. and T. in d : as, Aristagortt. 

93 T. — !Fhe vocative of Qreek proper names sometimes has a long 
& : as, Aenea-, toc. Aen^. 

94 Ac! — The acoueative of Qreek proper names sometimes has an 
n : as, Aenea-, ac Aene&n ; MuS-, ac. Miufin. 

90 O.— The genitive has an old form in t" ; as, alM. 
96 Q. — The genitive sometimes takes an t: as, fSmUia- (fim'lia) 
agang of davet, an ataUUhment of dava, gen. fXmllias. 
■ Not found. t See f SS9. 
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97 D. — ^The dative has an old form in i : as, 9.1ftl. 

98 G. pi. — The plural genitive sometimes has a short form : as, 
caellcMa- irihoibitant of heaven, Q. caellcMum, instead of caellc^&- 
rom ; amphora- a measure of content, G. amph^rum. And in foreign 
proper names dn, as in Greek, is sometimes written instead of wn, 

99 D. and Ab. pi. — ^The dative and ablative have an old form in 
hiU : as, Squa- mare, D. and Ab. SquftbiLs. This form is often re- 
tained to distinguish the sex ; otherwise, Squo- horse, and Squa* 
mare, would have the same dative and ablative plural ; so also 
duar f. ttpo, amba- f. both, have D. and Ab. duftbils, amb&biis. 

Memarks on the Secondly or Declension. 

100 The Greek words Tr5- a Trojan, and h$r5- a demigod, are de- 
clined like Greek words of the consonant declension. 

101 If the crude form end in ^o, the e is often dropped in those 
cases where a vowel follows the r : as, UbSro- the inner hark of a 
tree, a book, N. and Y. UbSr, Ac. librum, <bc. See § 124. 1. 

102 N. and Ac. — The nominative and accusative prefer an o, if tt 
precede, as &uo- grandfather, N. &u5s, Ac. &uom : otherwise 
u is preferred, as h&mo- hook, N. hSLmiis, Ac. hamum. But if 
the crude form end in quo, then cus and cum are preferred to quus 
or quos, and to quum or quom : as, Squo- horse, N. Sous, Ac. Scum ; 
antlquo- old, N. antlciis, Ac. antlcum. 

103 N. — In Greek words o is preferred to te ; as, D6lo- the idand 
Ddos, N. Delds. 

104 N. and Y. — If the crude form of a masculine noun end in ro, 
the N. and Y. often drop the letters that follow r : as, libSro- 
baok, N. and Y. llbSr ; ulro- man, N. and Y. ufr, 

105 N. — ^Three nouns form the N. in ^; ipso- self, N. ipstls, more 
commonly ips8 ; isto- that near you, N. istS ; Ulo- yonder, N. illS. 
If nominatives so formed take after them the enclitic c8, look or 
lo, they have an i instead of an « ; hence ho- this, 'Si. hic ; isto-, 
N. istXo ; illo-, N. ilUc. 

106 Y. — The vocative from proper names in io contracts H into i .* 
as, AntOnio- Antonius or A ntony, Y. Antdnl. So gSnio- a guardian 
spirit, Y. g6nl ; filio- son, Y. fill. 

107 Y. — Meo- mine contracts the Y. into ml. 

108 Y.-r-The nominative is sometimes used as a vocative : as, Deo- 
God, N. or Y. Deils. 

109 Ac. — Greek proper names sometimes form the accusative with 
n ; as, Dfilo- the idand Ddos, Ac. D6l0n. 
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YOWBL DECLENSIONS. 



110 G. and D. — ^The following adyectives form their genitives in 
iiisy their datives in i, for the masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
though some of them have occasionally the more common forms. 



C.F. 


G. 


D. 


C.F. 


G. 


D. 


eo- 


Sjiis 


&i 


ipso- 


ipsitLs 


ipsi 


quo-or 


qu5iiis or 


quoi, cui* 


&lio- 


Miiis 


^il 


eu- 


etiiils 


or ciiX 


altSro- 


altSrIiis 


altSri 


iit^ro- 


utriiis 


utri 


uno- 


Unliis 


Onl 


neutSro- 


neutritLs 


neutri 


ullo- 


ullTiis 


uUi 


ho- 


huiiis 


hui-c* 


nullo 


nullius 


nullT 


isto- 


istitLs 


isti 


solo- 


s5litLs 


soli 


illo- 


illTils 


iUi 


toto- 


tStiiis 


totaf 



111 Many of these genitives in ins are found in poetiy with a short 
penult, as illXils ; hut the genitive &lltls (contracted from aliius) is 
always long. Alterliis with a long t is found in old writers {Ter, 
And. IV. 1. 4 and Bnn. ap. Donat. ad Ter. Ph. ii. 2. 25) : in prose 
it is usual to pronoimce the % short : altSrliis. 

112 G. — Suhstantives in io contract ii into I : as, 5tio- leisv/rey G. 
OtI. Q?his final % is sometimes written so as to overtop the other 
letters, as otI. 

113 G. — Greek words sometimes form the genitive inu: as, M(Sn> 
andSro- the poet Menandery G. MSnandrtl. 

114 D. — Names of places form a dative in I with the meaning al : 
as, Mlleto- the town MUetus, D. Mlletl at MUetus; so htimo- 
growndy D. hilml on the grownd; d^mo- hiVAe^ D. dSmI aJt home; 
bello- waTy D, belli in war: and some adjectives in certain 
phrases, as quinti diQ on the fifth day^ &c« 

116 N. pi. — ^The old nominative ended in e: as, Oloe from dlo- 
yonder y instead of illl from illo-. So also in Greek' words : as, 
Adelpho- hrother^ N. pL Adelphoe. 

116 N. pL—Deo- Qod has the plural N. Del, Dil, or more com- 
monly Dl ; and eo- thi% or thA has a plural K. il, I, or more 
commonly hL 

117 N. and Ac. pi. — ^Duo- two and ambo- hoih have for the mas- 
culine K. du5 and ambO, Ac. duOs or dud, ambOs or amb5 ; for 
the neut. N. and Ac. dud and ambd. 

* Pronounced as monosyllables : cui (ki), hvHc (hik). 

t These words may be recollected by the following rhymes : 
ifis and IJrom &lio- alt&XH, I eo- and quo-, uno- and ullo-, 
s51o- t0to-, iLtdro- neotSro-, I ho- isto- iUo-, ipso- and nullo-« 
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118 G. pi. — The genitive sometiixies has a short form^ especially in 
numbers weights and measures : as, duo- two, G. pi. duOrum or 
duum ; mddio- a hiahd, G. pi. mddium. 

119 G. pi. — Greek words form the G. pi. in ^ .* as, (Jeorglco- be- 
longing to agricuUwre, G. pi. GeorglcQn. 

120 D. and Ab. pi. — The dative and ablative of duo- and ambo- 
are in the masculine and neuter du5btls, ambdbtls. 

121 D. and Ab. pi. — ^An old form of the D. and Ab. pi. is in m .* 
as, Sloes from dlo- yonder , instead of illls from Hlo-. 

122 D. and Ab. pi. — Deo- has in the D. and Ab. pi. Dels, Dils, or 
more commonly Dis ; and eo- has els, lis. Is, or more commonly 
his. 

123 Four neuters in o have a (^ in the N. and Ac. singular : quo-, 
qu5d ; isto-, isttid ; illo-, illtid ; &lio-, &litid. 

124 Ho-, isto-, illo-, when compounded with the enclitic cS, look or 
loy take neither d nor m in the N. and Ac. neut. : as, h6c, istSc or 
istiic, illdc or illtic. 



124.1 



IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 



Latin cf. 
Gender. 
English. 


Pu&o. 

masc. 

boy. 


Vtro- 
masc. 
man. 


Llb&o- 

masc 

inner bark. 


Filio- 

masc 

8on. 


Equo- 
masc. 
horse. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


pu6r 

pu6r 

puSmm 

pugri 

pugro 

puSr5 


utr 

ulr 

ulrum 

uiri 

ulr5 

uiro 


HMt 

Ubgr 

l!brum 

l!bri 

l!br5 

l!br5 


filitts 

fill 

filium 

fiUl or fill 

filio 

fni5 


Sciis* 

8qu8 

Scum* 

Squi 

Squo 

Squo 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Toe. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


puM 

pu6ri 

puSr5s 

puSr5rum 

puSris 

puSris 


uXri 

utri 

ulr5s 

ulr5rum 

u!ns 

utrTs 


l!bri 

l!bri 

Itbrds 

Itbrorum 

Itbris 

Itbris 


filii 

filii 

filios 

flliorum 

fTliTs 

filiifi 


8qui 

gqui 

Squ5s 

^quorum 

§quis 

Squls 



* So our best Mss. for the best authors ; but editors in their timidity 
generally print equus, equum. 
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Bemarks on the Third, or I Declension. 

125 Many words belong portly to the i declension, partly to the 
ocmsonant declension : as, sorti- or sort- a lot or haUot. In such 
words the singular is generally formed according to the consonant 
declension, the plural according to the i declension. (See § 148. 1) 

126 Many words belong partly to the i declension, partly to the e de- 
clension : as^ aede- or aedi- temple. (See § 148. 1) The forms from 
e are seldom used except in the nom. and voc. But f&me- or f&mi- 
htmffer has an Ab. ^ImQ with the e long, as in the e declension. 

126. 1 K. — ^Although neuter nominatives of this declension commonly 
end in ^, pSti- possible has for the neuter in old writers p^tXs, as 
well as pdtS. 

127 N. and Y. — If a crude form end in W, the letters which should 
follow r are often dropped in the nom. and voc. : as, lintSri- a wherry^ 
K. and Y. lintSr ; Ar&ri- a river in ChUiay N. and Y. Ar^ or Ar&ris. 

128 N. and Y. — Some adjectives ending in ^ have both forms : as, 
&cSri- sharp y N. and Y. 9cSr for the masculine, ftcrls for the femi- 
nine ; but SLcrls is sometimes used even for the masculine. 

129 If the crude form end in iri, the e is often dropped in those cases 
which do not end mer: as, lintSri- wherry^ G. lintris. 

130 N. and Y. — If the crude form ends in li, the letters which should 
follow I in the N. and Y. are sometimes dropped : as, vlglli- a night- 
sentindf K. and Y. vlgXl. This word is in origin an adjective. 

131 N. Y. Ac. — If the crude form of a neuter substantive end in 
dri or dH, the N. Y. Ac. generally drop the final ^ and shorten the 
a: VLB, calc^ri- spur, N. Y. Ac calcfir. These words are in origin 
neuter a4jectives. 

132 N. and Ac. — Three pronouns form the neut. sing. N. and Ao. 
ind: qui- quid ; i- Id ; &li- Uld. 

133 Ac. — Some few substantives are found only with the Ac. in 
im : as, Yi-m force, siti-m thirst; but em is in more general use. 
With adyectives em alone is found, as from leni- smooth, Ac. masc. 
and fem. l6nem. 

134 Ac. — Greek words often form the accusative in n: as, P&ri- 
Faris, N. P&rls, Ac. P&rXn. 

135 G. — Greek words sometimes form the gen. in ^ .* as, mSthSsi- 
knowledge, G. m&theseOs. 

136 Ab. — Neuter substantives (with the exception of names of 
towns) and also acyectives of all genders prefer the ablative in { .* 
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as, m&n- sea^ Ab. m&rl f iQni- tTnooih, Ab. iQnL But a^jeotiyes 
used as masc. or fern, substantives admit the Ab. in ^.* as afflni- 
a relative hy marriage^ Ab. afflnS. Participles in enJti- when used 
as substantives, and also in the construction called the ablative 
absolute (§ 1013), require the form in e. 
136.1 Ac. pi. — ^A form in a« (»i«) also occurs in inscriptions. 

137 G. pi. — Some nouns drop the % in the G. pi. : as, c&ni- dog^ 
jiivSni-yatm^ man, c^Sri- quick ; G. pi. c&num, jiivSnum, cSlSrum. 
This is often the case in poetry : as, ftgresti* of ike cow/dry ^ G. pi. 
Sgrestium, or in poetry Sgrestum ; and generally with those adjec- 
tives which have no neuter plural : acf, Indp- hdpUaa^ G. pi. Xndpum. 

138 G. pi. — Greek words sometimes form the G. pi. in On: as, 
m^t&morph5si- change of form^ N. sing. mSt&morphOsXs, G. pi. 
mSt&morphoseon. 

139 G. pi. — ^Plural names of festivals often form the G. pi. as if from 
a 0.7. in to ; as, Bacc&nSli- of Bacchvs^ N. pL £acc&n&li&, G. pi. 
Baccftn&lium or BaccSnSliOrum. 



139.1 



IRREGULAR I DECLENSION. 



Lat. C.F. 
Gender. 
English. 


LintSri- 

fem. 
wherry. 


VlgHi- 

masc. 

a night" 

sentinel. 


Affini- 

mas. or fern. 

relative by 

marriage. 


Anlmali- 

neut. 
living being. 


Calcftri- 
neut. 
spur. 


Nom. 

Voc, 

Ace. 

Oen. 

Dot. 

AU. 


lintSr 
lintSr 
lintrem 
lintrls 
lintri 
lintii or 
lintrg 


ulgfl 

uign 

uigllem 
utglllR 
uiglli 
uiglll or 
uiglli 


affinls 
affinlR 
afflnem 
affinls 
affini 
affini or 
affinS 


&nlm^ 
SnlmlQ 
&nImSl 
^Imalls 
^Imali 
&nlm9lior 
SnlmalS 


calc&r 
calc^ 
calc&r 
calcarls 
calcaii 
ca1c§.ri or 
calcarS 


Flnml. 
Nom. 
Voc, 
Ace. 

Gen. 
Dot. 
AU. 


lintrSs 
lintrSs 
lintris or 

lintrSs 
lintrium 
lintrlbiis 
lintrlbiis 


ulgnss 
uXgllSs 
uigllis or 
ulgllSs 
ulgflumf 
ulglllbiis 
ulgUlbiis 


affinSs 
affini^ 
affinls or 
affinSs 
afiinium 
affinlbiis 
afiinlbiis 


SnlmaM 
&nlmiliS 
&nlmali& 

^ilmahum 
Sulmalibus 
Sulmallbils 


calcari& 
calcariS 
cal(»ri& 

calcarium 
calcailbiis 
calcarlbiis 



* But mdri as an abl. occurs in poetry after prepositionB : as, 6 mdri 
Lucr. I. 162, dSmHriOv. Trist v. 2. 20. 

t Observe the omission of the i before the u. 
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Remarks on the Fourth^ or U Declension. 

140 Two monosyllabic nouns, su- a boar or 80Wy gni- a crane^ are 
not contracted like the longer nouns of this declension, and are 
therefore declined as in the consonant declension ; but su- has 
both stibiLs and sulbiis in the D. and Ab. pi. 

141 Many crude forms in u coexist with crude forms in o .* as, lauro- 
or lauru- laurd. Hence the genitives SSn9.tI, ttimultl, &c. as well 
as SSn&tus, tiimultus, &c, are found. See § 148. 1. 

142 G. — From &nu- an old woman the uncontracted Gen. Snuls is 
used. 

143 G. pl.~One u is sometimes omitted in the G. pi. : as, curru- 
ckariot, G. pi. curruum, or in poetry currum. 

144 D. and Ab. pi. — Many words change the penult H into i.* as, 
comu- horn, D. and Ab. pi. com^Cbtls. 



Remarks on the Ftfth, or E Declension. 

145 Many crude forms in e coexist with crude forms in a.* as, 
materia- or matSrig- timber. See § 148. 1. 

146 G. — Old forms of the genitive, such as dies and dil from die- 
day, are found. 

147 G. and D. — The penult e in the G. and D. was originally long 
in all the nouns of this declension ; but if no i precede, it is consi- 
dered to be short in prose : as, from f Ide-/ai«A, G. and D. fIdSl ; 
but from die- day, G. and D. diSI. 

148 Few nouns in e have a plural, and still fewer a G. D. and 
Ab. pL 
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liatin. 


ConBonant and i. 


t and e. 


urb- or 


part- or 


nubi- 


torqui- or 




urbi-,/. 


parti-,/. 


or nube-,/. 


torque-, m. or/. 


English. 


ciiy. 


pari. 


clotuL 


twitted chain. 


Sing. 








« 


Nom. 


nrbs 


pars 


nab^ or 
nubIs 


torques or 
torquXs 


Voc, 


nrbs 


pan 


nubSs 


torquSs 


Ace, 


urbem 


partem* 


nubem 


torquem 


Gen. 


urbiB 


partis 


ntibis 


torquis 


JkU. 


nrbi 


parti 


nubi 


torqui 


Ahl. 


urbS 


parts 


nubS 


torquS 


Plural. 










Nom. 


nrbes 


partSs 


nab€s 


torqiiSs 


Yoc. 


nrbSs 


partes 


nubSs 


torques 


Ace. 


urbis or 


partis or 


nubis or 


torquis or 


1 


urbSs 


partSs 


nubes 


torques 


Gen. 


urbium 


partium 


nubium 


torquium 


Dai. 


urbibiis 


partlbils 


nublbiis 


torqulbiis 


Ahl 


urblbiis 


partlbiis 


nublbiis 


torqulbiis 



Latin. 
English. 



Sing. 
Nom, 

Toe. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ahl. 



Plural. 
Norn* 
Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
AU. 



tfanda. 



mfttSria- or mat&rie-,/. 
timher. 



matSries or matSrUi 



matSriem or matSriam 

matSriae 

ini.teriae 

matSrie or matSria 



a and o. 



b5no- or bSna- 
good. 



o 



OQ 






oand «. 



fico- or f icu-, /. 
fig-tree. 



ficiis 



ficum 

ficl or fictis 
f ic6 or ficui 
fic5 or ficti 



f ici or fictis 



fic5s or fictis 
ficorum or ficuum 
ficis or f Icftbiis 
ficis or f iciibiis 



* Barely parHm unless used adverbially. 
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DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

149 Some nouns are not declined : as, nihH nothing^ f^ permitted 
hy Heaven, nSquam good for nothing, quSt how many, t^t eo many, 
and many numerals. See Numerals, § 252. Substantives imde- 
clined are seldom used except as nominatives or accusatives. 

150 Some want the plural : as, sSnectut- old age, v6r- n. tpring, 
8iiperbia-Jpr^(;2g, prOle- offspring, auro- n. gold, iJleo- n, oil. ^ 

151 Some want the singular : as, tSnSbra-, N. pi. tSnS-brae dark- 
ness; castro- n., N. pi. castr^ camp; anno- n,, N. pi. arm& arrns; 
Piitedlo-, N. pi. Ptitedll Little weUs, the name of a town. 

152 Some have both singular and plural, but with different mean- 
ings : as, 

PLUK. NOM. 

aedes a house, 

Squae medicinal springs, 

auxili& allied troops, 

copiae military forces, 

fines boundaries^ territory, 

fortfinae property, 

griltiae thanks. 

lltSrae a letter or epistle. 

5p&:ae labourers oi hired men. 



SING. 



aedl- or aede- a room or temple f 



Squa- 

auxHio- n. 

cCpia- 

fini- 

fortfina- 

gratia- 

lit^ra- 

Sp^ra- 



water, 

help, 

abundance, 

end, 

fortune, 

favour, 

a letter of the alpftabet. 



work, assistance, 

153 Some nouns are deficient in one or more cases : thus, vlo- ttirn 
has no N. or D. sing. ; 5p*- help has no nominative. 

154 Some nouns form their cases partly from one crude form, partly 
from another. Thus, volg5s- n, mxib supplies a N. V. Ac. sing, 
volgiis, and volgo- n, the G. volgl, D. and Ab. volgO ; XtSr- n. rout/e 
supplies a N. Y. Ac. sing. ItSr, and ItlnSr- n, the other cases ; 
praedp- headrforemost supplies praeceps for the N. and V. sing, of 
all genders and the Ac. neut. sing., the other cases being formed 
from praeclplt- ; vSte- n, a vesed is declined in the singular along 
with V9.S0- n, in the plural. 

155 Some nouns have one gender in the singular, another in the 
plural. Thus, 

die- day is m, or/, in the singular, but m. in the plural. 



caelo- air, sky is n. 
freno- hridU \&iu 
rastro- rakt is n, 
i9co- johe is m. 
15co- pUic6 is m. 



99 



» 



9> 



99 



99 



99 



9» 



99 



99 



99 



m, 

m, or n. 
m, or n. 
m, or n. 
m, or n. 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 
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Some adjectives are deficient in gender. Thus, mSmtfr- mind- 
fuly pauper- eaming-litde^ have no neuter ; victrlci- or victrlc- victo- 
rums is only fern, in the sing., only fern, or neut. in the plur. 

Some Irregular Nouna declined, 

B^u- ox or cotr, N. V. b6s, Ac, btfuem, G. bSuXs, D. bSuI, Ab, bduS. 

PI. N. V. Ac. bdugs, G. bduum or bourn, B, and Ab. bobiis or 

bubtis. 
Deo- God, N. V. Deiis, Ac. Deum, G. Del, D. Ab. De5. PL K V. 

Del, Dil, more commonly Dl, Ac. Deos, G. DeOrum or Deum, 

D. Ab. Deis, Dils, more commonly Dis. 
D8mo- or ddmu- /., hovM, N. V. dSmiis, Ac. dSmum, G. ddmus, 

D. d5mul, d5mo, with ddml at home, Ab. ddmu or ddmo. PI. 

N. y. ddmus, Ac. ddmtis or ddmos, G. ddmuum or ddmdrum, 

D. Ab. ddmlbiis. 
lou-pItSr- (= pater-) Jupiter, N. V. luppltgr or lupltgr, Ac. I5uem, 

G. I8uls, D. I6ul, Ab. I«u6. 
lus-iurando- w., oath (really two words), N. V. Ac. iusiurandum, 

G. iurisiurandl, D. iurliurando, Ab. iurgiurando. 
; Nig- or nlu- stvow, N. V. nix, Ac. nluem, G. nluls, D. nXul, Abl. 

nlug. PI. N. Ac. nlu6s, Ab. nlulbiis. 
1 Re-publica- common-wealth (really two words), N. V. res-publlcS, 

Ac. rem-publicam, G. D. rel-publlcae, Ab. r6-publlca. PI. Ac. 

res-publlcas, G. r6rum-publlcarum, Ab. rgbus-publlcls. 
: SSnSc- or sSn- an old man, N. V. sfinex, Ac. s6nem, G. sSnfe, D. 

sSnl, Ab. sgnS. PI. N. V. Ac. sgn6s, G. sgnum, D, Ab. sSnlbtls. 
Visi- uls- or Ml' force, N. V. uls, Ac. uim, G. uls, D. Ab. ul. PI. 

N. V. Ac. ulres, G. ulrium, D. Ab. ulrlbtLs. 

Satne Foreign Proper Names declined, 

I Au^ta- Aensa- Aeneas, N. Aensas, V. Aensa, Ac. Aensan or -am, 

G. D. AenSae, Ab. Aenea. 
' Kyx^aa- or -17- Anchlsa- or AnchisS- Anchises, N. Anch!s5s, V. An- 

chlse or -a^ Ac. AnchlsSn or -am, G. D. Anchlsae, Ab. AnchIsS 

or -a. 
\ Op€(mj- Oreste- or -ta- Orestes, N. Orestes, V. Orestft, Ac. OrestCn 

or -em, G. D. Orestae, Ab. OrestS. 
) tlL€papd(Hy MSnandSro- J^enander, N. MSnandrds or -drtis or -dSr, 
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y. MSnandrS or -dSr, Ac MSnandsSn or -drum, G. M&iandrfL 
or -dtif D. Ab. MSnandrO. 

170 UayBoo' Panthoo- PafUhus, N. PanthtLs, Y. PanthtL, Ac. Panthtln 

or Panthum, G. PanthI, D. Ab. PanthO. 

171 A6o- Aih5- or AthOn- (and perhaps Ath5-) Mount Athos, N. AthOs, 

Aa AthOn AthO AthOnem (and perhaps Athtfn), G. D. Ath5, 
Ab. Atho or AthOnS. 

172 Actdoi- Didoi- Dido, N. Y. Ac. Dido, G. Didus, D. Ab. Dld5. Also 

from Dldon- N. Y. Pld5, Ac. DidOnem, <fec. 

173 Ko©- or K©- Coo- the idand Cos, N. C6s, Ac, Coon or Con, G, Col 

or Co, D. Ab. Co5 or C5. 

174 Uapt- or naptd- P&ri- or Pftrld- Paris, N. P&ris, Y. P&ris or P&ri, 

Ac. P&rim or -In, P&rldem or -d&, G. P&rld^ or -dis, D. P&ildl 
or -dl, Ab. P&rldS. 

175 Ax«X>€/^- AchiUgu- or -Is- AchiUes, N. Achilles, Y. AchillS, Ac. 

Achill6n or -Ian or -lem, G. Achilleds -lei -Us and in the best 
prose AchiUl, B. AchillSI or -lei or -ll, Ab. AchillS. 

176 Op<l>€p- OrphSu- or Orpheo- Orpheus, N. Orpheus, Y. Orpheu, Ac. 

Orph6& or -eum, G. OrphSds or -6l or -ei or -I, D. Orph6I or -ei 
or -eo, Ab. Orpheo. 

177 XKioveP- nidnSu- Ilioneus, N. IliSneus, Y. IliSneu, Ac. IliSneS, G. 

IlidnSds or Ilidnei, D. IlidnSl or -ei or -eo, Ab. IliSneo. 

178 Uepa-eP' Persgu- or Pers6- Perseuf, like OrphSu- : but also N. 

Parses, Y. PersS, Ac. PersSri, G. D. Persae, Ab. PersS or -s5. 

179 Scojcparco-- Socr&tSs- or SOcrfttS- Socrates, N. SOcr&tSs, Y. Socr&tSs or 

-tSs or -te, Ac. S5cr&ten or -tem, G. SocrS,tIs or rather Socr&tl, 
D. S(k;r&tl, Ab. S0cr&t8. 

180 HepocXcco- P6rlcl&- Perides, N. PSrlclSs, Y. PSrlclSs or -cl6, Ac. 

PSrlcieS or -clem, G. PgrlcUs or rather Pgrlcll, D. PgrlcU, Ab. 
PSrIcle. 

181 60X171- Th&let- or Th&l&- Tholes, N. Th&l6s, Y. Th&l6s or -Is, Ac. 

Th&l6t& or -tem, Th&lSn or -em, G. Th&letlfl Th&lls or -ll, D. 
Th&lm or Th&ll, Ab. ThSletS or Th8l8. 

182 Atu- Aty- Atys, N. Atys, Y. Atj^, Ac. Atyn or Atym, G. Aty5s or 

Atyls or Atjs, D. Atyl or AtJ, Ab. Aty8 or AtJ. 
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GENDER. 

83 It has been already stated that there are two genders, mascu- 
line and feminine, and that those nouns which are of no gender 
are called neuter. 

84 The gender may be determined partly by the meaning, partly 
by the suffix or termination. 

Gender determined by Meaning, 

.85 Males, months,* winds, and rivers, are generally masculine. 

.86 Females, countries,'^ islands,* and trees, are generally femi- 
nine. 

L87 Nouns undeclined, as iS^ rights nSflls wrong ^ gummi gvm; words 
belonging to the other parts of speech used for the time as substan- 
tives, as hoc ipsum ' diu* this very word ' diu* ; sentences used as 
substantives ; and the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

188 Many substantives denote both the nude and female, and are 
therefore called common: as, s&cerdOt-^ne^ or priestess. These 
are for the most part really adjectives. 

L89 Sometimes there are two different words or two different ter- 
minations, one for the male, the other for the female : as, tauro- 
huU, vacca- coto ; Squo- horsey Squa- nmre, 

190 At other times the natural gender of animals is forgotten for a 
£uicif ul gender. Thus, the words uolpe- fox, c&ni- or c&ne- dog^ 
&n&t- dticky are generally considered to be feminine. On the con- 
trary, ansSr- goose^ IgpSs- hare^ are masculine. Those words which 
under one grammatical gender are applied to both male and female 
are called epicenes. If the real gender must be noticed, the words 
m&s- male, and f Smlna-/(?ma^, are added. 

* The names for the months are really adjectives agreeing with the 
masculine noun, mensi- * month,^ understood. The names of countries and 
islands are also often adjectives agreeing with the feminine nouns, terra- 
' land,' and insiUor ' island.' So the names of ships {naui- understood) 
and plays {fabula-' understood) are treated as feminines. 
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Oender determined by Suffixes. 

MASOTTLIirE SUFFIXXS. 

L91 The following suffixes produce masculine nouns, 
arranged alphabeticallj according to their last letters. 



Thej are 



SnfBz 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

subst 

meaning 


Thus 
frova. 


English 


Is derived 


English 


a* 

ta 

\e 

on 

0n 

5n 

lOf 

iilot 

Wot 

cfilof 

mot 

Sro 

t«rot 

ton: 

or 

tor 

tor 

tu§ 


verbs 

subst. 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

verbs 

nouns 

nonns 

verbs 
verbs 
v^bs 
verbs 
subst. 
verb? 


a person 
a person 

man 
man 

act 

little 

little 

Uttle 

little 

little 

means 

one— ed 

state 

man 

man 

—ing 


]nc51- 

nftui- 

uort- 

naso- 

btb- 

turba- 

liid. 

flu- 

tfim-e- 

f5co- 

Mte^ 

cSl- 

Igga- 

tjme- 

&ra- 

ifinua- 

audi- 


tnhabii 

ship 

turn 

nose 

dnnk 

whirl 

play 

flow 

swell 

fi^e 

brother 

eut^ dig 

depute 

fear 

plough 

gate 

hear 


inc61-a- 

naut-ta- 

uort-lc- 

Nas-On- 

Mb-(Jn- 

turb-6n- 

lOd-o- 

fliiu-io- 

tfim-ulo- 

f»c-iilo- 

frata?-ciilo- 

Ss-Yno- 

nttm-2ro- 

cul-tSro- 

]egft-to- 

ttm-Or- 

&ra-tdr- 

iftnt-tor- 

audi-tu« 


inhabitant, 

sailor, 

eddy. 

Big-nose* 

tippler, 

whirlwind, 

play. 

river. 

mound. 

a little fire. 

lUtle brother. 

ass, 

number. 

ploughshare* 

deputy, 

fear. 

ploughman. 

gatekeeper, 

hearing, | 



192 It would be a useful exerdse to collect examples of each fitoffix. 
Thus, for the suffix a, from verbs, denoting a person : 

conulu-a- a mesefnate or ^fueet, from c0n together and ulu- live. 



aduSn-a- a stranger ^ 
scrlb-a- a eecretaryy 
parrlcld-a- aparrxcide^ 
transfiig-a- a deserter y 
caellc^-a- h^aver^inhabUingy 
]gnlg6n-a- fire-bam^ 



&d to and u6n- come, 
wM}- write, 

^^t^T- father and caed- day, 
trans across and ftig-^. 
caelo- sky and c81- inhabit, 
igni-j'&v and g^n- produce. 



* Words of this class may perhaps be considered as common, but the 
masculine is generally meant, 
f See the neuter suffixes. 
t These are really masculine participles. 
§ These are often called supines. 



OBHDIK. 
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FEMDrnn Suffixbs. 



Suffix 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

subst 

meaning 


Thus 
from 


EngliBh 


Is derived 


Englisk 


a 


verbs 


act 


fug- 


Jiy 


fug-a- 


flight. 


a 


male 


female 


hospYt- 


stranger 


hosplt-a- 


female stranger. 


ia 


subst. 


collective 


f&miilo- 


slave 


f%mn-ia- 


famUgJ* 


ia 


people 


a country 


Gallo- 


a Gaul 


GaU-ia- 


Gallia. 


ia 


adj. 


quality 


misSro- 


wretched 


misSr-ia- 


wretchedness. 


Itia 


adj. 


quality 


&mico- 


Jriendly 


&mic-itia- 


friendship. 


ela 


verbs 


act 


qu2r-(r.) 


complain 


qugr-ela- 


complaint. 


ela 


subst. 


state 


client- 


vassal 


client-ela- 


vassalage. 


tela 


verbs 


act 


tue- (r.) 


protect 


tii-teia- 


protection. 


ilia 


nouns 


little 


Sntma- 


breath 


&nlm-tLla- 


little breath. 


ciila 


nouns 


little 


s5ror- 


sister 


sdror-cilla- 


little sister. 


ma 


verbs 


act 


ia- 


speak 


f^-ma- 


report. 


Yna 






pSte- 


bespread 


p&t-lna- 


dish. 


ma 


male 


female 


r^- 


king 


reg-ina- 


queen. 


ina 


verbs 


act 


ru- 


rush 


ru-ina- 


downfaU. 


bra 


verbs 




ISte- 


lie hid 


l&tS-bra- 


hiaing-plaee. 


Sra 






pSte- 


bespread 


p&t-Sra- 


bowl. 


Qra 


verbs 


act 


fig- 


model 


flg-flra- 


shape. 


tOraf 


verbs 


act 


P^g- 


paint 


pic-tQra* 


painting. 


ta 


verbs 


act 


uiu- 


live 


ui-ta- 


life. 


ta 


adj. 


quality 


iiiu^ni- 


young 


i&uen-ta- 


gouth. 


id 


-torj 


female 


uio-tOr- 


conqueror 


uictr-ici- 


conqueress. 


e 


verbs 


act 


fXd- 


trust 


fld-e- 


faith. 


ttie 


a4j. 


quality 


tristi- 


sad 


trist-Itie- 


sadness. 


ti 


verbs 


act 


mflr- (r.) 


die 


mor-ti- 


death. 


d5n 


verbs 


quality 


dulce- 


be sweet 


dulce-d5n. 


sweetness. 


gUn 


verbs 


act 


M- (r.) 


rise 


lon^-ttid6n- 


origin. 


tuddn 


adj. 


quality 


longo- 


long 


length. 


ion 


verbs 


act 


dpina-(r.) 


fancg 


5pin-ion- 


opinion. 


tion 


verbs 


act 


dTc- 


speak 


dic-tion- 


speaking. 


tat 


nouns 


quality 


ciui- 


citizen 


ciui-tat- 


citizenship. 


tm 


nouns 


quality 


seruo- 


slave 


serul-tnt- 


slavery. 



♦ Literally, * a slave-gang.* 

i* Perhaps more immediately from nouns in tor^ as from pictor- 
« painter/ pictHra- ' painting.* 

4: t.e. a substantive in tor. 
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194 



Nbutbb Suffixes. 



Snffiz 


Added 
to 


Gives a 

sabst 
meaning 


Thna 
from 


English 


Is derived 


English 


li* 


subst. 


place, &c. 


ftnima- 


life 


&nlm&-li- 


animal. 


ri* 


subst. 


place, &c. 


pululno- 


cushion 


puluina-ri- 


shrine. 


«n 


verbs 




ungu- 


anoint 


ungu-gn- 


ointment. 


mSn 


verbs 


instrument 


tgg- 


cover 


teg-m5n- 


covering. 





verbs 




iiig- 


yoke 


iiSg-o- 


yoke. 


io 


verbs 


act, &c. 


gaude- 


rejoice 


gaud-io< 


m- 


Itio 


nouns 




seruo- 


slave 


seru-Ytio- 


slavery. 


tUo 


verbs 


instrument 


i&c- 


throw 


iac-Glo- 


dart. 


tUo 


nouns 


little 


paulo- 


a Utile 


paul-HIo- 


a very little. 


billot 
bfilot 


verbs 


instrument 


uena- 


hunt 


ufina-biilo- 


hunting^spear 


subst. 


instrument 


tQft- 


incense 


turl-biilo- 


censer. 


ctlioit: 


verbs 


instrument 


ueh- 


carry 


u5hX-cillo- 


carriage. 


ciilo 


nouns 


little 


5p5s- 


work 


5pus- ciilo- 


a little work. 


¥no 






reg- 


king 


reg-no- 


royal power. 


ero 


verbs 


instrument 


scalp- 


scratch 


8calp-ro- 


graving-tool. 


b'rot 
c'rof 


verbs 


instrument 


cgr- 


sifi 


cri-bro- 


sieve. 


verbs 


instrument 


s5pel- 


bury 


sSpul-cro- 


burial-place. 


fro 


verbs 


instrument 


r&d- 


scrape 


ras-tro- 


rake. 


to 


verbs 


thing done 


lega- 


leave 


1^-to- 


legacy. 


to 


trees 


collective 


arb5s- 


tree 


arbus-to- 


vineyard. 


etoll 


trees 


collective 


quercu- 


oak 


querc-eto- 


oak-grove. 


onto 


verbs 




ungu- 


anoint 


ungu-ento- 


ointment. 


mento 


verbs 


instrument 


oma- 


equip 


oma-mento- 


equipment. 


8r§ 


verbs 




it- or i- 


go 


it-5r- 


route. 


Xngr 


verbs 




it- or i- 


go 


it-Xngr- 


route. 


ur 


verbs 




folg- 


shine 


fulg-tlr- 


lightning. 


gs 


verbs 




g5n- 


produce 


g6n-es- 


race, birth. 


58 


verbs 




frig-e- 


be cold 


frig-5s- 


cold. 


ln5s 


verbs 




f&c- 


do 


fSc-in5s- 


deed. 



195 The tables of suffixes here given are &r from sufficient to de- 
termine the gender of all words. Indeed, some of the suffixes 



* These are really neuter adjectives, and the two suffixes are closely 
related ; pululnari- being preferred to pululndli- because the word has 
already got an /. 

f biilo and 6Vo are probably the same suffix, the latter being pre- 
ferred after a preceding /. 

X The same may be said of ciilo and cVo, and perhaps fro. 

§ But iSf dSf ds, Osf together with ir, dr, 8r, Ur and Ut, are mere varie- 
ties of the same suffix. So also ^nSr^ tnHs, ^ndr, &c. are of one origin. 
Compare the last three with the Greek T€fi€V€(r' ' sacred ground/ 

II More strictly ecto, the first syllable of which is the diminutival ec, 
see § 207. 1. Indeed the form ecto is preserved in uirecto- n., cdrecto- n. 
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18g- choose, 
clui- citizen, 
nObfli- noble, 
itLuSni- yovmgy 
consiil- c(ynxulty 



will be found common to the masculine and neuter tables : as, o, 
to, aio, ino, iro, t^, to, 
195. 1 Suffixes which denote an abstract quality or act are at times 
used in the sense of coUectiye nouns, as from 

^ulta- ride, SqultSrtu- m,, a hody of riders, cavalry, 
It&lo- an Italian, It&l-ia- the body of Italiana, Italy. 
sgqu- {r,) follow, sec-ta- a body of follower e, a school, 
g6xi' prodtcce, gen-ti- or gent- a race, 
multo- many, multX-tUddn- a multitude, a mob, 

16g-i9n- picked m^en, a legion, 
cluX-t&t- a body of citizens, a state, 
nQbXli-t&t- a body of nobles, a nobility, 
iiiuen-tut- a body of young m>en, youth, 
coni^-io- n,, a body of persons consulting, 

196 It will be observed that a large number of substantives in a 
are feminine. But the rule is feur from universal ; as may be seen 
in the masculines : Belga- a Bdgian, Sulla- the Roman dictator, 
MatrSna- m. the river Marn^, Hadria- the JBadriatic, nauta- sailor, 
incSla- inhabitant, 

197 The nouns in i occasion much trouble. The majority are femi- 
nine, but the exceptions are numerous. These may perhaps be 
remembered by the following acrostic : 

M asciillnl gSnSris crlni- 
A mni-* axi- fOni-* fini-* 
S enti-* denti- calli-* colli- 
G auH- fEisci- f usti- foUi- 
V t'ri- uent'ri- uermi- assi- 
L 8ni- posti- torn- cassi- 
I gni- imb'ri- pisd- ponti- 
H atSJi- uecti- fonti- monti- 
£ nsi- mensi- p&ni-* orbi- 
S angui- angui-* ungui- corbi-. 



197. 1 Lat C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


Lat. C.F. 


Kom. 


English. 


amni- 


amnis 


river 


axi- or 


axis or 


axle or 


angui- 


KngnHm 


snake 


assi- 


asf^R 


pole 


assi- 


as 


unit 


calli- 


callYB 


path 



* Many e'en of these, as fIni-, 
Are also gSn&ris ftmlnXni. 

l>2 
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Lat. C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


Lat C.F. 


Nom. 


English. 


oaARi- {pL) 


cassSs 


net 


mensi- 


mensYs 


month 


canli- 


cauUs 


stalk 


monti- 


mons 


mountain 


colli- 


colUs 


hiU 


n&t&Ji- 


n9.tsJIs 


birthday 


oorbi- 


corbls 


basket 


orbi- 


orbls 


round 


crlni- 


crlnXs 


hand of hair 


p5ni- 


pS.nls 


loaf 


ensi- 


ensls 


tword 


pisci- 


piscYs 


fish 


fiisci- 


£eu3cIs 


bundle 


ponti- 


pons 


bridge 


fTTli- 


fTTiYs 


end 


posti- 


postYs 


door-post 


foUi- (pi.) 


folles 


bdlows 


sangui-t 


sanguYs 


blood 


denti- 


dens 


tooth 


senti- 


sentYs 


thorn 


fonti- 


fons 


spring 


torri- 


torris 


brand 


fflni- 


fiinYs 


rope 


uecti- 


uectYs 


pole 


fusti- 


fustis 


dvb 


uentSri- 


uent&r 


bdly 


igni- 


ignis 


fire 


nermi- 


uermYs 


worm 


imbSri- 


imbgr 


shower 


iingui- 


unguYs 


nail 


ISni-* 


IfintB 


wine-press 


iitgri- 


iitSr 


shin. 



FORMATION AND GENDER OF DIMlJnJTIVES. 

198 Diminutives denote strictly small size, but are also used to 
denote sometimes contempt, sometimes affection. 

198. 1 The gender of a diminutive is the same as that of the noun 
from which it is formed : as, fr&tSr- m. brother^ fraterctQo- m. 
little brother ; cdrOna- f . a circular wreath or chaplet, cSroUa- f . a 
smaU chapHet; corpus- n. body^ corpusciUo- n. a small body, 

199 Hence the gender of a diminutive will often assist the memory 
to the gender of the primitive or word from which it is derived. 
Thus taber-ciilo- n. a little bump proves that tubSr- bump is neuter. 

200 If the noun be of the first or second declension, that is, if it 
end in a or 0, the diminutive ends in via or ^ (older form Sla^ 
^lo). Thus from &nYma- breath or life, dim. &nYmtQa-. 

201 If the letter before o and ahe u,e or i, dlo and dla are pre- 
ferred. Thus from seruo- slave, llnea- line, serudlo-, llnedla- are 
derived. 

202 If the letter before a ^nd o be an r, I, or n, a contraction gene- 

* Lfini- = \rivo-f whence Lenaeus * the God of the wine-press, Bacchus.* 
f Hence nom. sanguis^ ace. sanguem, Inscr. Or. 2270, 5054, the 
diminutive tangui-ctUo- m., and the adj. ex-sangui" * bloodless.' Other- 
wise tanguin-, nom. sanguis^ &c. is in use. 
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rally takes place producing a termination Ha or Uo, Thus from 
puSra- ffirly Sctllo- eytf, uino- winey are derived (puSrgla-) puella- 
f., (tfcSltQo-) dcello- m., (ulntQo-) uillo- n. 

203 If the letter before a or o was an l, and that I was itself pre- 
ceded bj a long vowel or diphthong, the diminutive ends in anUa 
or anUo, Thus Sla- mn^y axilla- armpit ; m&la- jawy maxilla- ; 
paulo- n. liidey pauxillo- n. ; pSio- m. stdkey paxillo- m. ; talo- m. 
andty taxillo- m. ; u6lo- n. mUy uexillo- n. flag,* 

204 If the noun be not of the first or second declension, the dimi- 
nutive generally ends in c&la or (Mo (older form (Ma^ c^lo). Thus 
from c&ni- f. do^y frS»-tSr- m. hrothery gSnu- n. kneey spe- f. hope, 
are derived c&nlcilla- f., Mterciilo- m., gSnIctQo- n., spSctUa- f. 

205 But if the noun end in cot gyt or dy the form iila or r^ is 
generally preferred. Thus from comic- f. crowy r6g- m. hingy 
c&piit- n. heady l&pid- m. tioTiey are derived comlctUa- f., rSgtUo- 
m.9 c&plttilo- n.y (IftpldtUo- contracted into) l&pillo- m. 

206 If the noun end in d7h or driy the o is changed into u. Thus 
from hdmSn- mauy r&tiOn- f. acc(yu/rUy are derived hdmunciUo- m., 
r&tiunciila- f . 

206. 1 If the noun end in any of the five terminations ^, dry ds, dvj fyy 
this syllable becomes tts. Thus from rtimOs- or riimor- m. reporty 
arbds- or arbdr- f. treCy dp6s- n. worky are derived rtimusciilo- m,, 
arbusctila- f., dpusciilo- n. 

207 These rules for forming diminutives are applicable to adjectives 
also : as, pauper- poor, pauperciilo- ; mlsSro- wretchedy miseUo- ; 
too- oney ullo- j molli- softy molUctllo- ; paruo- lUtUy parudlo- ; 
aureo- goldeviy aureMo-. 

207. 1 Diminutives are also formed by the addition of suffixes ^ or 
iCy e or t, and u,'\' Thus fromi sSn- an old man (which forms ac. 
sSnem, gen. sSnls, <fec.) comes sSn-Sc- a little old man (with nom. 
8&iex). Many of these diminutives have wholly superseded the 
primitives whence they were derived, so that the latter have dis- 
appeared : as, ciQ-Sc- m. gnat, cIm-Sc- m. bugy ptil-Sc- m.fleay s&l-Ic- 
f. wiUoWy rad-Ic- £ rooty torqu-i- or torqu-e- f. twisted chainy ftp-i- 
f. heey &n-u- f. eld womany &c-u-f. needUy mftn-u- f. hand, gSn-u- n. 
knee, 

* In these nouns a guttural has probably been lost before the /. Comp. 
patteO' ' few,' and tela- ' web' from tea- * weave.' 

f These suffixes correspond to our English suffixes ock; ie or ee; eto, 
ve, and oto .* as seen in hillocky bullock ; lassicy knee, tree ; ^rewy crew ; 
clue; sparrowy willoWy crow. See Phil. Soc. voL ill. 
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207. 2 A diminutival suffix leo also occurs. Thus from gquo- or 6oo- 
horae, Sciileo-. So also there are &ciileo- m. a stiin^y mal-leo m. 
a maUet. Probably deo in hordeo- or fordeo- barley is virtually 
the same suffix, added to the root fax- spdt. 

207. 3 Diminutives may be formed from diminutives : as dsta- a hox^ 
cisttUa- a little box or caehety cistella- a little casket, cistelliila- a 
very little casket. So fi^m dciilo- an eye (itself formed from an 
obsolete dco-)* come tollo- a littU eye, and dcelliQo- a dear little 
eye. 

208 The feminine diminutives in io declined like neuters, as Glj^- 
oSrio- N. Glj^cSrium, from Gl^c&ra- &u>eet one, belong to the Greek 
language. 

209 To the same language belong the masculine diminutives in isco 
and astSro : as, Bfrmco- K. S^risciis Utile 8yrus, p&r&sltast^ro- a 
Utile parasite. 

210 Many adjectives are used as substantives, the real substantive 
being understood. Thus : 

MSdXdna-, arti- art understood, the art of healing, 
Arithm6tlca-, arti- art understood, the art ofnvmiheTs, 
MSdlclna-, tftbema- shof understood, the doctor^s shop, 
Agnlna-, c&p6nrjlesh understood, lamb's Jlesh, lamb. 
Bell5na-, ^Leor goddess understood, the goddess of war. 
AfHtca-, terra^ land understood, the land of the Afri. 
Anif5na-, cOpia- supply understood, the year's supply. 
C8r5na-, uitta-./KZfi< understood, circidar ftUet, chaplet, 
Comp6d-, c&tSna- chain understood, /oo<-cAaw,/«afir. 
M&nlca-, c&tSna- chain understood, havd-chain, handrcuff. 
AnnSli-, libSro- booh understood, year-hook. 
Natali-, die- day understood, birth-day. 
DScembSri-, mensi- morUh understood, the tenth month (from 
March), December. 

St&tuS.rio- m. {a marC) of statues, a sculptor. 
PraetOrio- n. {the place) of the praetor, tJie general's tent. 
GrSuSrio- n. {}he place) for grain, granary. 
Oulli- n, {the place) for sheep, sheep-fold, 

210. 1 Such compounds in io as trienn-io- n. (from tri- three, anno- 
year) a space of three years, interlun-io- n. (from intSr between, 

* Compare okjco- or offffo- and the German auge. 
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lfiiia-«no<m) the time when 7U> moon is vintle, are probably in origin 
neater adjectiyes. 



ADJECTIVES. 

211 Adjeotives are declined like substantives. 

212 Adjectiyes with crude forms in o for the masculine and neuter, 
in a for the feminine, are often called adjectiyes of three termina- 
tions. 



213 



BI(no- m. and n., btfna- f. good. 






Singular, 
Masc. Fern. NeuL 

N. bSntis b5nS bSnum 

F. bSnS b5n& b5num 
Ac, b5nuni b^nam b5num 

G, b5ni bSnae b5ni 
2>. b$n5 bdnae b5no 
Ah. b5no b$na bdn5 



Masc, 
N. b«ni 
F. b«ni 
Ac, bdnos 



Plural, 

F&Hi, 

bSnae 
b5nae 
b5nas 



G, b5n5rum b5nanun 
B, b5ms b5nls 
Ah. b5nls b5nis 



Neut, 
b5n& 
b5n& 
b5n& 
b5norum 
bSnis 
b5nls 
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AtSro- m. and n., fttSra- f. Hack. 



Masc, 

N, atgr 

F. atgr 
Ac, atrum 

G, atri 
2>. atr5 
Ah, atr5 



Singular, 
Fern, 
atr& 
atr& 
atram 
atrae 
atrae 
atra 



Neut, 

atrum 

atrum 

atrum 

atri 

atro 

atro 



Masc, 
N, atri 
F atri 
Ac, atros 



Plural, 
Fem, 

atrae 
atrae 
atras 



G, atrorum ati^rum 
D, atris atris 
Ah, atris atris 



Neut. 
atrS 
atr& 
atr& 

atrCrum 
atris 
atris 
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AspSro- m. and n., aspSra- f . rough. 



Singular, 
Masc, Fern. Neut, 
N, aspSr aspSr^ aspSrum 
V, aspSr aspSr& asp^rum 
Ac, aspSrum aspSram aspSrum 
G, aspSri aspSrae asp^ri 
D. a^r5 aspSrae aspSr5 
^5.asp^ro aspSra aspSr5 



Plural, 

Masc, Fern, Neut, 

aspSri aspSrae aspSrIl 

aspSri aspSrae aspSr& 

asp^ros aspSras aspSr^ 
aspSrorum aspSrarum aspSrorum 

asp^ris asp^ris aspSris 

aspSris aspgris aspSrls 



216 Adjectiyes with crude form in i are often called adjectiyes of 
two terminations. 
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Tnsti' bitter. 



Singular. 

M€UO. Fern. Neut, 

N. tristis tristis tristS 

F. tristis tristis tristS 
Ac* tristem tristem tristS 

G, tristis tristis tristis 
D. trisli tristi tristi 
ii5.tristl tristi tristi 



Masc, 

N. tristSs 
F. tristSs 



PiuraL 
Fefn, 

tristes 

tristSs 



Ac. trislis or-iSs tristis or 
G, tristium tristium 
D. tristlbtLs tristlbiis 
Ah. tristlbiis tristitbiis 



Neta. 
tristi& 
tristi& 
-^ tristiH 
tristium 
tristlbiis 
tristitbiis 
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AcSri- sharp. 



Singular. 

Mate. Fern. Neut. 

N. acSr or acrlsacrls acrS 

F. acSr or acrls acrls acrS 
Ac. acrem acrem acrS 

G. acrls acrls acrls 
D. acri acri acri 
Ah. acri acri acri 



Plural. 
Masc Fern, Neut. 

acrSs acrSs acri& 

acrSs acrSs acri& 

acris or acrSs acris or -acrSs acri& 

acrium acrium acrium 

acribiis acrlbiis acrlbtLs 

acribiis acrlbiis acribiis 



218.1 


O^Sri- quick. 






Singular. 






Plural. 




Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


M€ue. 


Fctn. 


Neut. 


N. cSlSr or cSlSrls 


cSlSrg 


JSr. cSlSrSs 


c^Sres 


cgl6ri& 


cSlSrIs 










F. cSlgr or cSlSrIs 


cSlgrS 


V. emigres 


c^Srgs 


cglgri& 


cSlSrls 










-4c. oSlSrem c8l8rein c81gr8 


Ac. cSlSris or 


' c^Sris or 


c81gri& 






cSlSrSs 


cSlSrSs 




G. cglgrfs cSlgrfs 


cSlSrls 


G. cSlSrum 


cSlSrum 


oSlSrum 


D. c8l6ri c8lSri 


cglSri 


D. cSlSribiis cglSribiis 


c^lSribiis 


Ah. c81M cSlgri 


C^IM 


Ah. cSlSribiis cSlSribiis 


cSl^biis 



219 Adjectives with one crude form in a consonant, and another in 

iy form the singular chiefly from the former, the plural from the 

second : as, 

Praesenti- or praesent- presera. 



Mate. 
N. praesens 

F. praesens 
Ac. praesentem 

G. praesentis 
2>. praesenii 

Ah. praesenii or -tS 



^nguJUxr. 
Fern. 

praesens 

praesens 

praesentem 

praesentis 

praesenti 

praesenti or -tg 



Neut. 
praesens 
praesens 
praesens 
praesentits 
praesenti 
praesenti (yr -t8 
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PhmJ, 






Maso. Fern, 


Neut. 


iT. praesentes praesentes 


praesenti& 


F. praesentSs praesentSs 


praeeenti& 


Ac, praesentis or -tSs praesentis or 


-tSs praesentift 


G. praesentium praesentium 


praesentium 


2>. praesentlbiis praesentlbiis 


praesentlbiis 


Ah, praesentlbiis praesentlbiis 


praesentlbiis 


19. 1 Nouns in ^or are often used as masculine adjectives ; nouns in 


trtci or trie as feminine adjectiyes, and also 


in the plural as neuter 


a^jectiyes. 






Victor- and uictiici- or uictilc- 


ctmquering. 




Singular, 


Plural. 




Maso, Fern, 


Mate. 


Fetn, 


Neut. 


N. uictdr uictrix 


N. uictdrSs \ 


lictricSs 


uictricis 


F. uictCr uictrix 


F. uictSrSs i 


uictrlces 


uictricis 


Ac. uict^em uictricem 


Ac. uictSrSs \ 


uictrlcSs 


uictricis 


G, uictoris uictricis 


G. uictOnim i 


aictricium 


uictricium 


2>. uictori uictrid 


D. uict5rlbiis uictridtbiis uictriclbiis 


Ah. uictori uictricS 


Ah. uictOrlbiis uictridbiiB uictridbiis 


220 Adjectiyes with the crude form in a consonant are 


sometimes 


called adjectiyes of one termination. 
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Singular, 




Plural. 




Mate* Fern. Neui, 


Mase. 


Fetn. 


Neut. 


N. uSttis uStiis uStiis 


uStSrgs 


Ugt^I^ 


uStSrS 


F. u^tiis uStiis uStiis 


uStSrgs 


uStSr^ 


u^tSrS 


Ac. uSt^m u^tSrem uSttUi 


uStSrSs 


uStfo^ 


uStSrS 


G. u^rls uSt^rls uStSils 


uStSrum 


uSt&rum 


uStSrum 


D. uStSri uStSri uStSri 


uStSrlbiis 


ugtSribiis 


uStMbiis 


Ah, u8t8rS or u6t6r6 or u6t6rS or 


uStMbiis 


uStSribiis 


uSt&lbiis 


uStSri u^t^ uStSri 








521. 1 Diult- WcA. 






l^nguUar. 






Mato, Fern, 


Neut, 




iT. diu^ diuSs 


diu^ 




V. diuSs diu^ 


diuSs 




Ac. diultem diultem 


diuSs 




G. diultls diultls 


diuitls 




D. diuIH 


div 


Litl 


diultl 





Ah. diuItS or diuIH diuXt$ or diulti diuItS or didH 
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N. diuItSs 

F. diuttss 
Ac. diultes 

G, diultum 
D. diuXtlbiis 
Ah, diultlbiis 



PlurdL 
Pent* 

diultes 

dluItSs 

diuItSs 

diultum 

diuYtitbiis 

diultlbiis 



Neta. 

not/<nmoL 



diultum 

diultitbiis 

didtibiis 



There is also in the poets a contracted form, dit- or diti- ; 
whence N. m. f. dis, Ac. m. f. dltem, <fec. ; but for the neuter of 
the N. y. Ac. sing. dlt6, plur. ditiS. 
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TristiSs- 


or tristiOr- more bitter. 
Singular* 




Mate, 


Fetn, 


Neut. 


I^, tristiSr 


tristiSr 


tristiiis 


F. tristi5r 


tristiSr 


tristiiis 


Ac, tristiOrem 


tristidrem 


tristiiis 


G. tristioris 


tristiOris 


tristiOils 


2>. tristiOri 


tristiari 


tristiOri 


Ab, tristiOrS* 


tristiSrS* 
Plural 


tristiOrS* 


Masc, 


Fenu 


Neut. 


i\r. tristiOres 


tristiOrSs 


tristi5r& 


F. tristiSrSs 


tristi5r6s 


tristi5r& 


Ac, tristiOrgs 


tristiOrSs 


tristi5r& 


G, tristiOrum 


tristiSrum 


tristiorum 


2>. tristiCribiis 


tristiOrlbiis 


tristiSrlbtis 


Ab. tristiSrlbiis 


tristiSrlbiis 


tristidribiis 



223 Adjectives whose crude form ends in a consonant rarely have 
a neuter plural. 

224 Some adjectives have a crude form in t as well as that in o or 
a.* as, 



bfitlgo- 


yokedrtvHhtogether 


or bXitigi- 


hn&ro- 


cheerful 


„ htlftri- 


imbecillo- 


weak 


,, imbscilli- 


Xnermo- 


unarmed 


„ Inermi* 


infreno- 


urJmdled 


,, infr^ni- 


Qn&nXmo- 


of-one-mind 
* Seldom trisOM. 


„ tIn&nYmi-. 
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226 Of these suffixes many are closely connected: as, dc and dc; 
lif ri, and rio ; hUi and h^ ; estri and tsti ; uco^ luo^ tto, and to, 
from verbs ; Oao and cdw, &c. 

227 In adding the suffixes, the last yowel of the preceding word 
must not be neglected. Thus, with the suffix ino or no, the 
following deriyatives are formed : 

B5ma- Home, Romft-no- of Eome. 

pOmo- apple, &c., P5m5-na- {goddess) of fruit • 

m&ri- sea, m&rl-no- of the sea. 

tritbu- tribe, trlbti-no- {commander) of a tribe, tribtme. 

Sge- (verb) want, gg6-no- in warU. 

228 Or, with a slight change : 

diuo- a god, (diuoino-) diuino- hdonging to a god. 

ulpSra- a viper, (uiperaino-) ulpgrino- hdonging to a viper. 

229 And, lastly, since o is readily interchanged with a : 

Pompeio- Pompey, Pompeia-no- hdonging to Pompey, 

230 Now, as by far the greater number of Latin nouns end in a or 
0, and the latter itself is often changed to a, the result was, that 
of the adjectives formed with the suffix irvo or vw, a large majority 
were foimd to end in a/M, Hence ano was itself mistaken for a 
suffix, and from mont- mowrUain was formed montSno- hdonging 
to the VMurUains, <&c. 

231 Again, as the nouns ending in o or a, when the suffix ino is 
added, often suffer a contraction so as to form adjectives in lju>, 
and as the same termination resulted from adding the same suffix 
to nouns in i, the consequence was that Ino was mistaken for a 
suffix. Hence from ansSr- goose was formed ansSrIno- hdonging 
to a goose, &c. 

232 Similarly, with the suffix li, or after a preceding I, ri are 
formed : 

ancSra- anchor, ancdr&-li- of the anchor, 

puella- girl, puella-ri- girlAihe, 

fliiuio- river ^ fliiuiS.-li- of the river, 

piJptQo- st<xle, p8ptQa-ri- of the sarrie state, 

clui- citizen, clul-li- like a citizen, 

trlbu- tribe, trlbti-li- of the same tribe, 

fide- faith, fidQ-h- faithfid, 

233 Again, of adjectives so formed, the greater number will be 
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ioTOid to end in dli or dn. Henoe these were mistaken for suffixes ; 
and, accordingly, from c&ptLt- head^ uirgSn- maidf rOg- kinffy ^c. 
were formed c&piit-&li-, uiigln-&li-, r6g-ftli-. 
S34 In the same way drio was supposed to be a suffix in place of 
fiOf and from carbdn- coal was formed carb9n<&rio- coal-dealer, 

35 Adjectives are also formed as follows : — a. By prefixing a par- 
ticle to a substantive : as, 

from in not, genti- or gent- nature^ in-genti- unnatt^ralf immenae. 
„ 80 aparty cord- hearty 86-cord- $enades8, 

J, 80 apart^ cura- earcy 86-ctlro- WMxmoemed. 

„ cSn together, mtini- share, com-mllni- common, 

36 h. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a substantive : as, 
from c&pSro- goaty ^^-foot, c&prX-p^- aoat-footed. 

„ (qu&dra-)/(wr, pgd-/oo<, qxMr^-pM- four-footed, 
yy centum Afm(^r^,m&nu-Aan(f, c&iiSrTaSjio- hundred-handed* 
„ magno- greaty finimo- mindy magn-ftnlmo- great-minded. 
,, misSro- wretchedy cord- hearty mXsSri-cord- tender-hearted, 
!37 e. By prefixing a particle to an adjective : as, 

from In noty fLtlli- u^td, Xn-utUi- uedess, 

yy p8r thoroughy magno- great, per-magno- very great, 
„ i^Tti/^preeminendyy ^iSxo-hrighty prae-cl&ro- very iUtutrioue, 
!38 d. By prefixing a substantive, a^ective, or particle to a 

verb: as, 

from tuba- trumpet, cfin- eingy tUbX-c&i- trumpeter, 
„ 'psMr party cftp- take, parH-c^]^ partaking, 

yy cXa^n- fleshy \iXic2ir devowTy casJsl-vJkO' fUsh-eating, 
„ Qo^uo-) goody ffiikr producey bfini-g'no-* y^n^ww. 
y, mSIo- hady dic-t ^f>eahy m&ll-dico- abusive, 

,^ de dovm, s^- sity dSn^d- dathfvl, 

„ c5m withy \jiir obs,, go\ cdm-lt- accompanying, 

39 Adjectives are also formed from prepositions. See the table 

of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

The sufiixeti which form the Comparatives and Superlatives are 
80 much used, that they must be spoken of more at length. 
140 The simple adjective is said to be in the positive degree : as, 
longo- or -a- long, 

* Liteially weU-hom, f See § 451. 1. 

a2 
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241 The comparative degree takes the suffix ids or iSr : as, long 
i(Js-* or long-iOr- longer or more long, 

242 The superlative degree takes the suffix ^mo\ or imo^ iss^i/nuA 
or is^mo : as, long-isstbno-* longest or most hng. 

243 If the adjective end^ in ^ro^ iriy or ^, the superlative suffix 
is slightly changed : as, nlgSro- blacky niger-riimo- blackest; llbSro- 
free, llberrtimo- ; acSri- sharp, ftcerrtlmo- ; c6l6ri- quick, cSlerrilmo- ; 
paupgr- poor, pauperriimo- ; u6tSs- old, ugterriimo-, 

244 If the adjective ends in Ui, the superlative suffix is slightly 
changed: as, ^cUi- east/, f&cil-liimo- easiest; di£fXcXli- difficult, 
difn^cilliimo- ; grftcUi- dender, grftcilltimo- ; slmUi- like, sXmilliimo- ; 
disslmlli- unlike, dissYmillilmo-, 

245 The following comparatives and superlatives are irregular : 

Po8. Comp, Sup. 

bSno- good, m61i5s- better, opttLmo- best. 

m&lo- bad, p5ios- (=ped-i5s-) worse, pesstimo- worst. 

mag-no- great, mS,i5s- ( — mB^-ioB-) greater, maxtbno- greatest. 

paruo- little, mXnOs- less, mintimo- least, 

miQto- much, plus-J n. more, pltirtlmo- n. m4>st. 

miQto-ll pL mani/, pltir- pi. more, pluriimo-|| pi. most. 

See also the table of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 

246 Sometimes one or more of the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative are deficient : as, 

Pos, Comp, Sup. 

oc-ios- quicker, Oc-issiimo- quickest. 

n5qu-i5s- uforse, n§qu-isstimo- worst. 

n5uo- 9iew, nSu-isstimo- netoest. 

faJso- false, &Is-isstbno- m/>st false. 

ingenti- immense, ingent-i5s- more imm^ense. ■ 

dSsXd- dothful, desld-iOs- more slothful. 



itluSni- young, itiniSs- younger. ■ 

SSni5s- oLd&r has no corresponding positive : see § 207. 1. 

* In adding the suffixes of the comparative and superlative the vowels 
a, 0, t, at the end of the crude form of the positive are discarded. 

+ The forms with i2 are the oldest. They were used by Terence, &c., 
down to Cicero, inclusive. 

X From pU- * full,* the root of ple-no-, is formed ple-ios- contracted 
into pious- and plus-. Compare the Greek vKt-ioy and vX^-oy. 

j) These are used in the singular in poetry. 
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47 Cardinal numbers answer to the question, quSt ? (undeclined) 
how many f as, one, two, three, <fcc. ; or tSt (undecl.) so many. 

48 Ordinal numerals state the place occupied in a rank or series. 
They answer to the question quSto- or -ta- N. quSttls, -t&, -tum ? 
occupying what place in the series /* answer, first, second, third, 
&c. ; or tiJto- or -ta- occupying stich a place. 

49 Distributives answer to the question, qudtSno- or K. pi. qu5- 
tSnl, -ae, -& ? how many at a time f one at a time, two at a time, 
&c. ; or the preposition by may be used, hy twos, by threes, <kc. ; 
or the word ea/ih, as, two each, three each, <fec. 

50 The numeral adverbs answer to the question, quStiens or 
quStiSs ? how often f once, twice, thrice, four-times, <fcc. ; tStiens 
or titles so often, 

51 Roman SymJbols. — The symbols for 1, 10, 100, 1000, seem to 
have consisted of one, two, three, and four lines respectively : viz. 
I, X^ C^ M ; for the last two of which the more easily written 
symbols, O, and /K or /K, were afterwards substituted. The 
mark for 1000 seems to have suggested those for 10 000, 100 000, 
ifec. viz. /^/^, or j^ ^, <fcc. The next step was to find sym- 
bols for the halves of these numbers, and the most easy course 
was to take the half of the symbols themselves. Thus, V^ L, h 
or N, hk or hw, ^ or K, severally denoted 6, 60, 600, 5000, 
50 000. Lastly, modem printers found it convenient to use the 
existing types for letters, to avoid the expense of new types for 
the numerical symbols. Hence, in modem Latin books, we find 
the letters I, Y, X, L, G, D, M, and the inverted 0, all used in 
the representation of Latin numerals. It was probably an acci- 
dent, that of these seven letters, two were the initials of the words 
for which they stood : viz. and M, of centum and millS. 

* No single English word corresponds to quoto: Such a fonn as 
what'4h, likeJ^-/A, shf'ih, would best suit it. 
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253 Cardinal Numbers, — ^Those from quattuSr to centum, both in- 
duEdve, are not declinecL Mill- is both substantive and adjectiye. 
If no smaller number accompany it, it is more conmionlj used as 
a substantive. Hence the phrases mille hSminum or mille hSmX- 
n68 ; tri& milia hdmlnum, tri& mlli& trScenti h5mln68. 

254 The three first numerals are declined. Uno- <me makes G. 
Onltls, D. tinl. The other cases are regular. The plural is used 
with those substantives which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. pi. un& castrS. one camp, 

255 Duo- dua- two is declined thus : Plur. N. dud duae du5, Ac. 
du5 or duos, du9.s, dud, G. duOrum du&rum du5rum or m. f. n. 
duum, D. and Ab. duObiis du&btis du5btls. In the same way 
is declined ambo- amba- both, except as to the quantity of 
ambo.* 

256 Tri- three is declined regularly. 

257 Milli- or mlli- thousand is declined : Sing, for all cases millS, 
Plur. K. Y. Ac. mlli&, G. milium, D. and Ab. mllxbiis.t 

258 From 13 to 19 there occur also d^cem et trSs, <S;c. Between 
20 and 100 there are two forms, viz. uiginti units or uniis et 
uiginti, kc. Above 100, the greater number precedes : a% trS- 
centi sexSgintS. sex or trScenti et sexSginta sex. 

259 The practice of prefixing the smaller number to the greater 
in order to denote subtraction, as lY (one from ^^t)y IIX (two 
from ten), extended also to the names. Hence duSdeulgintI, 18 ; 
undSuIgintI, 19 ; du5d6tngint&, 28 ; undetrlgintS,, 29 ; duMS- 
qu&drSLgintSh, 38 ; imdequ&drSgintS,, 39 ; and so on to du^Scen- 
tum, 98 ; undScentum, 99. Series of the same kind belong to the 
ordinals, distributives and adverbs. 

260 The high numbers were chiefly required for repres^ting 
money. Here abbreviations were found convenient. Thus mil- 
lions of sesterces were conmionly denoted by adverbs alone, the 
words cent6n& mlli& being omitted : as, dSciens ten t%m£s {a htm- 
dred tJiOusand) sesterces^ that is, a miUion sesterces; ulciens ttoenty 
times <fec., or iUH> million sesterces. 

261 Ordinal Numbers, — ^From 13 to 19 there are also sometimes 
found dSctunus tertiiis and dSciimiis et tertiiis, <fec. Between 20 

* See Prof. Ramsay's Latin Prosody. 

f A single / was preferred l^efore the vowel t : so that from uillar ' a 
tana* comes uilico- m. ' a &nn-baili£* 
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and 100 there aie two fonne^ uloensiimiis quarttLs or quarttLs et 
uloensiimtis, &o. For 21, 31, 41, <fec., tlniis et ulcensiimtts, fLnA 
et nloenatimii or ^etaIoen8lim&, ^c. frequently occur. 

262 Digtrvbviive NumerdU, — ^These are also used as cardinal num- 
bers with those nouns which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. binae aedes two houtes^ binae littSrae two letters 
or finales, Duae aed6s, duae littSrae, would signify two temples^ 
two letters of the alphabet. With tino- there could not be the same 
confusion : hence ttQ& HttSrS, Qnae littSrae. signify respectively 
one letter of the alphabet^ one letter or epUde, The distributivec^ 
are often used by the poets for the cardinals. 

263 Adverbs. — ^Between 20 and 100 there are three expressions : 
bis et ulciens, uldens et bis, ulciens bis. Bis ulciens woiQd 
mean twice twenty oi forty times. 

!64 There is a series formed from plica- a flat surface or fcld^ 

answering to quStii-pUci- or -plSc-, N. quStiiplex how many 

fM f viz. sim-pUci-t, dtt-pUd-, trX-pUd-, qu&drii-plici-, quincil- 

pUci-, y septem-pUd-, ^ , dScem-pUd-, and 

oentum-pUd-. 

i65 There is a series of similar meaning, with crude form end- 
ing in plo' (=to our full) and answering to qudtiiplo- ? viz. sim- 

plo-, dttplo-, tri^o-, qu&drttplo-, quindiplo-, ^ septiiplo-, 

octiiplc^. 

S66 There is a series with suffix rio formed from the distributives, 

containing two, three^ &c. : viz. , binario-, temftrio-, qu&- 

tem&rio-, qulnftrio-, sSnftrio-, septSnftrio-, octOnSrio-, &c. 

167 There is a series with suffix no, formed from ordinal series, 
belonging to the first, second, <fec. : viz. prlm&no-, sScundano-, ter- 
ti&no-, &c. These terms are c^efly used to denote the legion to 
which a soldier belongs. Hence, in the higher numbers are found 
such forms in the nom. as tertia-dSctim&-niis, tertia-et-ulcenstim&- 
ntts ; where the feminine form of the first part seems to be deter- 
mined by the gender of the Latin word lSgi5n-. 

168 Fractions are expressed by the ordinal series with parti- or 

* The difltributives are also uaedin phrases of multiplication, as quater 
qtdni * four times fire men.' 

f Not from sinU pltca, but from an old root aim or sdm * one ;* which 
is alW found in «tn^uA>-, sknph'^ <tint/t-, tineerO', sMmely simul; 6r. o/io, 
ov9afAo-f iurXao- ; Eng. tame i Germ, sammlung^ &c. 
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part- part expressed or understood : as, nom. \, terti& pars ; f , 
tres septiimae. 

269 But many shorter forms were employed. Thus, when the 
numerator is one less than the denominator : as, nom. f, duae 
partes, two parts out of three ; |, tres partSs, three parts <mt of 
fov/Ty &c. 

270 Again, when the denominator is 12, the unit or whole being 
represented by assi-, N. as (our ace)^ the parts are 

•^ uncia- (our tmnce and vncK) -^ septunci-, n. septunx 

•^ or ^ sextant!-, nom. sextans A ^'^ f bessi-, n. bes 

•^ or ^ qu&dranti-, n. qu&drans -A* or | dodranti- (from dS-quSdranti-) 

•i^ or I trienti-, n. triens i^ or ^ dextanti- (from dS-sextanti-) 

•^ quincunci-, n. quincunx 4i de-unci-, n. deunx 

■^ or ]^ semissi-, n. semis 

271 Fractions were also expressed by the addition or miQtiplication 
of other fractions : as, nom. terti& septiim&, \oi\^ or ^ ; tertia et 
septtbn&, i+ T 01* H- 

272 Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the fractional 
part accompanied by that number of the ordinal series which ex- 
ceeds by unity the given whole number. Thus, nom. 3^ is quadrans 
quartiis ; h\y s6mis sexttls ; 2i, sSmis tertiiis, or rather, by con- 
traction, sestertiiis. The last quantity, viz. 2^, was represented 
in symbols by adding «, the initial letter of sSmis, to the symbol 
for tioo^ with a line running through the whole symbol, as in our 
own lb, £^ for pounds ; thus, I1G *> But printers have found it 
oonvenient to substitute the letters HS. 



PRONOUNS. 

273 Pronouns are, strictly speaking, substantiyes, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, ^c, and therefore belong to those heads of grammar ; but 
it is convenient to discuss them separately, partly because they 
sometimes exhibit the suffixes in a more complete, sometimes in 
a less complete form than other words belonging to the same parts 
of speech^ and partly because they are so much used. 
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PROironire. 
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PXRSONAL PRONOinrS. 




FIRST PERSON. 




275 SEOOND PERSON. 


o.F. not 


known,* 7, <&c. 




o.F. 


tSb- ^^2«y dte. 


Sing, 


Plur. 




Sing, 


Plur 


N, 8go 


nds 




F, tu 


u5s 


F. 






V, ta 


U5S 


Ac, mS 


n5s 




Ac. t6 


u5s 


G. mei 


nostrum or 


-ri 


G, tul 


uostnim or -ri 


D, mihiormi nobis 




jD. tibi 


nobis 


Ab, me 


nobis 




^6.t§ 


nobis 



276 For the pronoun of the third person, viz. he^ ahe^ it, the several 
parts of the adjective eo- or i- are used. 

277 The nominatives of these pronouns are not expressed unless 
emphatic, because the personal suffixes of the verbs already denote 
the persons. 

Reflective Pronouns. 

278 Reflective pronouns refer to the person or thing expressed in 
the nomiuative case. In English the word self is used for this 
purpose. 

279 Reflective pronouns, from their very nature, can have no no- 
minative or vocative. 

280 In the first and second persons, the common personal pronouns 
are used, viz. m6, mel &c., t9, tul &c. For the third person the 
several cases formed from the crude form sSb- self are used with- 
out any distinction for number or gender, to signify himsdf^ her- 
9df, itsdf^ themselves, 

o.F. s6b-t self, 
Ac. s§, G. sui, D. slbi, Ab. s§. 



Mernarks on the Pronouns Ego, Tu, Se. 

281 Ac. — Med and ted are used by old writers, as Plautus, for m5 
and t$. Me, t6, s9, are also doubled, as. m6me, tet€, s6s6. The 
two first are rare, and only used to give emphasis. SSsS is not 
uncommon. Mehe is an antiquated form for m@. 

* Probably igihnit (corresponding to the Sanscrit asmai\ or rather 
mig^mit. Compare too the Greek ^/i€T- (for iy/ifr-) of iifiertpost implied 
also in (tiutfs) r)fi€ts. 

f The same as the old English adjective sib * related,* still preserved 
in Scotch. In Greek the form is ae^, whence <r^6| ap€T€poSf &c 
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282 G. — Mis and tis are antiquated fonns, found in Plautus. 

283 D. — Ml is rarely used in prose writers. M6, t6 or tlbe^ atbe, 
are severally antiquated forms for mihi, tlbi, sibi. 

284 Ab. — Med and ted are found in old writers. 

285 G. pi. — These are merely genitives of the possessive adjectives 
nostSro-, uostSro-. Indeed nostrorum, uostrorum for the m.^ and 
nostrarum, uostr&rum for the f., are found in old writers. Yestrum, 
uestrl, with an e, are used by later writers. The genitives nostrl, 
uostrl are used only in the objective sense. (See § 927.) Kostrum, 
uostrum are required in partitive phrases. (See § 922.) 

285. 1 D. and Ab. pi. — Nis for nObIs is given in Festus. 

Demonsteativb Peonouns. 

286 The three demonstrative pronouns are adjectives, which point 
as it were with the finger to the place occupied : as, ho- this near 
me, isto- thcU near you, illo- that yonder. 
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Illo- (older form olo-* or oUo-) that yonder. 



Singular. 








Plural. 




Maso, 


JFem. 


Neut. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


jN'. ills 


m 


illttd 


N. 


illi 


illae 


ills 


Ac. ilium 


illam 


illlid 


Ac. 


illos 


illas 


ills 


G. illliis 


iUiiis 


illiiis 


G. 


illorum 


illaruui 


illorum 


D. illi 


illi 


illi 


D. 


illTs 


illis 


illis 


.16.1116 


ilia 


illo 


Ah. 


ilUs 


iUis 


illm 



288 In the same manner is declined isto- that near you.f 

289 To the three demonstratives, and to the adverbs derived from 
them, the demonstrative enclitic c8 or c {look, lo) is often added 
for the sake of greater emphasis. 
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Illo- with enclitic cS. 



Singular. 
Maso. Fern. Neut. 

N. ilUc illaec illQcorillttc 
Ac, illunc illanc ill5c or illuc 
G. illiuscS illiusc8 illiuscS 
D.X illic illic illic 
Ah. illoc iliac illoc 

* See §1173.1. 

t The Mss. often drop the t, as Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 163, nemp}^ m»do sto. 
(See Lachmann^s Lucretius.) 

t The dative illic is only used as an adverb. 







Plural. 






Masc. 


Fern, 


Neut. 


J^. 


illicS 


illaec 


illaec 


Ac. 


illosc8 


illascS 


illaec 


G. 


illorunc illarunc illorunc 


B. 


illiscS 


illiscS 


illiscS 


Ah 


. illiscS 


illiscg 


illiscS 
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91 In nearly all those cases which end in c, the e may be added : 
as, Ac. m. illuncS, ho. 

92 In the same manner is declined isto- with cS. 

93 If, besides the enclitic c6, the enclitic nS whether is also added, 
the first enclitic takes the form cl throughout : as, illlcInS illae- 
(^8 illdcind <bc. ; istlclng istaecInS istScInS &c. ; blcln^ baecln^ 
bScInS &c. 

94 Many of the cases from ho- alone, have disappeared from the 
language, their places being supplied by those formed from bo- 
with c6. Hence in part the irregularities of the following de- 
clension. 
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Ho- ihisy partly with, partly without the suffix cS. 





Singular. 






Plural 




M<ue. Fern. 


Neut. 




Maac, Fern, NeuL 


N. 


b!c baec 


bdc 


N, 


hi bae baec 


Ac. 


bunc banc 


hoc 


Ac. 


b5s has baec 


G. 


buius buiils 


buiiis 


G. 


borum banim borum 


D.* 


buic buic 


buic 


D. 


bis bis bis 


Ah. 


hoc bac 


hoc 


Ah. 


bis bis bis 



96 Those cases which do not end in c, as here declined, may have 
that enclitic added : as, G. huiuscS ; N. pi. m. bIcS, f. haecS or 
baec ; Ac. hoscS, <S;c. 

97 An old form of the D. or Ab. pi. is blbiis. 

98 The adverbs from illo- (or Olo-) are ill5 or ill5c or illtic to yonder 
placey thitlier; illim or illinc from yonder place; illl or illlc in 
yonder jplace, yonder, there; ilia or iliac hy yonder road, ciloruj thai 
line; and olimf formerly or hereafter, in those days. See also 
Table of words derived from prepositions. 

!99 The adverbs from isto- are, ist5 or istOc or istuc to the place 
where you are, to your part of the country ; istim or istinc from the 
place where you are; isti or istic where you are; ista or istac alonff 
the place or country where you are. 

00 The adverbs from ho- are, h5c or hue hither, towards me; 
bine hence, from me, from this time ; hic here, near me ; bac alofiff 
this road, by ma; and si (very rare), more commonly sic, so, thus, 
in t/iis way, 

* Hic is the form of the dative when used as an adverb, 
t Unless olim be the equivalent in form of our whilom, an old dative 
fd while, and signifying 'at times.* 
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Logical Pbonouns. 

301 Logical pronouns refer only to the words of a sentence. To 
these belong i- or eo- this or thcUy and qui- or quor whdch, &c* 

302 I- or eo-* this or that. 



Singular, 
Maso, Fern, Neut, 

N. is e& Id 

Ac. eum earn Id 

G. Sills Siiis Siiis 

D, &L &. ei 

Ah. 65 ea eo 



Piural. 

Maso. Fern, Neut.. 

i\r. 11 or i or rather hi eae e& 

Ac, eos eas e& 

G. e5rum earum e5ram 
D, (eia us or la or rather \nsfor aU gen- 
Ab.\ dere. 



303 Old forms are N. hls,t Ac. im or em^ D. or Ab. pi. Ibtis and 
e&bils. 

304 The adverbs from i- or eo- are, e(J to this or to that j)lace or 
decree, thither; indS (in compounds im or in, as exim or exin) 

from thisX ,from that , thence; Xbi in or at this , in 

^at , there, then; e5 along this or that line or road; lt& thusy 

so ; iam now, already, at last. 

306 Qui- or quo-§ which, what, who, any. 

Singular. 
Mmo* Fern. 

N. quis or qui quae or quS 

Ac, quern quam 

G. quoiiis or cliiiis ybr all genders 
D. quoi or cui or axil for all genders 



Neut. 
quid or qu5d 
quid or qu5d 



Ab. quo or qui 



If. 

Ac, 
G. 



Maso. 
qui 
qu5s 
qu5rum 



qua or qui 

Plural. 
Fern. 
quae 
quSs 
quarum 



qu5^ or qui 

Neut. 
quae or qu& 
quae or qu& 
qu5rum 



2). Ah. quibiis or qmsfor aU genders. 



* An older c.f. was tn, whence in-dH ady. ' from this place.' Cora- 
pare the Greek €P-0€Vt as illustrated by outo-B^v, €/a€-0«v. 

f Fest .suh voce ' Muger.' 

X For the blanks insert time, place, 4[e,, as it may be. 

§ An older c.f. was quin or cun, whence un^di (for eund^, compare 
et-^mndi) * from what place.' 
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K)6 Of the double forms, qui N. and quM are adjectives ; quis 
commonlj a substantive, rarelj an adjective ; quid a substantive 
only. 

07 Qui- or quo- is called a relative when it refers to a preceding 

word, as, the person who , the thing which , the knife with 

which , <kc. To the relative belong all the forms except quis 

qu& and quid. 

08 It is called a direct interrogative when it asks a question, as, 
who did it ? and an indirect interrogative when it only speaks of 
a question, as, we do not know who did it. To the interrogative 
belong all the forms, except qu&. 

09 It is said to be used indefinitely when it signifies any. In this 
case it is placed after some word to which it belongs ; very com- 
monly after si, nS, num, ec, &li. All the forms are used in this 
sense, but qu& is more common than quae. 

10 N. Ac. — QuIs and quem in old writers are sometimes feminine. 

11 G. B. — Quoiiis and quoi are older than the other forms. They 
appear to have been used by Oicero. An old genitive cul occurs 
in the word cul-cul-m5dl of whatever kind, 

12 Ab.— Qui is the older form, and is only used by the later 
writers in particular phrases : as, 1. quicum = quocum m. or n. ; 
2. without a substantive in the sense wherewith; 3. as an in- 
terrogative, hy what mean>8, how ? 

!13 N. pi. — QuSs is a very old form. 

114 D. and Ab. pi. — QuIs, sometimes written quels, is the older 
form of the two. 

116 The adverbs from quo- or qui- are, qu5 whither ^ to what ; 

undS (formerly cundg) from what , whence; iibi (formerly 

ciibi) in what , where, when; qua along what road or line, <fcc. 

116 The conjunctions from quo- or qui- are, quom quum or cum 
when; quando when; quam how; quare (quS. rS) qutir or cilr 
why; tit (formerly ctit) or iiti how, that, as; quM that, because, <Src. 

Otheb Pbonominal Adjectives, &c. 

H7 The following adjectives are derived from quo- or qui- : quanto- 
how great; quali- like what, of what kind; qu8t (undeclined) how 
many (whence qu8tiens how often); qu8to- occupying what place 
in a series, 

U8 From an old root, to- this, are derived the adjectives, tanto- so 
great; t&li- like this, of this kind; t5t (undecl.) so many (whence 

v2 
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tStiens io ofien) ; tSto- oecwpyiTig thUplaee; also the adverbs tarn 
to; turn or (with the enclitic c9) tunc then, 

319 Of pronominal origin are, nam thus or for^ and num nmo 
(Greek vw), an old word still used in Stiam-num even now, stiU, 
and in ntidius tertitls now the third day, two days ago. In com- 
mon use the enclitic cS is always added, as, nunc now. 

320 AH is prefixed to many of the relative forms : as, &ttqui- emy, 
iome (emphatic), declined like qui- any; K. n. &lXquantum some, 
a considerable quantity ; &llqu8t (undeclined) some, a eonsidertMe 
nwmber, &c. 

321 Ec is prefixed : as, ecqui- &c. whether any f ecquando whether 
at any time ? 

322 Num whether, 81 ^, n6 not, are also prefixed: as, numqui- 
whether any, slqui- if a/ny, nSqui- lest any, K. numquls, Slquis, 
nequXs, <Src. 

323 Of the adverbs formed from Ulqui-, nSqui-, numqui-, Slqui-, 
many take the old initial c, as &lX-cilbi, &ll-cundg, &c. 

324 VtSro- (originally ctl-tgro-) — generally an interrogative, whieh 
of the two ? and sometimes a relative, he of the two, who ; and after 
81, either, as, 81 tLtSro- if either — has G. tLtrltbB, D. titrl. Hence 
neuiSro- N. neuter, «fec. (formerly ne-ctlt€r) neither,* 

325 Ipso- ipsa- sdf, very, is declined, N. ipsiis or ipsS ipsft ipsum, 
Ac. ipsum ipsam ipsum, and the rest like ilk>*. 

326 The N. ipstls is foimd only in old writers, as Terence. ApsS 
or 'ps8 undeclined is sometimes found in old writers instead of 
the proper case of ipso- : as, re-apsS for re-ipsIL, eampsiS for earn 
ipsam, drc. 

327 Alio- one, another, has G. &Iliis, B. &lil, and N. and Ac. neiit. 
sing. &liild, and the rest like iUo-. From a erude form &li- are 
derived the old K. m. f. &]ls, n. &Ud, and the adverbs &libi dse^ 
where, UitSr otherwise, 

* The plural of those words which have the suffix th'o must be care- 
fully distinguished from the singular. Thus, 

N. sing. iU^ which of the two individuals. 

N. pi. tttrl which of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &e. 

N. sing, alt^r one of the two individuals. 

N. pi. altirl one of the two classeft, parties, nations, armies, &c 

N. sing, ^terqu^ hoih of the two individuals. 

N. pi. atriquS both of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

N. sing, neuter neither of the two individuals. 

K. pL neutrt neither of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &e. 
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)28 When &lio- is used in two following sentences, it is translated 

hy one , another ; or some , others : as, Slius 

ildety &lius l&oriimat one lentghsy another cries ; iUiOs oaedit, ftlies 
dimittit he kills some, and lets others go. 

)2& When &lio- is used twice in the same sentence, that sentence is 
commonlj translated twioe over : as, &litld &li9 tempdrS one thing 
at one time, another at another; or hj each other : as, &lii Uiis prG- 
sunt they do good to each other, 

)30 AltSro- (from &li-) one of two, another of two, the second, has 0. 
alt^tis, D. altSrI ; but altlhlils occurs in poetry.* 

^1 When altdro- is used in two following sentences, it is trans- 
lated by Ute one , the other : as, alter ildet, alter l&orttmat 

the one laughs, the other cries, 

132 When altSro- is used twioe in the same sentence, it is com- 
monly translated by eaeh^-other : as, altSr altSrum uolnSrat each 
wounds the other, 

133 As &li- and qui- form ftUqui-, so from altSro- and tttSro- is 
formed alt^r-litSro- one of the two, which is declined in both parts ; 
but elision generally takes place if the first part end in a vowel or 
m : as, K. altSriitSr altSr'tLtr& altSr'tLtrum <Src., but G. altSriiLs- 
iitiliiis. 

(34 Ullo- any (a diminutive from fino- one) has G. uUltis, D. ulll 
^le. It is accompanied by a substantive, and is used only in nega- 
tive sentences. Hence nuUo- none, declined like ullo-. 

(35 Many encHtics are added to the pronouns to give emphasis to 
them : viz. 

(36 Quidem : as, ^uldem, for Sgd quXdem lot least, 

(37 « MSt : as, SgSmSt Imysdf; uosmSt you yowrsdves. It is com- 
monly followed by ipsS : as, suismSt ipsi praesldils they themselves 
with their own troops. 

!38 TS, only with the nominative tu : as, ttitS thou thyself, 

39 G^, only with the demonstrative pronouns. See §§ 286^00. 

40 P$t£ : as, ut-p5t8 inasntuch as, as. 

41 Pt^, in certain old forms : as, mihiptS, meptS ; and a])ove all 
with the ablatives, meopt^ meaptS, suoptS, suaptS, &o. • 

(42 Dem, with the pronoun i* or eo- : as, i-dem the same. The 
N. m. drops the s, but leaves the vowel long ; the "S, and Ac. 
neut. take no d, and have the vowel short In the Ac. sing, and 

^ See note p. 54. 
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G. pi. tbe final m becomes n before d. Thus, K. Idem e&-dem 
Idem, Ac. eun-dem ean-dem Idem <Src« So also with tSt, t5tl- 
dem (undecl.) precisely as many; and with tanto-, N. m. tantus- 
dem, Ac. of the same mxignitude. 

343 Bam, with quo- or qui-. N. qui-dam quse-dam quid-dam or 
quod-dam, Ac. quen-dam quan-dam quid-dam or quod-dam &;g, 
a certain person or thing. It is used when a person cannot or 
will not state whom or what he means, and often serves to soften 
adjectives which would express too much: as, dlvln& quaedam 
6ldquenti& a certain godlike doqitence, a sort of godlike eloquence, 
I had almost said a godlike eloquence. From quidam is derived 
quondam at som/e former or future tim£, formerly, hereafter, 

344 Quam, with quo- or qui- : as, N. quisquam quaequam quid- 
quam or quicquam kc, any, in negative sentences. It is com- 
monly used without a substantive. See uUo- above. From quisquam 
are formed the adverbs umquam or unquam (originally cumquam) 
ever; from whence nunquam never, nS-qulquam in vain, haudqu&- 
quam in no way, hy no means, neutlquam or rather ntitlquam in 
no way, hy no means, usquam any whercj nusquam no where, 

345 Piam (probably another form of preceding sufiiz), with quo- 
or qui- : as, K. quispiam quaepiam quidpiam or quodpiam &:c. any 
(emphatic). From qui-piam comes the adverb uspiam any where, 

346 Nam : as, N. quisnam or quinam quaenam quidnam or quod- 
nam &c. who, which f in interrogations (emphatic) ; and K. iiter- 
nam which of the two f in interrogations (emphatic). 

347 QuS (this enclitic is probably a corruption of the relative 
itself) : as, N. quisqug quaequS quidqug or quodquS &c. every, 
each; whence the adverbs tlblquS every where, imdXqug /rom every 
side, titlquS any how, at any rate, usquS every step, every vruyment; 
also N. titerqug iitr&qu6 iitrumqug each of two, both, 

348 QuisquS in old writers is used in the same sense as quIcunquS. 

349 QuisquS is generally placed — 1. after relatives and relative 
conjunctions : as, ut quisquS u6nit as each arrived; 2. after reflec- 
tive pronouns : as, pro s6 quisquS each for himself; 3. after super- 
latives and ordinal numerals : as, opttimus quisquS aH the best 
men, dSctimus quisquS every tenth man, qudtus quisquS ? {^very 
how manyeth) how few f 

350 OumquS or cunquS (an old variety of quisqug) : as, N. qul- 
• cunquS quaecunquS quodcunquS &c. whoever, whosoever, whichever, 

whatever: so also K. iitercunquS titr&cunquS tLtrumcunquS &o. 
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^vdheotT of the two ; N. m. qnantusounquS <Src. Tutw great soever ^ 

quanddconquS whensoever &o. OiinquS may be separated from the 

other word : as, qui mS cimquS uldit whoever saw me» QulcunquS 

is rarely used as an indefinite, any whatever, 
351 Yls (thou wiehesty from uSl- wish) : as, N. quiuls quaeuls quid- 

uls or quoduls <Src. ani/ one you please (the best or the worst), a 

universal affirmative ; whence quamuls as much asyoupleasey no 

matter how , though ever so ; and tlteruls iitr&uis tltrum- 

uls whichever oftketwo yon please, 
^2 Ltibet or Ubet {ytjleaseth) : as, N. m. qulltibet if^c. any one you 

piease ; and N. m. tLterltlbet <&c. whichever of the two you please, 
t53 Relative forms are often doubled. Thus, qui- doubled : as, N. 

m. quisquXs,* n. quidquld or quicquld whoever ^ no matter who; 

whence culculmddl, a genitive, of whatever kind, and qu0qu5 mddo 

in any way whatever, 
(55 Quanto- doubled : as, N. m. quantusquanttls &c. how great 

soever y no matter how great, 
t56 Qu&li- doubled : as, K. m. quIllisquSJls &o. whatever-like, no 

matter what-like, 
\bl Qu5t doubled : as, quotquSt (undeclined) how many soever,^ 

no matter how m/iny, 
t58 So also there are the doubled adverbs or conjunctions ; quam- 

quam however, no matter how, although, and yet ; iitiit however, 

no matter how ; qudquo whithersoever ; imdSundS whencesoever ; 

ilbiiibi wheresoever ; qu&quS. along whatsoever road, 

PossESsrvB Pbokoijns. 
(69 Meo- mea- mine, my, 

Tuo- tua- thirie, thy, your, yours (referring to one person). 
Suo- sua- his, hers, her ; its ; theirs, their, 
NostSro- nostSra- owrs, our ; N. nostSr nostrS. nostrum <bc. 
Vost&ro- uostfira- or uestSro- uestSra- yours, your (referring to 
more than one) ; N. uostSr uostrft nostrum <Src 
Otiio- cuia- whose, 
160 These are all declined regularly, except that the m. Y. of meo- 

is ml. 
^1 Suo- is a reflective pronoun, and can only be used when it re- 
fers to the nominative (see § 280). In other cases his, her or its 
must be translated by the genitive 6iiis from i-, and their by the 
genitive edrum or eftrum. 

* No fipeciftl fbim ton the fenuiuM in use. 
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362 The adjective cuio- is rarely met with, the genitives ctuib, 
quOrum, quftrum, being used in its place. 

363 The possessive pronouns, if not emphatic, are placed after the 
noun they belong to. If they are emphatic, they are placed before it. 

364 From the possessive pronouns are derived : 

Nostrati- or nostr&t-, N. nostras of owr courdry. 
Vostrati- or uostr&t-, N. uostrfts of your country, 
Oui&ti- or cui&t-, N. ctii&s of whose country, 

365 Formed in the same way are inftim&ti- hdonging to the lotpett, 
summ9>ti- hdonging to the highest* All these are declined like 
Arplnati- or Arpln&t- belonging to Arpinum, 
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Table of Pbonominal Advebbs. 



Ending in 


bt or 1, dat. 


o(=om) ace. 


old gen. ^ ^ 


Meaning 


where 


whUJier 


whence 


along what 
road 


ho- 


hic 


h5,t hoc, J hue 


hinc 


h3.c 


isto- 


isti, istic 


ist5, istoc,t isttic 


istim,istinc 


ista, isiAc 


iUo- 


illl,illlc 


iU5, iUoct iUuc 


ilUm, illinc 


ilia, iuao 


i-or eo- 


Ibf 


eo 


iudS 


ea 


i- or eo- + dem 


Ibidem 


eddem 


indldem 


eadem 


qui- or quo- 


tlbf 


qu5 


und8 


qua 


iltgro- 


iitrSbi 


iitro 


iitrindfi 


iitra 


&Ho- 


filiiib! 


&U5 


filiundS 


ftlia 


&U- 


&llb! 








altSro- 




altr5§ 


altrind«(?)|l 




neutfiro- 


neutriibi 


neutro 






&li-+ qui- or quo- 


ftUctibl 


&Uqud 


SllcundS 


&llqua 


si + qui- &c. 


slciib! 


slqud 


sicundg 


slqua 


nS+qui- &c. 


nSciibf 


nSquO 


nScundS 


nSqua 


num + qui- &o. 


numciib! 


numqu5 






qui- doubled 


iibitibi 


quoqu5 


undeundS 


quaqua 


qui- or quo- + uls 


tibluls 


quouls 


undSuIs 


quauls 


qui- <fec. + Itibet 


tibililbet 


quoltibet 


undgliibet 


qualtlbet 


qui- &c. + quS 


iiblquS 


quoqu6lf 


undlquS 




»ltSro-+qug 


tLtrdblqufi 


titroqufi 


tltrinquS 


tltraquS 


qui- &c. + quam 




qu5quam 




quaquam** 


qui- &G. + nam 


tiblnam quonam 




qv^Umm 



• See § 790. 

t Occurring in horaum for ho-uorsum ' hitherwardo. 
} Less used than the other forms. 
§ Occurring in altrd-tiors&s ' towards the other side.** 
II Virtually occurring in altrinsSc&s ' from the other side.* 
^ In quoquSuorsUs ' in every direction.' 
••In negudquam and haudquaquam ' in no way, by no means.' 
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VERBS. 

167 An active verb denotes action, that is, movement : as, caed- 
feilf ctU or strike, ciir- run. 

i68 The person (or thing) from whom the action proceeds is called 
the nominative to the verb, 

'69 The object to which the action is directed is called the accusa- 
tive after the verb. 

70 A verb which admits a nominative is csJled personal : as, caed- 
strike ; whence uir caedlt the man strikes. 

71 A verb which does not admit a nominative is called impersonal : 
as, tdna- thunder ; whence tdn&t it thunders, 

72 A transitive verb is one which admits an object or accusative 
after it : as, caedit puSrum he strikes the boy, 

173 An intransitive verb is one which does not admit an accusative : 

as, ctlr- run ; whence currlt he runs, 
(74 The object of a transitive verb may be the agent himself: as, 

caedo m6 I strike mysdf, caedis t6 you strike yourself, caedit sS he 

strikes himMlf &c. A verb is then said to be used as a reflective, 
\*16 In Latin a reflective suffix is added to a transitive verb, so as 

to give it the reflective sense : as, uerto I turn, uer.iJr I turn my- 

sdf ; uertis you turn, uertSi^ you turn yourself ; uertit Ae turns, 

u^rtlttlr he turns himself, 
(76 A reflective verb then denotes an action upon oneself, and in 

Latin is conjugated in the imperfect tenses with a suffix s or r,* 

It will be denoted by an r between brackets : as, uert-(r.) turn 

onesdf, 
\TJ The perfect tenses of a reflective verb are supplied by the verbs 

Ss- and fu- be, united with the participle in to-, 
J78 An intransitive verb is generally in meaning reflective : as, 

ciir- run i. e. put oneself in a certain rapid motion, ambiila- walk 

• This suffix is no doubt the pronoun se ' self,' which, as it is not limited 
in number and gender, was probably at first not limited in person. In 
some of the Slavonic languages the same pronoun is actually applied to 
all the persons ; and in the Lithuanian the reflective verb is formed from 
the simple verb through all the persons by the addition of «. The inter- 
change of 8 and r has been seen already in the noims ; another example 
presents itself in uert^r-ts, which is formed from vertis^ precisely as the 
gen. pulu^T'ls from the c.p, pulu^s, and the old pi. gen. nucSr-um (see 
§ S.'t) from the sing. gen. nticis. So also lapidSrum, regerum (Charisius, 
p. 40 Putsch.), bouirum ^Cato B. B. 62). 
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i. e. ;pvJt oneself in a certain moderate motion ; but as the object in 
these cases cannot easily be mistaken, no reflective pronoun or 
suflix is added. 

379 When the source of an action (t.«. the nominatiye) is not 
known, or it is thought not desirable to mention it, it is common 
to say that the action proceeds from the object itsel£ A reflective 
so used is called a passive : thus uertlttLr, literally, he turns him- 
self , is often used for he is turned,* 

380 This passive use of a verb with a reflective suffix is more 
common than the proper reflective use. 

381 The nominative to the passive verb is the same as the accusa- 
tive after the transitive verb, caedunt puSrum they strike the hoy^ 
or caedltur puSr the hoy is struck. 

382 Hence passive verbs can be formed only from transitives. 

383 An impersonal passive verb however is formed from intransi- 
tivesTf : as, from ndce- do damage, n^oSliir damage is done; from 
resist- stand in opposition, offer resistance, rSsistltiir resistance is 
offered. When the intransitive verb can be thus expressed by an 
English verb and substantive, the passive impersonal may be trans- 
lated by what is also strictly impersonal, the person who does the 
damage, or offers the resistance, &c. not being mentioned. At 
times this is impracticable, and it is necessary to use the word 
they or people with the active, as from i- go, Ittir they go, 

384 Transitive verbs also may form a passive impersonal : as, from 
die- say, dlcdtiirt they say ; but in this case the words of the sen- 
tence that follow dlclttir may perhaps be considered as a nomina- 
tive to it. See Syntax, § 1240. 

* Many European languages will afford examples of this strange tise 
of the reflective ; as the German : Das versteht sick von selbst^ * that is 
understood of itself;' the French: Le corps se trouva, *the body was 
found ;' the Italian : Si loda Puomo modesto, * the modest man is praised ;* 
the Spanish : Las agfuts se secaron^ * the waters were dried up.' There 
is something like this in our own language : the chair got broken in the 
scuffle. Nay, children may often be heard to use such a phrase as the 
ehair broke itself, 

f Where the action of an intransitive verb is to be expressed without 
mentioning the nominative, the artifice of supposing the action to proceed 
from the object is of course impracticable, because an intransitive verb 
has no object Here a second artifice b adopted, and the action is sup- 
posed to proceed from itself ; thus, nocetur, literally translated, is * damage 
does itself/ 

X In Italian, si dice ; in Spanish, se dize. In German it is expressed 
by man sagt, * man says*/ from which the French have literally translated 
their on dit, originally horn dit. 
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185 A etatic verb denotes a state : as, ^ 5«, donni- deep, i&ce- lie, 

Vii^Qar be awake, m6tu-/(5ar. 
^6 Static verbs generally end in e, by which they are sometimes 

distinguished from active verbs of nearly the same form and 

meaning: as, 

iic- (yr i&ci- throw, i&ce- lie, 

pend- hang or suspend, pende- hang or he suspended. 

sId- (sidSre) alight or sink, s6de- sit or he seated. 

c&p- or c&pi- take, h&be- hold or have, 
possld- enter vpon possession, posslde- possess, 

fern- hoil, feme- he hoiling hot, 

[cand- set onfire\, cande- Uaze, & cSle- he hot, 

tend- stretch, strain, tSne- hold tight. 

alba- whiten, albe- he white. 

387 A static imperfect is nearly equivalent to the perfect of an 
active : as, posssdit he has taken possession, and possldet he pos- 
sesses or is- in possession; possSdSrat he had taken possession, and 
pos^dSbat he possessed or was in possession; possSdMt he will 
have taken possession, and possldsbit he will possess or he in pos- 
session. 

588 Hence many static verbs in e have no perfect ; and even in 
those which appear to have one, the perfect by its meaning seems 
to belong to an active verb. Thus fi*Ige- he cold is said to have 
a perfect frix-. The compound rSfrixit does exist, but not with 
a static meaning : thus ulnum rSfrixit the wine got or has got 
eold again. The form of the perfect itself implies a present rg- 
&Ig-, not rSfrige-. 

389 Hence two perfects from active verbs are translated as static 
imperfects : as, gno- or gno-sc- examiTie, whence perf. gnouit he 
has examined or he knows, gnouSrat he had examined or he knew ; 
oonsue- or consuesc- a^^uire a habit or accustom oneself, whence 
perf. consu6uit he has acquired the habit or is accustomed, consuG- 
nfirat he had acquired the habit or uhzs accibstomed. 

390 Two verbs have only the perfect in use, and these translated 
by English imperfects of static meaning, viz. 5d-*, mSmIn-, whence 
Odit he hates, 5dSrat he hated, odSiit he will hate; mSmlnit he 

• These imply an imperfect crude form Hd- or Mi- ' take an aversion 
to,' whence bdio- sb. n. * hatred ;' and mSn^ *mind' or * notice,' whence the 
sb. f. men-ti- or ment- ' mind.' 
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rememherSf mSmlnSrat he remmb&red^ mSmlnSrIt Ae wiR remem^ 
her, 

391 Static verbs are for the most part intransitive ; but some are 
transitive, as those which denote possession, hSbe- hcld^ tSne- held 
tight, keepy posslde- poaseu, sci- know; and verbs of feeling, as, 
&ma- hvey tlme-/€ar. 

Ibbboulasities of Fobm and Meaniko. 

392 A static intransitive has sometimes a reflective or passive per- 
fect. Such a verb is commonlj called a I^etUer-Passive : as, 

Lat, English. Pres. 3 pers. Per/, 3 pers, masc, 

aude- dare, audet austis est. 

gaude- rejoice, gaudet g9.ulsiis est. 

fid- trust, fidit fisilsest. 

sSle- he teonty sSlet sSlltiLs est. 

393 To the same class belong several impersonal verbs of feeling, 
&c. : viz. 

mlsSre- denoting ^tVy, mIsSret mXsSrItum or misertum est. 

ptide- „ shame, ptldet ptiduit or ptidltum^st. 

pXge- ,, reltKtance, pYget plgnit or plgltum est. 

taede- „ weariness, taedet taeduit or per-taesum est. 

liibe- „ pleasure, Itibet Itibuit or Itlbltum est. 

pl&ce- „ approbation, pl&cet pl&cuit or pl&cltum est. 

lice- „ permission, licet llcuit or Ucltum est. 

394 Some transitive verbs are used without a reflective pronoun or 
suffix, yet with a reflective or intransitive meaning : as, fortun& 
uert^T2A fortune had turned i. e. had turned hersdf. In these cases 
the pronoims mS, t6, s@ &c. are said to be imderstood. 

396 This use of a transitive form with a reflective or intransitive 
meaning is more common in the perfect tenses : as, rSuertlttir he 
returns, rguertebatiir he was returning, rguertettir he wiU return; 
but rSuertit he has returned, rguertgrat he had returned, rSuert&lt 
he will have returned. So dSuertltiir he turns otU of the road into 
an inn, but dSuertit (perf.) he has done so ; plangittir he heats him- 
self, but planxit he has beaten himsdf. 

396 Some of the principal verbs which are thus used with both 
a transitive, and reflective or intransitive meaning, are the fol- 
lowing: 
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Lai. Trans. 


Inirana. 


Lai, Trans. 


Intrans. 


m6u.e- movey 


move. 


plang- heat. 


beatoneadf. 


aage- increase^ 


increase. 


indlpi- begin, 


begin. 


laxa- loosen, 


get loose. 


incllna- dani, 


dant. 


lS,nar iffoshf 


wash. 


abstlne- keep away. 


abstain. 


mUta- change, 


change. 


rSmIt- let go again^ 


rdax. 


8ta- set up, 


stand. 


suppMXta- keep filling up. 


abound. 


rur pui in violent rusL 


pwecIpXta-^Arotr headlong^ 


rush head- 


motion, 






long.* 



97 In some verbs the transitive meaning, though originally be- 
longing to the word, has become nearly or quite obsolete, as in 
pr5p6ra- hasten, trans, or intrans., prSpinqua- make near or ap- 
proach. 

98 The reflective fbrm seems to have been originally given to some 
verbs to denote reciprocal action : as, 



amplect-lmiir 

(sonuicia-miir 

fabiUfi-miir 

ISqu-un^ 

lucta-mttr 

OBciila-mlii 



we embrace each other, 
we abuse each other, 
we talk together, 
we talk together, 
we wrestle together, 
we kiss each other. 



parti-miLr we share together, 
ipToe]iek'in\a we fight each other, 
rixa-miir we snarl at each other, 
sol^miir we comfort each other. 
sorti-miir we cast lots together, 
sauia-miir we kiss each other. 



99 Many reflective verbs are translated by an English intransitive : 
as, pr8flc-isc- (r.) set out, laeta- (r.) rejoice, which have still a re- 
flective sense. These are called Intransitive Deponents. 

00 Many reflective verbs have so far thrown off the reflective 
meaning, that they are translated by an English transitive and 
take a new accusative : as, mira- (r.) admire, uSre- (r.) fear, am- 
plect- (r.) embrace, indu- (r.) clothe onesdf, put on, sSqu- ij:.)foUow, 
![mlta- (r.) make <msdf like, imitate. These are called Tra^isitive 
Deponents. 

01 Some intransitive verbs, by a slight change of meaning, are 
used transitively : as, from horre- bristle or shudder, horriet tSng- 
br&s he dreads the dark; m&ne- wait, m&net aduentum 6iiis he awaits 
his arrival; ifle- sm^eU, Met unguent& he smeUs of perfumes. This 

* It is in this way that /i-, only a shortened fonn of fcfci-, first sig- 
nified * make myself,' and then * become' or ^ am made.' It is indeed pro- 
bable that the o infdcio was not always pronounced. This would account 
for its disappearance in the Italian infinitive /ar« and French /atr^; and 
would also account for the fact ihatji is commonly long before a vowel, 
aa/t'O * I am made,' for^t-o* 
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is pardcularly the case with some neater pronouns : as, from 
IftbOra- labotir, id l&bOrat he is Idbowring at this, (See § 909.) 

402 Intransitive verbs may have an accusative of a noun which has 
the same meaning : as, ultam iflcundam ulult he is living a de- 
lightful liff. This is called the CogncOe Accusative (§ 894). 

403 Intransitive verbs when compounded sometimes become transi- 
tive : as, u&d-* go^ 6u&d- go out, escape; whence eu&dSrS pSiT- 
ciil9 or ex pSrlctilO to make on^s way out of doTiger, or 6uad9r6 
pSrlciilum to escape danger; — ufini- come, conuSni- come toge- 
ther, meet; whence conuSnIre ftlXquem to meet one, to go and see 
a person; — gr&d- or gr&di- (r.) march, 6gr6d- or Sgrgdi- (r.) 
march out, leave; whence Sgrgdi urb^ or ex urb^ to march out of 
the city, or SgrSdi urbem to leave the city, 

404 Some transitive verbs when compounded take a new transitive 
sense, nearly allied to the original meaning, and thus have a double 
construction : as, da- put, circimida- put round or surround; 
whence circumd&rS mtirum urbl to throw a waU round the city, or 
drcumd^e urbem mtirO to surround the city with a waH; — 
s5r- sow or plant, insSr- plant in, graft; whence ins6r6r6 plrum 
om5 (dat.) to graft a pear on a wild ash, or insSrgre omum pIrO 
(abL) to engraft a wild axh with a pear; — ^\Xr put, indu- put 
on, clothe; induSrS uestem &llcul to put a dress on one, or induSre 
&lXquem uestS to dothe one with a dress, 

406 The verb then has two forms or voices : the simple voice (com- 
monly called the active), which does not take the reflective suf- 
fix; the reflective voice (commonly called ihQ passive), which does 
take it. 

Pebsonal Sutfixes to Yekbs. 

406 In English the pronouns /, you or thou, he, she, it, &c. are 
prefixed to a verb. In Latin, as in Greek, little syllables with the 
same meaning are attached to the end of a verb so as to form one 
word with it. 

407 The Greek verb in its oldest shape formed from the pronouns 
me- me, su- or tu- thou, and to- this, the three suffixes mt, st, t%^ 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, HmX, M, &i,f Now the Latin lan- 
guage has its personal suffixes not unlike these : viz. dm, is, U. 

♦See §451.1. 

t Compare the old verb tipu {&r-fu), tff-in, €tr-rt, with the old refleo 
tive verb Tinnr-o/i-o*, TwirT-e(r-cu, TwirT-6T-«. 
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08 The suffix ihn^ belonging to the first person, is but little altered 
in sum («^-nm) lam, or in inqu-am* 1 9ay. 

09 More commonlj the suffix om undergoes one of two changes. 
Either the m is lost, as, scrlb-o I write, for scrlVomf; or, if a 
vowel precede, the o sometimes disappears, leaving the m, as, 
SdlbClba'm I was writing, 

10 The final o of the first person is always long in Yirgilt, but 
oonmion in later poets. 

11 The suffixes of the second person, isl, and of the third person, 
^^ also lose their vowel, if the verb itself end in one. Thus, 
sorlb-ls you write, and scrlb-It he writes ; but scrlbsba's you were 
forvtin^y &r9.'s you plough, scrlbSba't he woe writing, &ra't he 
pUmghs, So also the iis lost in fers you bring, fert he brings; ^ 
(for ^Is) you are, est he is; and uolt he wishes. 

12 When the suffix U thus loses its vowel by contraction, as, 
&ra-lt, &rat he ploughs, it might be expected that the syllable 
would be long ; but it is in &ct nearly always short. Still in the 
reflective the right quantity is preserved, scrlbSb&t-iir, fir9>-tiir; 
and the old poets, including even Virgil, have examples of a long 
quantity in such words as vers&t, auge&t, accldst. 

13 The form of the second person suffix in the perfect is ^ for ^ .* 
as, scripsis-tl you have written, 

14 The suffixes of plurality for the nouns were s and urn, (See 
§ 62.) Those employed for the verbs are nearly the same. 

16 From dmif and s is formed the double suffix dm^ ^ we' for the 
old Greek verb. The old Latin prefers imiis, as in u51-tLmiis we 
wish, stbntls (~Ss-tLmtLs) toe are, quaes-tLmiis we ask, Oommonly 
Im^ is written, as scrlb-lmiLs we write.\\ 

* The English language still retains a trace of the first person suffix 
in the verb am. 

f See the adverbs of motion towards, where om final is similarly 
zeduced to o. . . 

t Spondee and nescio appear to have a short o in Virgil, but in reality 
are to be considered as words of two syllables, spondo or spondyo and 
nefcyo. ' Sew in^Italian has become so. 

§ The t English language still retains its suffix of the second person 
stt, and of the third person eth or «, as ia sendest and sendeth or sends, 

II See the same interchange of &ii its and imus in the superlatives 
($ 242), and in the ordinal numerals (§ 252). Nay the Emperor Au- 
gustus wrote simus (i. e. s^mtts) for sumus in the indicative, 

G 2 



416 The iiB lost after a vowel : na, scrlb^bft-mils we were wrUing, 
ftrft-mtls we plough. 

417 From tu or ti and 9 is formed the double sufiix tU ^ you' (pi.) ; 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, UXs : as, scrlb-ltls you (pL) write. 

418 The prefixed i is lost after a vowel : as, scrlbsbft-tls you (pi.) 
were writing, &r&-tls you (pi.) jilough. So also in es-tXs yo%k are^ 
fer-tls you bring, and uol-tXs you wish. 

419 The syllable attached to the verb to form the third person 
plural is unt : as, scrlb-unt they write, 

420 The u is always lost if the verb end in a or 6, and sometimes 
if it end in L Thus, scrlb6barnt they were writing, scrlbe-nt they 
wiU writCy scripsSri-nt they wiU have written ; but audi-unt they 
hear, 

421 In the imperative mood the suffixes of the second person sin- 
gular and plural change the is into ^, and Uts into U4: as, scnb-8 
and scrlb-Xt6 wHte, BcnbIt5-tS ye shaU write,* 

422 The final ^is lost after a vowel : as, firft j^lough; also in fSr 
hring, f&c make, die eay, due lead, $s le. 

Moods, <feo. 

423 The indicative mood is used for the main verb of a sentence, 
whether it be affirmative, negative^ or interrogative. It is also 
used in some secondary sentences. 

The indicative mood has no special suffix. 

424 The imperative mood commands. Its suffix in the future tense 
is the syllable or i^ ; as, scrlb-lto thou shaU write, 

426 The two tenses of the imperative are commonly united as one. 

427 The subjunctive mood, as its name implies, is used in second- 
ary sentences subjoined to the main verb. 

428 In some sentences it is not uncommon to omit the main verb, 
and then the subjunctive mood seems to sigoify power ^ permiasion, 
duty, wish, purpose^ resviU, allegation, hypothesis; whereas in £EUSt 
these notions rather belong to the verb which is not expressed. 
Thus the phrase. Quid ^iam ? is translated by What should I 
do F or What am I to do ^ But the full phrase is Quid uis fILciam ? 
What do you wish me to do ^ 

• So in the Greek, even the mdicative has rvirrtrc for Tvirrrris. 
Compare also the double fom 3 trisiis and tristS, nuigU and moffi^ and 
above all the second persons of reflective verbs : uiderts, uiderS; uide^ 
darU, mdebari, &c. 
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429 The suffix of the sabjunctive mood cannot be easily separated 
from those of the subjunctive tenses. 

130 The infinitive mood is also used in secondary sentences sub- 
joined to the main verb. It differs from the subjunctive in that it 
does not admit the personal suffixes to be added to it. 

31 The suffix of the infinitive mood is M or ihr^: as, es-sS to be, 
Bdlb-^rS to write. 

32 The infinitive mood may also be considered as a neuter sub- 
stantive undeclined, but differing from other substantives in that 
it has the construction of a verb with a noun following. 

33 The supines are the accusative and ablative cases of a masculine 
substantive formed from a verb with the suffix Uu or tt^ The ao 
cusative supine has occasionally the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

34 The accusative supine is in many grammars called the supine 
active ; and the ablative supine, the supine passive. 

35 The gerund is a neuter substantive formed from a verb with 
the suffix endo or undo; of which the first vowel is lost after a 
and e. In the old writers it has the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

136 A participle is an adjective in form, but differs from adjectives, 
first, because an adjective speaks of a quality generally, while a 
participle speaks of an act or state at a particular time ; secondly, 
because a participle has the construction of a verb with the noun 
following. 

On Tenses in oenebal. 

137 Tense is another word for time. There are three tenses : past^ 
j>reaent, and future, 

138 The past and future are boundless ; the present is but a point 
of time. 

439 As an act may be either past, present, or future, with respect 
to the present moment^ so yesUrday had its past, present, and 
friture; and to-morrow again will have its past, present, and 
future. 

Thus, first in reference to the present moment, we have : Past, 
he has written to A; Pres. he is writing to B; Fut. h^ is going to 
write to €, 

Secondly, in reference to yesterday or any other moment now 
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gone by : Past^ he had written to D; Fires, he was writing to E; 
Fut. he woe going to write to F, 

Thirdly, in reference to tomorrow or any moment not yet 
arrived : Past, he wiU have written to O; Pres. he wiU he writing 
to H; Fut. he wiU he going to write to L 

440 Or the same ideas may be arranged as follows : 

Action finished, or perfect: at a past time, he had written to 
D; at the present moment, he hoe written to A-; at a future time, 
he wiU have written to O. 

Action going on, or imperfect : at a past time, he was writing 
to E; at the present moment, he is writing to B; at a future time, 
he will he writing to H, 

Action intended : at a past time, he was going to write to F; 
at the present moment, he is going to write to ; at a future time, 
he wUl he goiny to write to L 

441 Or lastly, the same ideas may be represented by the lines in 
the following diagram : 
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A point in the vertical Mne pp denotes present time ; a point 
in gy denotes yesterday or some past time ; a point in «, tomor- 
row or some future time. 

The several horizontal lines a, 5, c, &c. denote the time occu- 
pied in writing to -4, J?, C, &c. respectively. Thus, 

a is wholly to the left of pp, and signifies he has trrton^-pre- 
sent perfect. 
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h partly on the left, partly on the right : he is tm^iM^— present 
imperfect. • 

€ wholly to the right : he is going to write — present intention. 

d wholly to the left oi yy : he had vyiitten at time y — ^past per- 
fect. 

e partly on the left, partly on the right : he was writing at time 
y — ^past imperfect. 

/ wholly to the right : at time y he was going to write — ^past 
intention. 

g wholly to the left oitt: he wiU have written at time t — future 
p^rseCb* 

h partly on the left, partly on the right : he will he writing at 
time t — future imperfect. 

i wholly to the right : at time t he will he going to write — future 
intention. 

42 The word ^ perfect' in all these phrases means rdativdy past : 
thus the present perfect is past, the past perfect was past, the 
future perfect vnll he past. 

43 Again, the perfect tenses are used for events recently past, the 
consequences still remaining. I have passed a good nighty and fed 
refreshed; he had had his hreahfast^ and was pvtting on his hoots ; 
you win then have fmi^ked your letter, and wUl he ready to walk with 
me. But we cannot say, William the Conqueror has died in Nor- 
mandy, 

144 So also the tenses of intention apply to a time soon to arrive. 

145 The aorist, he wrote^ is not thus limited ; it may be applied to 
any past time ; as, Cicero wrote a history of his consulship. It does 
not, like the past tenses which we have been considering, stand in 
any relation to any other point of time. The consequences of the 
act are not alluded to, as in the perfects ; nor the duration of the 
act spoken of, as in the imperfects. On the contrary, the aorist 
treats the act as a mere point of past time. 

146 In the diagram the aorist ma^r be represented by the point h, 

147 The simple future, he wHl write, corresponds in general char 
racter to the aorist of past time. It is equally independent of 
other {>oints of future time, and speaks of the act as momentary. 

148 In the diagram the future may be represented by the point L 

149 If the simple present were strictly limited to the mere point of 
. time which belongs to it, it would seldom be used ; but this, like 

some of the other tenses, is employed to denote a state of things, 
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ciutomsy general truths, Ac, the duration of which in &ct is not 
limited to a mere moment.* * 

450 The true present may be represented in the diagram by the 
point m in^. 

Tenses ov the Latin Yebb. 

451 The Latin indicative has six leading tenses: — three perfect 
tenses, and three which, for convenience, but somewhat inaccu- 
ratel3rt, are called imperfects ; viz. the present, the past-imperfect, 
the future ; the present-perfect, the past-perfect, the future-per- 
fect. 

451.1 The c.F. of a verb is often strengthened for the imperfect 
tenses : (a.) by lengthening the vowel : thus, die- «ay, dtlc- foa<f, 
fid- trust, become in the imperfect tenses die-, due-, fid-, (b,) by 
doubling the final consonant : thus, mit- let go, ciLr- ru/n, uSr- 
sweep, become mitt-, curr-, uerr-. (c.) by substituting two conso- 
nants for the final consonant : thus, rtLp- hv/rst, scid- tear, t^n- 
Btretch, become rump-, scind-, tend-. 

452 The present has no tense suffix : as, scrlb- write, scrlblt he 
writes, 

453 When an affirmation is made with emphasis, also in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases, the verb do is commonly used in 
the translation : as, he does write; he does not write; does he 
write? 

454 The present-imperfect has the same form in Latin : as, scnbit 
he is writing* 

* An example of the true present, as applied to acts, occurs in Ivan- 
hoe (c. xxix.), where the agitated Rebecca, standing at the lattice, le- 
Sorts to the sick knight the proceedings of the siege. *' He blenches not, 
e blenches not !** said Rebecca. " I see him now ; he leads a body of 
men close under the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down the 
piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
black plume floats abroad over the4hrong, like a raven over the field of 
the slain. They have made a breach in the barriers I they rush in ! they 
are thrust back I Front-de-B<suf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic 
form above the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed hand to hand and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds." Such a use of the true present can only be looked for in dra- 
matic writing. The historic presentj as it is called, is an imitation of this 
dramatic excitement. 

t Inaccurately, see § 469. 
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I5d The present is sometimes employed in past narrative^ both in 
T^gligli and Latin, as if the scene described were passing before 
one's eyes. This is called the historic present : as, he then plunges 
into the river f swims acrosSy and seeks the tent of the king, 
S6 The present is also used in Latin when a state has continued 
for some time and still exists : as, iam tris mensis &best he has 
been absent now three months, 
t57 The present in Latin sometimes denotes not even the begin- 
ning of an act, but only the purpose, when the mind alone is em- 
ployed upon it, or the matter at best is only in preparation : as, 
uxSrem dUdii he is going to be married. 
^ On the other hand, the present is at times used in Latin after 
certain conjunctions when past time is in fact meant : as, 

A, Quid pater, uiuitne? B, Yiuom, qvum, inde aMmuSy* 

liquimus (Flaut, Capt. ii. 2. 32). 
A. Well and your fitther, is he living ? B. We left him alive, 

when we came away. 
Diim studeo obsequi tibi, paene inlusi uitam flliae {Ter, And. 

V. 1. 3). 
While I have endeavouredt to oblige you, I have almost trifled 
away my daughter's life. 
So also with postquam, tibi, and tit, when they signify the m^mient 
that, 

459 The past-imperfect has the suflix ebd : as, scrlbSba- toaa writ- 
ing, scrlbsbat he was rcriiing. 

460 But the e of ebd is lost after the vowels a and e : as, &r&'bat he 
was ploughing, dScQ'bat he was teaching. While after the vowels 
i and u the e is commonly left : as, uSni-9bat he was coming, &cu- 
6bat he was sharpening. 

461 The verb i- go loses the e : as, I'bat he was going. The old 
writers and the poets often use this contracted form with other 
yerbs in i : as, molirbat he was softening, 

462 Sometimes this tense is expressed in English by the simple 
past tense, he wrote. Thus, in answer to the question. What used 
to be his duties in the couniing-hovM ? the reply might be. He 
wrote the foreign letters. This would be expressed in the Latin 
by the tense in ebd, because a continued state of things is meant, 

* In editions generally ahiimus^ which is against the metre (dbyimua, 
§ 25). Some Mss. at any rate have abimui ; and see § 1455 e, 
f Or, * In my endeavours.* 
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Bcrlb-ebat he ii9ed to writer he always wrote. The Latin aorist would 
speak onlj of one act : He wrote the foreign letters on a partictdar 
ocoasion, scripsit. 

463 The use of the English simple past tense for a continued state 
of things is very common with verbs of static meaning (see § 385) : 
as, he sat (all the time) on a rock; he loved frank and open con- 
duct. 

464 The past-imperfect is also used in Latin when a state had con- 
tinued for some time, and still existed at the moment spoken of : 
as, iam tris mensis S>b8rat he had been absent then three months, 

465 The past-imperfect sometimes denotes only a past purpose, or 
that a matter was in preparation : as, uxorem duc6bat he was 
going to he married, 

466 The ^vav^le fvtwre appears to have had for its suffix the syllable 
&b, which however loses its vowel after verbs in a or e, and its 
consonant''^ after verbs ending in a consonant, t, or u. Thus 
from verbs in a and e we have, S,ra'b- wiU plough^ &r9>'b-It he 
wiU plough ; d5c5'b- wiU teach^ d8c5'b-Xt he wiU teach.f 

467 Those verbs which retain only the vowel prefer a for the first 
person singular, and e for the rest : as, scrlb-a'm I shall write^ 
scnb-6's you will write, scrlb-e't he vnll write, &c. 

468 The verbs in i, according to the preceding rules, form the 
future with a or e as, audi-a'm / shaU hear, audi-6's you wiU 
hear, &c. But the verb i- go prefers the future in d .- as, I'b-Xt 
he will go. In the old writers many other verbs in i have a future 
of the same shape : as, scl'b-lt he wiU know, 

469 The Latin future from an active verb is not an imperfect future ; 
thus scrlbet signifies he wiU write, not he will he writing, 

* The loss of a 6 has been seen already in the datives of nouns. 

f The suffixes ebd and db seem from their form to be related to one 
another. Perhaps they are both connected with the verb h&be- ' have,' 
which is so common an auxiliary in all languages. Thus ebd would be 
a past tense, having that past time denoted by the a, as is the case in ^a 
'was,' from ^s- ' be ;* and the meaning of ebd would be, * had the matter 
in hand,' which accords accurately with the notion of the past-imperfecL 
On the other hand, db would be the simple verb, and would signify, 
'have the doing of any thing.' This would precisely agree with the 
formation of the futures in French, Spanish, and Italian, which consist 
of the present of the verb signifying ' have,* added to the infinitive, with 
little 'or no change. I'hus, in French, aimer-ai^ aimer-asi aimer-a, pi. 
aimer-ontf and^ntr-at, &c. It is also confirmed by the use of a similar 
phrase in Latin: Scribendum est mihi 'I have the writing;* which is 
often used as a future, and in est mihi has an exact equivalent for habeo. 
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ro The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of certain suf- 
fixes to a crude form of the perfect. 

n A crude form of the perfect is formed from the simple yerb in 
three different ways : 

a. By reduplication^ that is, by prefixing to the verb a syllable 
more or less like the yerb itself : as, morde- bite, mdmord- or mS* 
mord- bit; tend- stretch, tfttend- stretched,* 

b. By a long vowel: as, f&c- or fSci- «ia^, f5c- made; uSn- or 
uSni- comet uSn- cam£,\ 

c. By s suffixed : as, scrXb- write, scrips- wrote ; die- say, dix- 
said, 

d. But many yerbs, including nearly all those which end in a 
yowel, abstain from all these three changes. 

72 All the perfect tenses of the three moods, indicatiye, subjunc- 
tive and infinitive, were formed by adding the tenses of the verb 
Ss- be» This is clearly seen in all but the present-perfect^ of the 
indicative, and partly even here ; as, 

* The English language appears to have an example of this formation 
in 'what we may perhaps call one of its oldest verbs, cfb, perf. did^ the 
original meaning of which verb was ' put,' whence d^on ' put on,' d^off 
^ put off,' d^out * put out.' The German compounds of thu*n would 
confirm this view of the meaning. Thus our English verb corresponds 
to a Latin verb of kindred form and meaning, viz. da- * put' (for such is 
its meaning), perf. dSd-. The Gothic abounds in perfects of reduplica- 
tion : as, hait * call,' perf. haihait * called ;* akaid * separate/ perf. skat- 
akaid 'separated.' 

f This formation also has its ])arallel in the English come, perf. came. 
It is not improbable that the long- vowel perfects originated in reduplica- 
tion : as, uSni' ' come,' perf. u^uin* contracted into uen- ' came ;' Hg- 
' drive,' aag' contract^ into eg- ^ drove.' The last contraction is pre- 
cisely the same ,88 occurs in the subj. pres. of the verb ama- * love,' c.f. 
atnaa- ame-, 3d pers. amaat, amet. Compare also the so-called temporal 
augment of Greek verbs. 

X In some parts of the present-perfect irregularities conceal the con- 
nection of the terminations with the present tense of Ss- ' be.' Yet the 
singular sorips-isti 'thou hast written' corresponds with great precision 
to the plural scrips-isds ' you have written.' Again, in the third person 
stngular there is something peculiar in the occasional length of the suffix 
U, as ueruMtt Plant, Capt. prol. 9, pe^ruptt Hor, Od. i. 3. 36, despexit 
Catul, 64. 20 ; and especially in the compounds of t- ' go,' which have 
this syllable always long, as praeteriti Ov, A. A. iii. 63 & 64 ; rediit Ov. 
Her. VI. 31 and xiii. 29; mhiti Hor, Sat. i. 9. 21, Ov, Met. i. 114. This 
peculiarity is accounted for, if scripait had an older form scripa-ist corre- 
sponding to eat * he is.' The loss of the a in this position would resemble 
that which occurs in the French tense fuaae, Juaaea, fdt (old French Juat), 
Indeed the a is silent in the French eat. Lastly, acripai must be regarded 
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Indic. — Present, Present- Perfect. 

estls ^011 are, scrips-istls you have written. 

(fisunt* or) sunt they are, Bcrips-8runtt they have written^ &c. 

Past, Past-Perfect. 

Sram Iioas^ scrips-Sram I had vmtten. 

8rS.8 thou wasty scrips-Si^ thou hadst written^ &c. 

Future. Future-Perfect. 

Sfo I %haU be, scrips-Sro I ehaU have written. 

Sris thou wHt he, scrips-Srls thou unit have written^ &c. 

S UBJUNC. — Present. 
(&im or) sim lam, scrips-6rim I have written. 

(6SI8 or) 8lB thou art, scrips-^ns thou hast written, &c. 

Past. 
essem / ufas, Bcrips-issem / had written. 

essSs thou wert, scrips-issSs thou hadst written, &o. 

Infinitive. 
ess8 to be, scripB-issS to have written. 

472. 1 Many Latin verbs, particularly those which end in a, e, i, or a 
liquid, have b. uX m the perfect immediately before the sufEiz 
borrowed from 8s- be : as, 

as a corruption of scripsimy and that of scrips^sm^ where ism would re* 
present the old Latin isum ^ I am.' The loss of the s in this position is 
what has occurred in the Greek ct/ut *• I am' for etrni, and in our own am. 
Nay, the Gothic form is im. liscripsim then be admitted as a theoretical 
form, the plural scripsimus is also explained. • 

* See § 722. 4, note. 

*t* Though scripserunt is the ordinary pronunciation, the short penult 
is not rare in the poets. 

X This u (pronounced as our to) was no doubt an original part of the 
verb &- ' be,' in the form u^s-. Thus, the Gothic had vis-an ' to be,* the 
Icelandic ver-a ' to be.' So the German wes-en ' existence' is but an 
infinitive mood ; and from a form wes is deduced our own past tense was, 
precisely as the Germans form er las * he read' from les-en ' to read.' 
We have said that the original meaning of esse was ' to eat.' So the form 
tees also means to eat in the Latin uescor ' I feed myself,' whence the sub. 
n. uisc-es- ' flesh.' In the old Latin writers uiscera did not mean 'en- 
trails.' We have said nothing of the origin of the suflix s as seen in 
scrips- &c. If this be a genitival suffix signifying ' from,' the formation 
of all the perfect tenses is simple enough ; as, scripsi ' I am from writing. 
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&ra- plough^ ftrft-oistls you have ploughed, 

dj$c-e- teachy dSc-tiistls you have taught* 

audi- hear^ audl-uistXs you have heard* 

8^ puty sSiMiistIs you have put. 

cdl- tiU, cdl-uistXs you have tiUed, 

gj6n- produce, gSn-uistis you have produced, 

gSm- groan, gSm-uistls you have groaned, 

73 The present-perfect tense of the Latin is also used for an aorist : 
aSy scripsit he has written or he wrote. 

74 Thus the English language confounds the aorist and past-im- 
perfect; while the Latin confounds the aorist and the present- 
perfect. See § 462. 

c75 For the formation of the past-perfect* and future-perfect, see 
§472. 

176 The future-perfect of the indicative bears a very close resem- 
blance to the present-perfect of the subjunctive. Hence much 
confusion arose, so that even the first person of the indicative 
tense in ^o is occasionally found where a subjunctive in Srim was 
to have been expected. But the greatest confusion is in the quan- 
tity of the syllables. As the future-perfect is formed from Sro, 
SrXs, &c., we ought to have had in the indicative scripsSrIs, scrip- 
eSrlmtLs, scripsSrItIs ; and on the other hand, as the present-per- 
fect subjunctive is formed from sim^.sls, <&c. we ought to have 
had in the subjunctive scrips^ns, scrTpsSrlmiis, scripsSrltXs; but 
the two tenses are commonly confounded in respect of quantity. 

477 The perfect tenses of some intransitive verbs are expressed in 

I have written' ; seripseram ' I was from writing, I had written' ; sorip- 
sero ' I shall be from writing, I shall have written.' The use of a pre- 
position in forming tenses is seen in our periphrastic futures ' I am to 
write,' ' I am going to write' ; and also in our periphrastic present ' I am 
a- writing,' where a represents the old preposition an, now written in, ' X 
am a-writing' is the old form of the language, now corrupted t# ' I am 
writing.' Compare also the French je viens dTicrire, literally ' I come 
from writing,' t. e. * I have just written.' 

* The formation of the past-perfect scripsiram agrees with that of 
the Greek crervt^ea, which had once a ff, crcrv^etra-, as may be seen 
from the third pers. pi. eT6Tv<^<ro->'. Thus, the Greek suffix of this tense 
is €<ra corrupted into co, and the Latin is h'a, itself a corruption from 
iia. Consequently the two tenses have the same suffix, viz. the past 
tense of the verb Ss- ' be.' Nay, in the iSrst person of the present-periect 
rc-rv^a the a represents a/u, that is our first person of the verb * to be ;' 
and probably the preceding aspirate represents the suffixed i of scrips', 
or in other words is a genitival suffix »' from,' 
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English not only by the auxiliary yerb TuivCy bat also by the tenses 
of he. Thus, rSdilt he has returned or he is returned, rSdiSrat he 
had returned or he was returned, rSdiSrlt he will have returned or 
he wiU be returned. These perfect tenses expressed by the auxili* 
aries is, was, wiU he, are often mistaken by beginners for passives. 
But a little reflection would of course satisfy them that the yerbs 
in question do not admit of a passive. 

478 The perfect tenses are often expressed in English without the 
perfect form. Thus, in the three phrases : 

If a Roman soldier left his post, he was put to death. 
If an English soldier deep on his post, he is shot, 
If you receive a letter, you wiU send it on to me, 

the yerbs left, sleep, receive, would be expressed in Latin by per- 
fect tenses : viz. ^ by a past-perfect ; sleep by a present-per- 
fect ; receive by a future-perfect ; for an offence precedes in order 
of time the punishment, and of course a letter must be received 
before it is forwarded. (See § 1169.) 

479 The imperative has two tenses, a present and a future ; but 
the so-called present might be more fitly named an inuuediate 
future. 

480 The imperative, mSmento, mgmentStS, you will refnemher, is 
derived from a perfect crude form, like all the other tenses of the 
same verb. (See § 390.) • 

481 The sv^bjunctive mood has four tenses : the present, the past, 
the present-perfect, and the past-perfect. Of these, the two former 
are often called the imperfect tenses. 

482 The subjunctive present has the suffix* a, as scrlb-a-, whence 
the third person, scrlbat. When the suffix a follows another a, 
the two are contracted into e, as S.ra- plough, subj. pres. &raa- 
contracted into &rS-, whence the third person S.ret. An old suffix 
of this tense was ie or I, as si6- or si- from 6s- he, third person 
siet or sit. So also u61i-m, ndli-m, mSli-m, 6di-m, dui-m, and 
perhaps ausim, from the several verbs udl- wish, nol- he unwilling, 
mSA- prefer, 6d- eat, da- or dn-ptU, aude- dare. 

483 The svijunctive past has the suffix &e or ^re, as from 6s- he, 
subj. past es's6-, from scrlb- write, subj. past scnbSrS-, whence 
the third person esset, scrlbSret. The suffix ^re loses its short 
vowel after a, e, i, as third person S.ra-*ret, d6c6-*ret, audl-*ret ; 
and sometimes after a consonant, as fer-'rot. 
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B4 For the formation of the perfect tenses of the subjunctive see 

§472. 
87 The translation of the subjunctive tenses has various forms, 

which depend chiefly upon the meaning of the verb to which the 

subjunctive is attached. 
68 If the preceding words denote a commomdy the subj. pres. and 

past are translated respectively by shM and shxyuldy or by to. Im- 

pSro ut mittat / command that he shall send or / comiruirvd him to 

send ; impSr&ui ut mittSret / commanded that he should send or 

1 comm/inded him to send, 

89 If the preceding words denote permission^ the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by mat/ and might, or more com- 
monly by to. OoncSdo ut mittat 1 grant that he may send or 1 
permit him to send; concessi ut mittSret I granted that he might 
send or I permitted him to send, 

90 If the preceding words denote a purpose, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or is to and 
was to, Ob eam causam scrlbo ut sciS.s / ivrite for this reason, 
that you may know ; 8b eam causam scripsi ut sclrSs I wrote for 
this reason, that you might know, Mittit qui dicant he sends per- 
sons {who are) to say ; misit qui dicSrent he sent persons (who were) 
to say, 

91 When the preceding words speak of the cause which leads to 
the restdt expressed in the following subjunctive, the latter mood 
is translated as an indicative. Tantiis est terror ut fUgiant so 
great is the alarm that they fly, 

i92 The subjimctive in all its tenses may be translated as an t?i- 
dicative in passages where the assertions or thoughts of another are 
expressed. Qui scrlbat who is writing (they say), qui scribdret 
wlu) was tpriting (they said), qui scripsSrit who has written (they 
say) or who wrote (they said), qui scripsisset who had written (they 
said), 

93 The subjunctive in all its tenses, after certain conjunctions, 
may be translated as an indicative. Quimi scrlbat as he is writing, 
quum scrlbSret while he was writing, quum scripsSrit as he has 
written, quum scripsisset when he had written, 

94 The subjimctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in indirect interrogatives : as, nescio quid f S>ciat / know 
not what he is doing, nesciSbam quid f ScSret / knew not what he 
was doing, nescio quid f^grit / know not what he has done or 

h2 
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what he did, nesdsbam quid f^cisset / knew not what he had 
done, 

495 When the two verbs in these phrases have the same nomina- 
tive, the meaning is ambiguous : as, nescio quid f^iam / krum 
9iOt what I am doing or / know not what to do, nescis quid f&ciSs 
you know not what you are doing or what to do &c. 

496 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
condition, is expressed by English jdo^^ tenses : as, 

si scrlbat, if he were writing or were to write. 

si scrlbSret, if he had been writing, 

si scripsSrit, if he were to write, 

si scripsisset, if he had written, 

497 With verbs of static meaning, the past indicative of the Eng- 
lish is still used, but somewhat differently : as, 

si sciat, if he knew, 

si sclret, if he had known, 

si adsit, if he were present, 

s! adesset, if he had been present, 

498 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
consequence, is translated in the pres. by should or wo^uld, in the 
past and past-perfect by s1u>vld have or would have : as, 

scrlbat, he would write. 

BCrtbgret, he would have been writing, 

scripsSrit, he would write, 

scripsisset, he would have written, 

499 In elliptical sentences, with quS>si as if tanquam as if (&c., the 
subjunctive is translated nearly in the same way: as, tanquam 
dormiat a^ if he were asleep (when in fact he is not), tanquam 
dormlret as if hje had been adeep (when in fact he was not) j 
qu&si nunquam antehac proelio adfuSris as if you had never before 
this been present at a battle (when in fact you have been) ; quS.si 
nunquam antea proelio adfuisset as if he had never before that been 
present at a battle (when in fact he had been),* 

500 The subjunctive mood has no special future tenses ; still all its 
four tenses are at times used as future tenses. 

501 The so-called subjunctive present is used for a future after 
a pres. or fut. : as, mitto qui r5gent 1 am sending persons to ask, 

* The clauses in the brackets are useful guides to the Latin tense. 
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X 

mittam qui r^ent 1 shall tend persons to ashy mM qui regent 
1 have 9ffrU persons to ask. 

502 The so-called subjunctiye past is used for a future after past 
tenses : as, mittSbam qui rdg&rent I was sending persons to asky 
misi qui rdg&rent / sent persons to ask, mis&ram qui rdg&reut 
I had sent persons to ask, 

503 The so-called subjunctive present-perfect is used for a fiit.- 
perf. after a pres. or fut., and the so-called subj. past-perf. is used 
for a fut.-perf. after a past. Thus, in the phrase, is cdrOnam 
acd[piet qui prlmtLs escendMt the man shaU receive a chaplet 
who first climbs up, the word escend^rit is the indicative future- 
perfect. But, by making the sentence depend upon such a word 
as didtt he says, or dixit he said, the indicative escend^rit will be 
changed for a subj. : as, dicit eum c5r5nam accepturum qui 
prlmtis escendSrit he says that the man shaU receive a chaplet who 
first climbs up, dixit eum ctfrOnam accepttLrum qui primiis es- 
cendisset he said that the man should receive a chaplet who first 
dimJbed up. 

504 Thus, when the subjunctive perfect tenses are used as future- 
perfects, the present-perf. of the Latin is translated by the Eng- 
lish ind. pres., the past-perf. of the Latin by the English ind. 
past. 

^5 If then we unite the different uSes of the tenses in the sub- 
junctive as so far explained, we shall have- 
Tense in a Pres. or Fut. after Pres. or Put. 
„ M Past „ Fut. after Past. 
„ Sri Pres.-Perf. „ Fut.-Perf. after Pres. or Fut. 
„ isse Past-Perf. „ Fut.-Perf. after Past. 

>05. 1 The subjunctive past is often used in phrases denoting a 
result with the power of an aorist, as, accldit ut primus nuntiS.ret 
it Itappened that he was the first to bring word. Hence, although 
the present-perfect indicative is habitually employed as an aorist, 
the present-perfect subjunctive is rarely so uEed. Still examples 
occur (see § 1182, ex. 5 ; § 1189, last two examples), especially in 
negative clauses. ♦ 

i06 The infinitive has strictly but two forms, the imperfect and 
perfect. 

i07 The infinitive imperfect has for its suffix ^ or SrS: as, from Ss- 
hCy inf. es'sS ; from scrib- write, inf. scrlbgrS. 
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508 Slightly irregular are the infinitives, fer'rS, from f&r- bear; 
uel'lS, noriS, mal'lS, from u51- or uSl- vnsh, nOl- he unwiUingy mSl- 
prefer, 

509 The infinitive imperfect may be translated in three ways : — ^by 
to: as, inclpit ridSrS he begins to laugh: in some phrases the 
English language omits this to, as, potest ndSr5 he can laugh 
i.e. 18 able to laugh, uldi eum nd5r6 I saw him lavgh; — ^by ing: 
as, inclpit ridgrS he begins laughing, or uldi eum rldSrg / saw 
him laughing; — as an indicative, with that before the English 
nominative : as, scio eum rIdSrS / know that he is laughing ^ 8ci&< 
bam eum rldSrS I knew that he was laughing. 

510 For the formation of the infinitive perfect, see § 472. 

511 The infinitive perfect may be translated in three ways : — ^by to 
have : as, scripsissS diclttir he is said to have written; — ^by having : 
as, risisse exitio fuit the having laughed vfas fatal; — ^as an indi- 
cative, with that before the English nominative : as, scio eum 
scripsissS / hiow that he wrote or that he has written, sciSbam eum 
BcripsissS I knew that he had written, 

512 * Thus the infinitive imperfect scribSrg corresponds to two indi- 
cative tenses, scribXt and scribebat; and the iofinitive perfect 
scripsissS also to two, scripsit and scripsSrat. 

513 The infinitive imperfect is sometimes used as a future, where 
the preceding verb itself implies a reference to futurity : as, pol- 
llcetur d&rS he promises to give, 

514 The participle in enti or en^ is an imperfect, and belongs alike 
to past, present and future time. 

515 The participle or gerund in endo is also an imperfect, and 
belongs alike to past, present and future time. 

516 The participle in ^o is a perfect, and belongs alike to past, 
present and future time. 

517 The participle in turo denotes intention or destiny, and belongs 
alike to past, present and future time. 

Conjugations. 

518 As the changes which take place in adding^ the sufiixes to a 
verb depend in a great measure upon the last letter,^ verbs may be 
divided into the following classes or conjugationqf , viz. : 

* See a similar division of nouns into declensions, §§ 54, 55, 56, 
88, 89. 
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The consonant (or third*) conjugation, as sctlb- im^, whence 
BcrlbSrS to write, and scrlbXs thou writest. 

The a (or first) conjugation, as &ra- plough, whence &r&r6 to 
plough, and &r&s thou joloughest. 

The e (or second) conjugation, as ddce- teach, whence ddcSr5 
to teach, and ddc6s thou teachest. 

The u (or thirdf) conjugation, as &ca- sharpen, whence &cuSr8 
to sharpen, and &cuXs thou skarpeTiest, 

The i (or fourth) conjugation, as audi- hear, whence audird to 
hear, and audls lium hearest, 

519 The conjugation has nearly disappeared from the Latin lan- 
guage. There remain however fragments of two or three verbs of 
this conjugation, viz. : 

gno- examine, whence gno-sco, gno-ul, gno-tum, or, as they are 
more commonly written, no-sco, no-ul, ndtum ; also the substan- 
tives no-m8n- n,, no-tiOn- /. &c. ; po- X drink, whence the par- 
ticiple p5-to- drunk, the substantives p5-cillo- n, drinking-cup, 
po-ti5n-/. drinking, and the adjective pO-ciilento- drinkable, <fcc. ; 
aegro- make sick, implied in the participle or adj. aegro-to- sick, 

520 The other verbs, which might have been expected to end in o, 
have changed that vowel for a (see § 229) : as from auro- gold is 
formed the verb In-aura-rS§ to gild. 

521 The monosyllabic verbs ending in a consonant generally denote 
an act, and may be considered as belonging to the old verbs of the 
language : as diio- draw* (See § 30.) 

522 The verbs in a are generally formed from substantives or ad- 
jectives of the a or declension, and have 2i, factitive meaning, that 

is, signify to make : as from albo- or alba- white, alba- m/ike 

white; from mSdXco- physician, mSdIca- (r.) make oneself a phy- 
sician, act the physician, cure, 

523 The two monosyllabic verbs, da- put, and sta- stand, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 

* The numbers of the conjugations are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 

t Observe that the u and consonant conjugations are united to form 
the third conjugation, just as the t and consonant noims are united to 
form the third declension. 

X Compare the Greek verb Tiy-w * I drink,' or rather the tenses iru-aw, 

§ The Greek language retained many verbs of the o conjugation : as 
8ovAo-ciy * to enslave,* xpvo-o-civ * to gild.' 
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verbs ending in a had older forms without that final a, which 
therefore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs. 
See those verbs of the first or a conjugation, which are said to 
form their perfects and supines irregularly, as cfiba- lie, <&c 

524 The verbs in e generally denote a state, as i&ce- lie ; and often 
correspond to a consonant verb, as i&c- throw ^ (See § 386.) 

525 The monosyllabic verbs, fi&- weep, ne- ipin, <&c. should per- 
haps be classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many 
other verbs in e had older forms without that final e, which there- 
fore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs, as 
ride- or rid- laugh, 

526 The verbs in t^ are often derived from substantives in tf, as 
from mStu-/ear is formed m5tu-6r6 to fear ; from trlbu- a divi- 
sion, trlbu-^rS to allot, 

527 The monosyllabic verbs, nu- 7u>d, su- 9eWy <&c. must be classed 
with the old verbs of the language. 

528 The verbs in i are often derived from substantives or adjectives 
in i, as from tussi- a cough is formed tussl-rg to cough; from 
molli- soft, mollI-rS to soften, 

529 The monosyllabic verbs, sci- know, i- go, ci- rouse, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also those verbs 
which had an old form without the t, as u6ni- or uSn- come, 

530 An attention to the final vowel of a verb is required in the 
formation of the derivatives, particularly as regards the quantity. 

t6g- cover, t6g-ii-mento- covering, 

anna- equip, arma-mento- equipment, 

[ere-] grow, in-cr6-mento-* iruyrease, 

argu- prove, argu-mento- proof, 

5-moli- heaw up, 6m5ll-mento-t gTeai effort, 

[^0-] examine, know, co-gno-mento- surname. 

Principal Paets op a Verb. 

531 When the infinitive, the indicative present, the perfect, and 
the supine or verbal in ^w of a Latin verb are known, there is 

* Monumento-^ docUmenio-^ said to be derived from the verbs mone-^ 
dace-, imply rather verbs of the consonant conjugation, viz. mon-, doe-, as 
do also the perfects and supines of the same. 

f Not to be confounded with e-miil-u-meniO' ' outgrinding or profit* 
(of the miller, who pays himself by the excess of bulk in grinding his 
customer's com). 
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seldom any difficulty in conjugating it. They are therefore called 
the principal parts of the verb. 
32 In the following lists the crude form of the verb with its trans- 
lation, the infinitive, the first person of the present and perfect 
are ^ven, and the accusative of the supine, or for reflective verbs 
the nominative masculine of the perfect participle. In most of 
the compounds the infinitive has been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 
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LiP-LETTEBS, B, P. 






flc&b- scratch 


scSibSre 


sc^bo 


scS.bi 




l&b- lick 


lambgre 


lambo 


Iambi 




bXb- drink 


blbgre 


bibo 


bIbi 




scrib- tprite 


scnbgre 


scrlbo 


scripsi 


scriptum 


c&b- lie dovm 


[cnmbSre 


cumbo] 


ctlbni 


ctlbltum 


ntlb- veil onesdf* 


nubSre 


nubo 


nupsi 


nuptiiiu 


c&p- or c&pi- take 


c^pSre 


cS.pio 


cSpi 


captum 


r&p- or r&pi- seize 


r&p6re 


r&pio 


r&pui 


raptum 


r6p- creep 


rSpgre 


rgpo 


repsi 


reptum 


strSp- resound 


strSpSre 


strgpo 


strgpui 


strgpltum 


scalp- scratch 


scalpgre 


scalpo 


Bcalpsi 


scalptum 


carp- nibble, pluck 


carpSre 


carpo 


carpsi 


carptum 


serp- creep 


serpSre 


serpo 


serpsi 


serptum 


ctlp- or ciipi- desire 


ciipSre 


ctipio 


ciiplui 


ciipltum 


rtlp- burst 


mmpSre 


rumpo 


rtipi 


ruptum 


Thboat-lbttbbSj 


, C, G, H 


,Q,x. 




f &c- or f Sci- make, do 


fSicSre 


fS<;io 


fSci 


£tctum 


i&c- or iilci- throw 


i&cSre 


i&cio 


ieci 


iactum 


p€c- comh 


pect6re 


pecto 


pexi 


pexum 


flSc- bend 


flectSre 


fiecto 


flexi 


flexum 


^^^c- plait 


plectgre 


plecto 


plexi 


plexum 


nSc- link, join 


nectgre 


necto 


nexit 


nexum 


Xc- J strike 


Ic6re 


Ico 


ici 


ictiim 


die- show, say 


dicSre 


dico 


dixi 


dictum 


xjIc- conqtier 


uincSre 


uinco 


uici 


uictum 



* As a female in the marriage ceremony. 

t But in-^iejpuit Virg. * $ Another form of iflc- * throw.' 
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parc-«jMir« 


paroSre 


paroo 


pgperci 


parsum 


po8C- demand 


poscSre 


posco 


p9po8ci 




diio- drawy lead 


dtioSre 


dtico 


duxi 


duotum 


535 ftg- drive 


figure 


&go 


egi 


actum 


pUlg-* strike 


plangSre 


plango 


planxi 


planctum 


p&g-^ 


pangSre 


pango 


pSplgit 


pactum 


frftg-ireawt 


franggre 


frango 


frSgi 


fractum 


tSg- touch 


tangSre 


tango 


migi 


tactum 


iSg- «re^, raw? 


IggSre 


l6go 


l6gi 


lectum 


rSg- wM5/&e itraight 


rSggre 


r6go 


rexi 


rectum 


tfig- t/iatch, cover 


tSgSre 


tSgo 


texi 


tectum 


flg-tj^^ 


figgre 


figo 


fbd 


fixum 


fig- motdd, invent 


fingSre 


fingo 


finxi 


fictum 


pig- ^iw< 


pingSre 


pingo 


pinxi 


pictum 


strig- grasp, graze 


stringgre 


stringo 


strinxi 


strictum 


tig- (fyg 


ting6re§ 


tingo 


tinxi 


tiuctum 


fulg-,/^^ 


fulgSre 


fulgo 


fiilRi 




ang- strangle 


angSre 


ango 


anxi 




cing- ,^i><]? 


cingSre 


cingo 


cinxi 


cinctum 


ung- ^r«Me 


ung6re§ 


UDgO 


iinxi 


unctum 


sparg- or sp&r- «j«rf^ 


spargSre 


spargo 


sparsi 


sparsum 


merg- or m6r-t «iii^ 


mergSre 


mergo 


mersi 


mersum 


terg-** or tSr- wipe 


terggre 


tergo 


tersi 


tersnm 


ftlg- or fiigi-^,^ 


filgSre 


fUgio 


ftigi 


fOgltum 


ifig'^oke,join 


iiiTigSre 


iungo 


iunxi 


iunctum 


^^g'punctwre 


puTigSre 


pungo 


ptlpiigi 


punctum 


siig- tfMc^ 


fiuggre 


8UgO 


suxi 


suctum 


536 tr&h- (]^a^ 


tr&hSre 


tr^ho 


traxi 


tractum 


u6h- carry 


uShSre 


u&ho 


uexi 


uectum 


52>7 Uq- ^ve 


linquSre 


linquo 


llqui 




c8q- cooJk 


c5qu6re 


cSquo 


coxi 


coctum 


538 tex- -M^^at^ 


texgre 


texo 


texui 


textnm 



• For the quantity compare €ir\ayriv» * 

+ But panxit Enn., pegi Pacuv. 

t Fig- *fix* and Jig" 'mould' may perhaps be originally one, with the 
sense ' squeeze/ like a^ty-. See Paley's Propertius. Observe too that 
Jictus iorfixus was preferred by Varr, R. R. iii. 7. 4, afficius ill, 3. 2, &C. 

§ Also tinguere, tinguo ; ungtt^e, unguo. 

II Comp. (nrep- of owctpw. % Comp. mart- * sea.' 

*♦ Alsu terge-, Comp. rep- of r6»/w, and ter-ra ' dry-land.' 
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39 ulu- or Tilg- live 


uluSre 


iiluo 


iiixi 


uictum 


flu- or ^ViO'Jlow 


fluSre 


fluo 


Aim 


fluxum 


stru- or struc-^i^s, huild struSre 


stmo 


struzi 


stmctum 




Tbbth-lbttetw, D, T. 




140 cftd-*/fl^ 


c&dSre 


c&do 


'cScldi 


cSAiimf 


r^'9crape 


r?kl&re 


r&do 


riyd 


r&sumf 


M- or te- 00^ 


M6re or esse 


Sdo 


edi 


esumf 


caed-/€^, «^W^^ (?«< 


caedSre 


oaedo 


cScldi 


oaesum 


laed- <<rife, Awr« 


laedSre 


laedo 


laesi 


laesum 


c6d- ^0 quietly y yidd 


cSdSre 


cedo 


ceRfli 


oessum 


e^- nidotm 


sidSre 


Efldo 


sedi 


sessum 


sdidr tear, cut 


scindSre 


scindo 


scldit 


scissum 


fid- o^i;^ 


findSre 


findo 


fidi 


fissum 


8tiid-§ hiss, screech 


stndSre 


stildo 


strldi 




scand- o^tmd 


BoandSre 


scando 


scandi 


scansum 


inand- chew 


mandSre 


mando 


mandi 


mansum 


pand- or p&d- spread 


pandSre 


pando 




passumj 


pend- AaTi^, i£^^A 


pendSre 


pendo 


pgpendi 


pensum 


tend- or t6n- ««r^A 


tendSre 


tendo 


tStendi 


tentumt 


ftd- or £Mi- <]?^ 


fSdgre 


fSdio 


fodi 


fossum 


T0d- j^now 


r5d^ 


rOdo 


r5si 


rGsum 


cltLd- «^t«^ 


claudSre 


daudo 


claiiRi 


clausum 


plaud- clap 


plaudSre 


plaudo 


plausi 


plausum 


ottd- hammer, coin 


ctidgre 


ctido 


cudi 


cOsum 


flid-jt?ot*r 


fondSre 


fiindo 


fudi 


fusum 


lild- piJay 


lud^re 


ludo 


lusi 


lusum 


trild- ^ArzM^ 


trtidSre 


trudo 


trusi 


trusum 


ttid- hammer, thump 


tundSre 


tiindo 


ttitiidi 


tunsum 


qu&tr or qu&ti- strike 


qu&tSre 


qu&tio 




quassum 


Ts&irmow 


mStSre 


mSto 


messui 


messum 


pSt- or pSti- ^0, «as£ 


pgtSre 


pgto 


pgtiui 


pgtitnm 


mXt- ^ goy send 


mittSre 


mitto 


xnTsi 


missum 



* Akin to coed-, just as oxafail to fell, 

^ t The forms with ss seem to have been originally in use with old 
writers, and even with Cicero, Virgil, &c. as cassum, essum, 

X Scicidi axidji^i were probably the older forms of these perfects. 
Ennius has the former. Comp. tetuli, afterwards tuli, 

§ Also stride^. || But pansts in Germanicus and Vitruvius. 

% Tensus in Quintilian and late writers. 

I 
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stert- snore 
uort- or uerfc- turn 
sist- make to stand 



stertSre sterto stertui 

uortSre uorto uorti uorsam 

sistSre sisto stStiorstld st&tum 



542 The compounds of d&-* put or give, with prepositions of one 
syllable, are all .of the third conjugation ; as, with 



S>b, put awayy hide 


abdgre 


abdo 


abdidi 


abdltnm 


&d, pvi to, add 


addSre 


addo 


addldi 


addltum 


c8n, put together 


condSre 


condo 


condldi 


condltum 


de, put down, surrender dsdSre 


dSdo 


dedldi 


dedltum 


dYs, distrtbttte 


didSre 


dido 


didldi 


dldltum 


8c, pitt out, utter 


gdSre 


6do 


edidi 


editum 


In, put on 


indSre 


indo 


indldi 


indltum 


^^Ty fordo, destroy 


perdgre 


perdo 


perdldi 


perdltum 


3b, pxU to {as a bar) 


obdgre 


obdo 


obdidi 


obditum 


pr5, abandon, betray 


prodSre 


prodo 


pr5dldi 


prodltnm 


rSd, put bach, restore 


reddSre 


reddo 


reddldi 


reddltum 


stlb, pvi up 


BubdSre 


subdo 


Bubdidi 


subditum 


trans, hand over 


trSdSre 


trSdo 


tr&dldi 


tr&dltumt 


To these add two other compounds of doL-put: 




uend-t exhibit for sale 


uendgre 


uendo 


uendldi 


uendltnm 


cr6d- trust, bdieve 


credSre 
L,M 


credo 

:,N. 


credldi 


credltum 


643 &1- raise, rear, feed 


ftlSre 


&lo 


ftlui &lltum or altum. 


^X' cheat 


&U$re 


fallo 


fSfeUi 


falsum 


r)(,1- saf^t 


sallSre 


sallo 




salsum 


^^'push, drive 


pellgre 


pello 


pgpiili 


pulsum 


vlSI- pull, pluck 


uellSre 


uello 


ueUi 


uolsum 


c81- (%, tiU 


cSlSre 


c51o 


cSlui 


cultum 


mSl- ^rind 


m51Sre 


mSlo 


m51ni 


mSlItum 



* Some Sanscrit scholars would lay it down that da- in these com- 
pounds represents the root Oe of riBrifu^ not So- of 8f8»/t{. They forget 
that the archaic forms perduim, creduim claim immediate connection with 
the archaic duim of da; Besides Be- or rather 0€(r- {Oecr-fios) is repre- 
,sented in Latin by ser- ' put,* whence exser-y inser- &c 

t Praedito-, • armed' or • endowed (with),' implies a vb, prae-dere. 

X Literally ' put in the window/ The first syllable is an abbreviation 
of uentim, which occurs in ttenum i^re, ueni-re, uenun-dd-re* 



USir raise, bear 


J MiXki 

• 

toU8re* 


M9* 

toUo 


ttOit 


l&tumf 


nSL-wisk 


uelle 


udlo 


uSlui 




^ 8m- take, huy 


SmSre 


Smo 


6mi 


emptum 


gSm- groan 


g^mSre 


gSmo 


gSmiii 


gSmltum 


frgm- roar 


frSmfire 


frSmo 


frgmui 


frSmltum 


^T^m- press 


prSmSre 


prSmo 


pressi 


preBSum 


tr^m- tremble 


trSmSre 


trSmo 


trgmui 




45 dkor sing 


c&nSre 


c&no 


cScIni 


cantum 


g6n- produce 


^gnSre 


gigno 


gSnui 


gSnItum 


VtH' smear 


UnSre 


rfno 


l6ui 


UtumJ 


tUn- put, permit 


BinSre 


Btno 
S. 


Slui or sij 


L situmi 


46 p&r- or ^pi^vi- prodttce 


p&r^re 


p&rio 


pSpSri 


partum 


quaei>, qiiaeR-§ seek, ask quaerSre 


quaero 


quaeslui 


qnaesltum 


o6r- sift, separate 


cemSre 


cemo 


creui 


cretum 


fSr- raise, hear 


ferre 


fSro 


tiUi 


latum 


gSr- or g6s- wear, carry 


' ggrgre 


ggro 


gessi 


gestum 


spfiiv r«^, despise 


spemgre 


spemo 


spreui 


sprstum 


tXit-Wput 


sSrgre 


sSro 


sSrui 


sjrtnm 


sSr-JI />^n^, <ottr 


sSrgre 


sSro 


86ui 


8&tum| 


t&r- rttJ 


tSrSre 


t^ro 


trluil 


tiltum 


stSr-^rev 


stemSre 


stemo 


str&ui** 


stratum** 


u8r- M0A^ 


uerrfire 


uerro 


uerri 


uersum 


ar- or tifi- Jmtw 


tirSre 


tiro 


URRi 


ustiim 


cttr- run 


currSre 


curro 


ciicurri 


cursum . 


547 pSa- or -^^feed 


pasoSre 


pasco 


p&ui 


pastum 


)^he 


esse 


sum 


fui 





* In meaning the following go together : tollere^ tollo, susttdi, subla- 
tum, See/er-. 

f An old form of the perfect is t^&lL LcUum is for tlatum. Comp. 
rXiVfu, roXas, roKfiri, 

% Observe the quantity of IXtutn, sttum, sUtum, 

§ Quaeso is used in the sense, * I pray* or ' prithee.* A form guaesi- 
is implied in quaetitum ; as also in quaesitor * a commissioner* or * judge.' 

|] S&r- * put* and s^ * sow* are one in origin. 

IF Trtui, trtitun imply a secondary verb trlb-, whence trlbulo- sb. n. 
* a threshing harrow.' Comp. rpTjS- of rplfito. 

♦♦ From a secondary verb gtrag- (^^sier-aff'), whence atrdg^e- sb. f , 
strSff'Ulo- adj. ; also ttramen- ' straw.* Comp. our verb strew, old form 
straw. 
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vSs-gotoMe uls&re ulso uIsi 

VS^iesa-'^ provoke l&cess^re l&oesso Iftcessloi l&ceasltimi 

f^S^oefOr* perform, cause f&oessSre f&oesso f&cessi 

KTceear* tend for arcessSre arcesso arcesslui arcesaltiim 

(Ape8»-* tale cftpessSre cftpesso c&pesslui c&pesditiim 

pHorjptU pOnSre p9no pdsui pSsItum 



548 l&u-t wash 
tribu- dutribtOe 
^ixswr sharpen 
KCf^Oi' prove 
solU' loosen 
uolu- roll 
jsHnxir lessen 
BXetwjL* sneeze 
spu' spit 

ru- make to rush, rush 
ea-sew 
st&tu- set up 
m^tvL'fear 



V. 

l&uSre 
trIbaSre 

arguSre 

BoluSre 

uolugre 

mlnuSre 

BtemuSre 

spuSre 

ruSre 

suSre 

Bt&tuSre 

mStuSre 



l&uo 
tribuo 

&CUO 

arguo 

soluo 

uoluo 

minuo 

stemuo 

spuo 

ruo 

BUO 

st&tuo 
mStuo 



l&ui lautum or l5tam 
tribui tribatum 
&ctitum 
argHtum 
B^l&tum 
uMtLtum 
mlntLtum 



ftcui 

argui 

solui 

uolui 

mlnoi 

stemui 

spui 

mi 

Bui 

st&tui 

mStui 



BpHtum 

r^tumt 
Bfitom 
Bt&t^tum 
mSt^tum 



FIRST OR A CONJUGATION. 

549 da-§ put, give d&re do d^ d&tum 

%iA'\\tnake to stand, stand Mse sto stSti st&tum 

ctiba-^ lie ctLb&re ctibo ciibSiui 

nSca- stifle, kQl nScAre ' nSoo nSc&ui** nScfttum 

8Soa«c2(^ sSc&re sSco s^ui Bectum 

plica- /0?(f pUc&re plXco plXcSLui pUc&tum 

* These four verbs are formed from Ide- or Idci-y/de- or/Jtet-, arei" 
(compound of ct- ' call *), clip- or cUpi-. So also p&ess- * seek,* from pHt' 
or piti', 

t See also lHua- § 549, and dUu- § 655.2. 

X Observe the short vowel of riUum, RuXturo^ is the participle in 
turo, 

% Da- stands apart from the other verbs in a by the irregularity of its 
quantity. See § 732. 

II The derivatives from sta- have often a short vowel, as stUtu- sb., 
stdbili' adj., ttdtim adv. 

f See also cfi5- § 583. •• Necmt Enn. and Phaedr. 
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m\c&' vibrate 


wld&re 


m!co 


mlcoi 




fAcar rub 


fric&re 


frico 


Mcui 


frictum 


d6martame 


d5m&re 


d9mo 


ddmui 


dSmltum 


R5na- sound 


sSn&re 


sdno 


sSnaui 


sdnatum 




( 


}r sdno 


Bdnui 


sSnltuin 


tSna- thunder 


t^nftre 


tSnat 


tSnuit 


tSnltum 


crSpa- creak, chatter 


crSpare 


crgpo 


crSpui 


crgpltnm 


TOjIStar* forbid 


uStare 


uSto 


u^tui 


ugtitum 


l&uar tposh 


li&uare 


l&uo 


l&uS.ui 


lSuS.tum 


itiaa- (usist 


iiiu&re 


itiuo 


iuui 


ifltumf 



561 The thirteen disyllabic verbs given in the preceding section 
were probably at one time all monosyllabic, and consequently of 
the consonant or third conjugation. The verbs l&uSre, abluSre, 
pr5cambSre, plect^re, &c. are met with in the best authors ; and 
in the older writers there occur such forms as s5n6re, sonlt, sSnunt, 
t5nXmiis, &c. Observe too that the same thirteen verbs have all 
the first vowel short. 

>62 The other verbs in a form their principal parts like 

JSunrplouffh &r&re &ro &r&ui &r&tum 

SECOND OB E CONJUGATION. 



•53 h&b-e- hold, have 


h&b^re 


h&beo 


h&bui 


h&bltiim 


8orb-e- suck up 


sorbSre 


sorbeo 


sorbui 




iiib-e- bid, order 


iiibere 


iiibeo 


iiiRsi 


iuRRum 


i&o-e- lie 


iSiCSre 


i&ceo 


i&cui 


t 


t&c-e- be silent 


t&cSre 


t&ceo 


t&cui 


tScItum 


d5c-e- teach 


dScSre 


dSceo 


dScui 


doctum 


ndc-e- do damage 


n5c6re 


niJceo 


nScui 


nScItum 


aro-e- confine, keep of 


arcSre 


arceo 


arcui 


§ 


misc-e- muv 


miHcSre 


misceo 


miscui 


mixtum 


eaJEA-e- recommend 


suSdere 


suadeo 


siiUsi 


suasum 


rtd-e- lauffh 


ildSre 


rideo 


nsi 


rlsum 


uXd-e- see 


uldere 


uXdeo 


uldi 


ulsum 


prand-e- breakfast 


prandere 


prandeo 


prandi 


pransum 


pend-e- hang (intrans.) pendere 


pendeo 


pSpendi 





* Old form udta-. Persius has uetauit. 
f luuaturo- in Sal. and Plin. ep. 

X laeituro- Stat. § Arcto- or artO' as an adj. ' confined.* 
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spond-e- promue 


BpondSre 


spondeo spSpondi 


sponsam 


tond-e- shear 


tondOre 


tondeo 


tStondi 


tonsum 


mord-e-biu 


mordere 


morddo 


mSmordi 


morsum 


nrg-e- press 


urg6re 


Qigeo 


ursi 




aug-6- increase (trans.) 


augSre 


augeo 


auxi 


auctum 


Iflg-e- mourn 


lOgSre 


lOgeo 


Inxi 




d-e- rouse 


ciSre 


cieo 


(^ui 


d[tuia 


fie- weep 


flere 


fleo 


fleui 


fletum 


51-e- smdl 


Slere 


dleo 


Slui 




d51-e- ache 


dSlere 


ddleo 


dSlui 


d51IttUi 


tXm-e-/ear 


tXmere 


timeo 


tXmoi 




ne- spin 


nSre 


neo 


nSui 


netum 


m&n-e- remain 


mSuSre 


m&neo 


mansi 


mansum 


tSn-e-* hold 


t^nSre 


tSneo 


tSnui 




in5n-e- tpam 


mSnere 


mSneo 


mSnui 


mSDltuin 


torque- twist or hurl 


torqugre 


torqueo 


tondt 


tortumt 


c&r-e- be mthotU 


c^rSre 


c&*eo 


c&rui 




par-e- wait on, obey 


p&r6re 


p&reo 


p&rui 


p&rltum 


haer-e- stick 


haerSre 


haereo 


haesi 


haesum 


m6r-e-t earn, deserve 


mSrSre 


m6reo 


mSrui 


mSrltum 


t8r- or torr-e- roast 


torrSre 


torreo 


torrui 


tostum 


cen-se- or c6n-S count 


censere 


censeo 


censui 


censum 


lS.t-e- lie hid 


l&t6re 


l&teo 


l&tui 




nlt-e- shin>e 


nltere 


nlteo 


nltui 




c&u-e- be on one^s guard c&u6re 


c&ueo 


c&ui 


cautumll 


f&u-e- wish well 


f&u6re 


f&ueo 


f&ui 


jGELutumlt 


^'koLro-fear 


pSu6re 


p&ueo 


p&oi 




f5u-e- keep warm 


f5u6re 


f^ueo 


fbui 


fbtum 


mdu-e- move 


mduSre 


mSueo 


xi)5ui 


mOtum 


u5u-e- vow 


uduSre 


udueo 


u5ai 


udtuin 


feru-e- bo'n 


feroSre 


ferueo 


ferbui 





* Comp. tend- * stretch. 

t From a root ter- or tor-, whence tor-tor-j tor-men-, 

X Also mere-ri (r.). 

§ The literal sense of cen- was * puncture,' and so ' count.* Heaoe 
eeU'trO' sb. n. ' centre.' 

II Cauitum and fatUtum were preferred by Cicero. 

^ Ahoferu-ire* 
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FOURTH OR / CONJUGATION • 



Hi' so 


Ire 


eo 


lui or ii 


Xtom 


fold' prop 


fiikAre 


fulcio 


fdsi 


folium 


euaiOrhalloyf 


BancOre 


sancio 


sandui 






or sancio 


sanxi 


sanctum 


ninci- hind 


uiiiiflre 


ttincio 


uiiixi 


uinctom 


• 

&rci- cram 


fiaidre 


fiircio 


farsi 


&rotum 


earci' m^nd 


eardre 


sarcio 


sarsi 


sartum 


sfili- leap 


RftlTre 


s&lio 




figpgli- bury 


sSpSllre 


sSp^o 


sSp^lIui 


sSpultum 


VLHid'Came 


uSnlre 


uSnio 


ueni 


uentum 


saepi- hedffe in 


saepire 


saepio 


sepsi 


septum 


&pSri- cpen 


&pSiIre 


&pSrio 


&p6rui 


ftpertum 


5pSri- caver 


SpSrlre 


Spgrio 


0p6rui 


Spertum 


haiiri- e^a«; (water) 


haurire 


haiirio 


hausi 


haustum 


^55 The other verbs i 


[n i form their principal parts like 


1 


audi- hear 


audire 


audio 


audlui 


audltum 


^65. 1 Some inceptiTe verbs with a 


suffix esc or isc : 




hukg' droop, Jlag 




languesco langui 




dlo-f learn 




disco 


didici 




luc- s^ light 




liiciscXt 


luzit 




ard-;( Uaze up 




ardesco 


arsi 




ptLt- become putrid 




putesco 


putui 




^' get hot 




c&lesco 


dUui 




vXX- get strong 




u&lesco 


a&lui| 




sXl- become silent 




sllesco 


sllui 




quie- 5tfco7?id jj'i^i^ 




quiesco 


quieui 


quietum 


ere- y row 




cresco 


crSui 


cretum 



* The irregular Bopmes of the rerbs in § 554 imply verbs of the con- 
sonant conjugation ; and indeed such forms as euen€U^ &c for the imper- 
fect tenses occur in Ennius and Plautus. Perhaps in Hor. Od. iv. 4, 65 
we should read puiefMrior euenei, 

f Die- * learn,' originally identical with dio' * say,' or more properly 
* show.' Comp. Scie- of deiicwfu * show.* Ddee' * teach' is also of the same 
fiunily. Disco is for dto^sco, 

X Ard- is- probably akin to 2/- * raise,* so often used with Jkmmam. 
Compare as to form ardwh * lofty,' which is immediately formed from o/- 
Comp. too of>- of atf», 

U CalituTO-'t ueiHturo; 
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sue- become accustomed 


suesco 


su6ui 


suetum 


r6+6&p-* come to one's senses again r^pisa 


} rSsIpIui 




rt+frig- get cold again 


rSfrlgesco rSfrizi 




rft+ulu- com/e to life again 


rSuIuisco rSuixi 




T&^wArfind out {a secret) 


rescisco 


resclui 


resGJitum 


o&i+ai- or 81- grow together 


co&lesco 


co&lui 


co&lltum 


ftd+81- or 81e- grow up 


ftdSlesco 


> ftddleui 


&dultuin 


&b+81e- grow out of use 


&b51escc 


> &b0l6ui 


« 


ob+s51e-t 9^ covered with dirt 


obs^lesco obsOl6ui obs0l6tum 


666,^ Compound verbs : 








prt+cilb- lie dovm 


prGcumbo prOctibui pr5ctLbItum 


r6+c&p- or cS.pi- take hack 


rfidpio 


r6c5pi 


rSceptum 


ab+r&p' orr&pi- carry off 


abrlpio 


abrlpui 


abreptum 


<lis+carp-j9i^^ to pieces 


discerpo 


discerpsi 


discerptum 


per+flUs- or Wii- finish 


perfXcio 


perfiSci 


perfectum 


c0n+i&c- or i&ci- hurl 


cdnlcio 


conieci 


coniectum 


rS+i&c- or i&ci- throw hack 


reilcio 


r6i6ci 


reiectum 


ad+l&c- or l&ci- draw to 


alUcio 


allexi 


allectum 


ec+lftc- or l&ci- d/raw out 


elXcio 


ellcui 


ellcltum 


in+spSc- or spSci- look in 


insplcio 


inspexi 


inspectum 


rSd+&g- drive back 


rSdtgo 


rgdegi 


rSdactum 


c8n+&g- drive together 


cOgo 


co^gi 


coactum 


con+p&g-/a? together 


compingo compSgi 


compactum 


per+fr&g- break through 


perfringo perfregi 


perfiractum 


con+tftg- touch dosdy 


contingo 


contlgi 


contactum 


con+1^- sweep together 


colUgo 


coUegi 


coUectuTn 


rM&g' read again 


r616go 


reiegi 


rSlectum 


inter+lgg-^tc^ upy perceive 


intellSgo 


intellexi 


intellectum 


dl+lSg- esteem 


dlUgo 


dllexi 


dilectum 


neg+lSg- leave behind 


neglSgo 


neglexi 


neglectum 


por+18g- lay out (a corpse) 


pollingo 


poUinzi 


pollinctnm 


por+r6g- stretch forth 


porrlgo 


porrexi 


porrectum 


por+r6g- keep straight on 


pergo 


perrexi 


perrectum 


sub+r6g- rise 


surgo 


surrexi 


surrectum 


ab+fllg- dash dovm 


afHTgo 


afflixi 


afflictum 



* Read the symbol (+) as plus or * with.' 

t The root of this verb is connected with sUh- sb. n. 'soil/ also with 
tordes and sordido-. It appeans again in the French sale ' dirty,* souUUr ; 
and in the Eng. soil yb. or sb., as well as suily and flush. 
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con+fl3^- doih together 
ec+8tXg- etamp ofU 

ec+mtlg- wipe (nose) 
con-Hfparg- bespatter 
con4piig- puncture forcibly 
rMLq- leave 
ob+d(d- set {as stm), die 
t^^hM'/oU back 
ec+u&d- come out 
ob+caed- cut doum, kiU 
con+Iaed- dash together 
re+sdd- cut away again 
dis+fld- cleave in two 
r^Mr siibside 
dl+nXd- divide 

8ub+cand- set fire to from bdow 
ec+scand- dimJb up 
dS-i-fend- ward off 
ex+pend- weigh otU 
prae+hand- take hold of 



or 



obs+tend- held towards 
ex+diid- shut out 
con+ttld- hammer to pieces 
per+qu&t- strike viclentlg 
resist- stand againtt 
per+oSl- overturn 
con+pfil- drive together 
r6+p^- drive back 
oon+sSl-ll sit together f consult 
ex+foi- take out 
de-i-Sm- tahe down 
oan+^m- arrange {the hair) 
pro+^m- bring out 



confllgo conflixi confliotum 

extinguo extinxi extinctiim 

distinguo distinxi distiiiotum 

6mungo Smunxi Smunctum 
conspergo conspersi conspersom 
compungo compimxi compnnctum 

rSlinquo rSllqui TSlictom 

occldo occldi occftsom* 

rScIdo reccldif r^c&snm 

6ufido SuS.si 6u&8iim 

occldo occldi occlsnm 

collldo collld colllsum 

rescindo rescldi rescissum 

diffindo diffldi diffissum 

rSsido rSsSdi rSsesBum 

diuXdo diuisi diulsum* 

succendo succendi succensom 

escendo escendi escensum 

defendo defend! defensum 

expendo expend! expensum 

prehendo prehend! prehensum 

prendo prend! prensum 

ostendo ostend! 08tensiLm!( 

excliido exclusi excltLsum 

contundo conttid! conttisum 

perciitio percuss! percussum 

r^sisto restiti restltom 

percello perctQ! percolsum 

compello comptOi compulsum 

rSpello repptilit rgptdsum 

constilo constllu! consoltum 

exlm9 exSmi exemptum 

demo dempsi demptum 

c5mo comps! comptum 

pr5ino prompsi promptum 



* Also in the older writers occassum^ diuissum^ &;c. 

t For re-eeeidi^ re-pepuH, Hence the double consonant. 

X Ostenso- in Lucan ; but in Ter. Ph. v. 4, 7. and in Varr. ostento-, 

S6l-^ an obsolete verb, is the parent of sUlio- sb. n. ' a seat.' It is 
also akin to sSde" sb. f., sme- vb., sidali-^ selUi', subsellio*. 
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fitib+Sm- take up 
T^pr^m- press hack 
con+tSm- {ciU up) despise 
con+c&n- sinff together 
d6+8ln- (ptU down) leave off 
con+quaer- ^et together 
ab+ftr- carr^ off 
ec+fSr- carr^ out 
oh+f^T' present 
r8+fSr- bring back 
con+s6r- plant aU over 
con+biir- bum up 
ob+ctlr- run towards 
in+du- pvi on 
ec+du- put off 
dis+lu- or l&u- dissolve 
ob+ru- overwhelm 
in+su- sew in 
re+st&tu- set up again 
ec+nSca- kiU off 

ex+pUca- unfcld 

in+cr6pa- chide 

pro+Mbe- keep off 
de+h&be- owe, ought 
prae+h&be- present 
co+arce- confme 
ex+erce-§ work out, driU 
re+sponde- ansu>er 
in+dulge-|| be kind 
dS+le- or lln- blot out 
&b+51e- abolish 



stimo 

rSpilmo 

contemno 

conctno 

desXno 

conqulro 

aufSro 

effSro 

offSro 

rSfSro 

consSro 

combtiro 

occurro 

induo 

exuo 

dlluo 

obruo 

insuo 

restltuo 

Sngco 

or 6n8co 
expllco 

or expllco 
incrSpo 

or incrgpo 
prohlbeo 
debeo 
praebeo 
coerceo 
exerceo 
respondeo 
indulgeo 
deleo 
&bdleo 



Bumpsi Bumptuni 
rSpressi rSpressum 
contempsi contemptum 
conclnui concentum 
d6sii desltum 

conqulBloi conqulsltnm 
abstiili ablfttum 
extiili 6l&tum 
obtiili oblfttum 
retttili* r§lS.tumt 
consSui consltmn 
combussi combustnni 
occurri]: occursom 
indutum 
extitum 
dllutum 
obriLtum 
insHtum 
restlttLtum 
enScSiui SnSc&tum 
enScui Snectum 
expllcS.ui explXc&tum 
expllcui explXcXtum- 
incrSp&ui incrSpfttum 
incr^ui incrSpItom 
prohlbui prohibitum 
debui dsbltum 
praebui praebltum 
coercui coerdtom 
exercui exerdCtum 
respond! responsom 
indulsi indoltum 
del^ui deletum 
&bdleui ftbtfUtum 



indui 

exui 

dllui 

obrui 

insui 

restltui 



* For re^tetuli, re-peperi. Hence the double consonant. 

t Rellatum also in old writers. Comp. redduc'^ redd; 

X A\bo occucurri, 

§ Erce- or arce- is an obsolete vb. akin to the Greek Ptpy'^ whence 
^c^- and the neut. sb. tpyo". 

II Duige- must be an obsolete vb. akin to the adj. duM^, 
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ex+ple- 1UX up 


expleo expleui 


explstiim 


rS+tSne- hold hack 


rStlneb rStlnui 


rStentuiu 


T^+cense- review 


r^censeo rScensui rScensItum 


ez+i- go ota 


exeo 


exii 


exitiim 


Sm+Ici- throw rotmd one 


&mIcio JimYcui 


&mictum 


in+&rci- cram m 


infercio infersi 


infertum 


rg+pSri-^7w^ 


r6p6rio reppgri'* 


' rgpertiim 


con+p&ri-^TM^ out 


compSrio compSrui compertum 


>.3 Eeflectiye verbs : 








Vih^dvp 


l&bi 


tebor 


lapsus 


am-plect- erribracef 


amplecti 


amplector 


amplexus 


Uc-e- hid at an av^ction 


Uceri 


Uceor 


Ucltus 


plSg- heatonesdf 


plangi 


plangor 




fdng- discharge oneself 


fimgi 


fungor 


functus 


^'follow 


sSqui 


sSquor 


sScHtus 


l«q-tottt 


Idqui 


Igquor 


15cutus 


fru- or frug- enjoift 


frul 


fmor 


frultus 


gr&d- or gr&di- ^TiareA 


[gr&di] 


gr&dior 


gressiiB 


ee+gr&d- march out 


SgrSdi 


egrSdior 


Sgressus 


ordi- fe^m weaving 


ordlri 


ordior 


orsus 


f&t-e- confess 


f&tSri 


^teor 


fassus 


pro+f&t-e- profess 


prSfXteri 


prSflteor 


pr5fessas 


pftt- or p&ti- «^er 


p&ti 


p&tior 


passus 


per+p&tr suffer to the last 


perpSti 


perpStior 


perpessns 


nXc-f hned^ lean 


nIti 


Ditor 


nisus or nixus 


mSn- or menti- m^easwre 


m6t!ri 


mStior 


mensus 


ad+8^- or sea^' agree withfiS^nivA 


assentior 


assensus 


flt-iMe 


Uti 


utor 


Hsus 


ez+pSri-^ 


expSriri 


expSrior 


expertus 


ob+p&i- wait for 


oppeiiri 


oppgriot 


oppertusll 


qu6r- oomj92at7iV 


quSri 


quSror 


questus 



• See note * p. 94. 

t See § 398. 

X More literally ' feed oneself.' 

} Old form gntlw &c. from^^nu- (or genic') * a knee.* See Festus. 

|] But PlautuB has opperiius, 

^ Literally *beat oneself;' for guifs" is but a variety of qudt' ' strike.' 
Comp. pldg- (r.) and kout- {f,) ' beat oneself.' 
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m5r- or m^- die 
Tt-reekan 
mSr-e- earn 

ta- or tae- ^fuard 

ftd+&p- ckain 
-pTO+f&o- set out 
n&o- vtn, obtain 
lAa-fiXy bargain 
vlo- avenge 
ex+por+r^- wahe up 
de+ftt- give in 
oon+mSn- invent 
oMln-forget 



5ilii 
mSri 
reri 

u8r6ii 

tuQri 

&pi8ci 

ftdlpisd 

prSflciflci 

nancisd 

p&dsci 

uldsd 

exporgisci 

oomminiBoi 
obllaisci 



Srior 

mSrior 

reor 

m^reor 

uSreor 

taeor 

&piscor 

ftdlpiscor 



ortns 

mortaufl 

r&ius 

mMtofl 

uMtoB 

taXtuBortutus 

aptoB 

SdeptuB 



prSflciscor prSfectns 
nancisoor nanctufi* 
p&ciscor pactus 
ulciscor ultus 
exporgiscort exporrectos 
defStiscor dsfessus 
commlniscorcommentos 
oblluiscor oblltus 



* So rather than nactut in msb. 

f Literally ' I begin to stretch myself out* 



TBBB8. 
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556 



Conjugation of Impbkfect Tenses. 



Last letter a 

Conjugation 1 



Lat o.F. 



8 

t 

i 



I 



I 



t 

I 



Q 

O 
O 



a 



« 

I 



g 

s 



plough 



5.aro 

&ras 

&r&t* 
P.S.r3.miis 

&rS.tIs 

&rant 



S. S.rabam 
S>rS.b&s 
&rab&t* 

PilrS.bd.mtis 

&r9.batls 

&rS.bant 



S. &r&bo 

ftrftbls 

&rS,blt 
P.Srablmtis 

&r&bltls 

&r9,buiit 



S, 2. &r& 
P.2. &rat6 



/S.2. &rS.to 
3. &rS.to 

P.2, &r&t5t6 
3. &ranto 



e 
2 



d5ce- 
teach 



ddceo 

ddcSs 

d»cSt* 

ddcSmiis 

dj$cstls 

decent 



ddcebam 

ddcSb&s 

d3c6b&t* 

ddcSb&miis 

ddc@bs.tls 

ddcebant 



ddcSbo 

ddcebis 

d«c6blt 

ddcSblmiis 

dScSbltls 

d5c@bunt 



d5ce 
d6cm 



ddcSto 
ddc6to 
dScetQtS 
d5cento 



consonant 
8 



scrlb- 
vnite 



scrlbo 
scilbls 
scrlbit 
scrlblmiis 

SCTlbltlS 

scrlbunt 



scnbsbam 

scrlbeb&s 

scnbeb&t* 

scrlbebS.mti8 

scrlbsb&tls 

scrlbebant 



scilbam 

scribes 

scrlbSt* 

scrlbemtis 

scrlbstls 

scnbent 



scnbS 
scrlbltS 



scrlblto 
scrlblto 
scrlbltotS 
scnbunto 



8 



&CU- 

sharptn, 



S.CU0 

&culs 

&cult 

&culmtis 

&cultls 

&cuuutt 



&cu6bam 

&cu6b£ls 

&cu6b&t* 

S.cu6b&mti8 

&cu6b&t!s 

SrCuSbant 



ftcuam 

&cu6s 

&cuSt* 

&cu6mtis 

S,cuStIs 

&cuent 



S.cuS 
S.cuXtS 



&cuIto 
&culto 
&cuIt5tS 
&cuunto 



audi- 
hear 



audio 

audls 

audit* 

audlmtU 

audltis 

audiunt 



audisbam 

audiebs,s 

audiSbSit* 

audiebSmtlB 

audi6bs,tls 

audigbant 



audiam 

audits 

audigt* 

audiemtU 

audietis 

audient 



audi 
audits 



audlto 
audlto 
audltQtS 
audiunto 






P 



QQ 



I 

I 



iS'.&rem 
&res 
iret* 

P.&r6]iiiis 
&retls 
Srent 



d5ceam 

ddcefts 

d5ce&t» 

d^ce&miis 

dSce&tls 

ddceant 



scrlbam 

scnb&s 

scrlb&t* 

scrlbSjniis 

scrlb&tls 

scrlbant 



Sicuam 

SrCUS.8 

ftcuS-t* 
ftcuSmtis 
&cuS;tls 
&cuant 



audiam 

audiS^ 

audi&t* 

audi&miis 

audi&tis 

audiant 






/S'.&r&rem 
&r&r68 ' 
&rar«t* 

P.S>rS.rSmiis 

&r&rStl8 

&r&rent 



dScSrem 

ddcSrSs 

d5cSr6t* 

ddc6r6mtis 

d5cer6tls 

ddcSrent 



scnbgrem 

scrlbSres 

scrlbgrSt* 

scrlbSrSmtis 

scrlbSrStls 

scnbSrent 



&cuSrem 

&cuSr6s 

&cugr6t* 

&cuSremiis 

ftcuSrStls 

&cugrent 



audlrem 

audlrSs 

audlrSt* 

audlrSmtls 

audlretis 

audlrent 



* But Bee for quantity § 412 and note. 



\ Ox acuont. 
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TEBBS. 



Last letter a 
Conjugation 1 


e 
2 


oonsonant 
3 


n 
3 


i 
4 


Lat C.F. 

•Rngliah 


ftra* 
plough 


dfice- 
teach 


wrUe 


kou- 
tharpen 


audi- 
hewr 


iNVnn- 

TIVB 

Mood. 


&r&r6 


dScerS 


Qorlb^rS 


ttouSre 


audlr^ 


Pabtioi- 

PLl.* 


&ranti- or 
&rant- 


d5centi-or 
decent- 


scrlbenti- or 
scrlbent- 


ftcuenti- or 
ftcuent- 


audienti-or 
audient- 


Pabt. 

FUTUBB. 


&r&ttiro- 
or — a- 


docttiro- 
or — a- 


Bcripttiro- 
or — a- 


nicnXtaro- 
or -ft-] 


audltOro- 
or — a- 


GBBUND.f 


ftrando- 


ddcendo- 


scilbendo'- 


idcuendo* 


audiendo- 



ifto- 
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i&ci- ifirovf 



557 There are oertam verbs which mix together the oonsonani and 
% conjugations in th^ imperfect t^ises, viz^ ; 

So- or ffici- mahe f5d- or f5di- dig 

fttg. „ fiigi->f 
c&p- 9, c^i- t€tke 
rftp- ,, rftpi- mas 

Together with the reflective verbs : 

gr&d- or gr&di- march 1 m9r- or mdri- die I pl^t- or p^tL- mahe 
dr- ,, 5ri-nM 1 p&t* ^^ p&ti-wjf<!rl ofi£9df waiter. 

Ob^rve too that all these seventeen verbs have the vowel short 



[Iftc-t ,, l&ci- d/rav>\ 
[sp^t,, sp8ci-^i&] 



sSp- or s&pi- t(uU 
clip- ,, cUpi- desire 
p&r- ,y p&ri- produce 
qu&t- ^ qnitti- «Aai«. 



558 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATiaN. 

Ii^BiOATivE Mood.. 

Present Tense, 
Sm fogio fugis fugKt ;. P. fa^^njs fag^tia foginnt. 

PvOtrlmperfect. Ihaure. 

S. ftigiebam, fugiebas &c. S, Aigiam fiigies &q. 



* Declined Wne praesenfi' or praeseiUh* Siee § 219* 

t Declined like a neuter noun in o. % Only uied in compounda 
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IiiPisftATtTii! Mood. 
Premt. S. fiig« ) P. fiiglte. 

FfUure, 
S:% fii^to, d. fugllto ; P. 2. fugltote, 3. fagiUnto. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MooD. 

Preseni Tense, Past Tense. 

S. fiigiam fiigias &o. S, fagSrem fugSres &c, 

Infutitiye, fugSre. PabtioipiiE, fugienti- or fiigient-. 

Pabtioiple Futubb, fiiglturo-. Gebund, fagiendo-. 

(59 Observe that those forms, which have the vowel after y marked 
short, follow the oonsonant conjugation ; the others are derived as 
from a verb in u 

560 In old writers such forms as caplre, fodire, parire &c. occur. 

501 CONJUGATION OF PERFECT TENSES. 

Crude form of perfect, &rft-uXs-. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present'Pevfect or Aorist* 

S. &r&ul Sr&uistI ftrftuit ; P. &r&uXmtLs &r&uistl8 &r9.u9runt 

or ftrS.u6rS. 
Past-Perfect. 

8. Ibr&uSram Sr&uSrfts &r&ugrat ; P. &r&uSr&miis &r&uSr9.tIs &r&- 

uSrant. 
. JFhUtM^e-Perfect, 

S. &r&a&ro Sr&uSrls Sr&uSrlt ; P. &r&ugrImtLS ftrftuMtte ftrftuSrint.* 

SuBJUHCTivE Mood. 

Present'Petfect or Aorist. 

S. &r&a8rim &Aa8ns &AuMt ; P. ftrftuSrlmtis &rS.uSrItls &r&uSrint.* 

Past-Peffect. 

8. Sr&uissem HrftuissOs ItrHuisset ; P. &rauiss§miis &rS.uiss6tIs &ra- 

uissent. 
Xhtihitivb Mood. 

&rftuissS. 

662 The 'conjugation of a perfect which takes the suffix ts, instead 
of uis, differs solely in the absence of the u. See § § 584, 588, 590, 
613, 620, 628. 

* These two tenses are often confounded hj Latin writers as regards 
the quantity of the t. See § 476. 
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563 The perfect tenses often undergo a contraction : as. 



&r&ux 

ftrftuistl or ftrastl 

&r&uit 



ftAuXmils 

&r&uistls or &rast][s 

&r&u6runt or &r&runt or &rfta6rS. 



&r&u6ram or &r&ram &o» 
ftrftuSro ,, &r&ro &c. 
&rftuSrim ,, ftrSrim &c. 
ftrftuissem ,, ftrassem &o. 
ftrftuissS ,, ftrassS. 

564 In the perfects of the i conjugation similar contractions oc- 
cur: as, 



audlul or audil 

audluisti, audiisti, or audisti 

audluit or audiit 



audlulmtis or audiXmtls 
audluistXs, audiistXs, or audistits 
audluSrunt or audiSrunt, or 
audlu6r6 or audiSrS. 

audluSram or audiSram &o. 

audluSro ,, audiSro <&c. 

audluSrim ,, audiSrim <&c. 

audluissem „ audiissem or audissem &c. 

audluissS ,, audiissS or audiss^. 
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565 If the crude form of the perfect have ^ or « before ts, as dix-Xs-, 
the following contractions are found : 



dixl 

dixisti or dixtl 

dixit 



dixlmtls 

dixistis or dixtXs 
dix6runt or dix6rS. 



dixissem or dixem &c. 
dixissS ,, dixS &c. 

566 As the future-perfect of the indicative originally ended in fyo, 
rather than ^, and the subjunctive perfect in ^'m, rather than 
^'m, the following contractions, which occur in old writers, are 
explained : 

Ind. fut,'perf, fexo, hxis&c. for f^Sro &c. 
f^u^, pres.-p^ff* faxim, faxis &c. „ f6c6rim &c. 
Stib^'. past-perf. faxem*, fax6s <&c. „ f^cissem &c. 

567 So again, ftrasso, &rassXs &c. for &r&vSro &c. 

♦ See § 1209 /. note. 
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From this future-perfect ia fonned an old infitutive future 



Ihe gerund of the conBonaut and i conjugatiooa often ends ii 
o, nther than endo ; as sorlbuiido-. 



BEFLECTITE OB PASSIVE VERBS. 
CoMJvoATion OF IvpBubov Tbksm. 



1 1 


2 


3 


3 


I 
* 


onia. 


dOoe- 


uort- 


toBtu- 


audi- 


dru. 


fcoct 


(ar« 


/tar 


Aair 


omSr 


daceOr 


uortSr 


mBtuBr 


oudiBr 


oranrts' 


ddcerla" 


uortBrta 


mBtuSrtB 


audirts 


onatiir 


dCcBtUr 


uortHIir 


mBtuItQr 


anditiir 


omamlSr 


dflcemtir 


iiortlmiir 


matulmar 


audlmflr 


oraamlQl 


dOcBmliil 


uortlmtnl 


metQlmlDl 




omantur 


dflcentar 


uortuntflr 


mfituuntflrt 


audiontUr 


ornabfir 


d&ceb&r 


uorteb&r 


mBtuSbar 


audiebir 


oniShariiioT 


dBcSbarts or 


uortebartsor 


laetaeblriB Of 


audifltarfaw 




diScSbarB 


uortBbarB 


metuebare 


audiabacS 


omftbatilr 


dSceb^tQr 


uorteb&tar 


mBtuebatfir 


audiebatilr 


ornabamilr 


dBcEbfimttr 


uortflbamiir 


mBtaSbamiir 


audiebfimilr 


ornaMmtm 


dacebamini 


uortBlAinIni 


metnet^mlnl 


audiEbamfnl 


omabantilr 


dficebantDr 


uortebautQr 


mStuSbantfir 


ttudiSbaatttr 


onmbar 


dfloSbiJr 


uortar 


ro6tu8r 


auditr 


omftbarte or 


dAcebBrls or 


uortSrtB or 


metuBrts or 


audiSris or 


ornabfira 


dScBbSrS 


uortBrB 


mBtuerS 


BudiBrB 


om^bltiir 


diJcBbltar 


uortBtElr 


mfituBtar 


audietitr 


oniablmar 


dBcfiblmilr 


uortSniilr 


uifituBmilr 


audiOmfir 


omablmlnl 


dacBblmlnl 


uortemrm 


mBtuemlul 


audiSmlnl 


ornabuntiir 


dOcebimtOr 


uortentiir 


mBtuentilr 


audientOr 


2. omarB 


dBcSrS 


uortflrB 


mStuBrS 


audlrg 


.a.omaiiiiiii 


dOcGmlnl 


uortlmlnl 


mfltiiimliil 


audlmlnl 


I'loraMr 


dOcStSr 


UOTtltOt 


mStuItBr 


audltarj 


.3. ornantCr 


difcenWr 


uortuntSr 


mBtnuntBrS 





' ArMlrari, uider^.for arbilrSrU, utderts, oocnr. 
t Therew(isAiHOforthe2daiid3dpereoaoftheaii 
lino; a»Jo~mtna,praffredi-m1no. 



f Or meluatilur. 
§ Or metuontor. 
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BSTLBOTIYE OB PA8BIYE VBBBS. 



liaat letter a 


e 


consonant 


u 


i 


Ck>DJugation 1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


Latoj. 


oma- 


dSoe- 


uort- 


mStU" 


audi- 


ICngl^ah 


dress 


{tfocA 


tum 


fear 


hear 




• 


S. omSr 


d0ce&r 


uort&r 


mStu&r 


audi&r 






omeris or 


ddce&rls or 


uortftris or 


mStu&rls or 


audi&rls Of 




^ 


om6r8 


ddce&r8 


uort&rS 


mStu&rS 


audiarS 




"S 


omStiir 


dSceatiir 


uortattir 


mStuatiir 


audiattbr 


§ 


S 


P.omSmilr 


d0ce9.mtir 


uortamilr 


mStuamtir 


audiamiir 


1 
1 


< 


omemliil 


d5ce&mlnl 


uortSmlnl 


mStuamlnl 


audiamM 




omenttir 


dtfceantiir 


uortantiir 


mStnant&r 


audiantiir 




•S'.om&rSr 


ddc6r6r 


uortSrSr 


mStuSrSr 


audlrSr 


• 


omareris or 


ddcSrSrls or 


uort6r6riB or 


mStuSrSris or 


audlrSris or 


s 


S 


omar6rS 


d5c6r6rS 


uort6r6r6 


mStuSrSrS 


audlrSrS 


(C 


^ 


omargtiir 


d5cer6tiir 


uortSrSttlr 


mStuSretiir 


audlrSttLr 




1 


P.om&remiir 


ddceremiir 


uortSremtlr 


mStuSrSmiir 


audlrSmiir 




^ 


omar6mIiiI 


d9cer6mlnl 


uortSremlnl 


mStuSreminI 


aadlr6m!nl 






omarentilr 


d5c6renttir 


uort€renttir 


mStuSrentlir 


audlrentUr 




FJSL- 


omariSr or 


d5cSrigr or 


uortiSr or 


mStuiSr or 


audlriSr or 


Mood.* 


omarl 


d5c6rl 


uorti 


mStuI 


audlrl 


o^B!t ^™a^do- 


dtfcendo- 


uortendo- 


mStuendo- 


audiendo- 



571 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATION.} 

Indicative Mood. Present Tense, 
S, mSri5r mSrSrIs mSrIttir ; P. m5rlmiir mSrimXnl mSriuntiir. 

Past'Imperfect, Futwte, 

/S. mSriSb&r mSriSbarls &c. S. mSriSjr m0ri6rXs &c. 

Impebatiye Mood. 
Present Tense. /S. mSrSrS ; P, m5rlminl. 

Future, JS, 2. mSrItSr, 3. mSritSr ; P, 3. mdriunt^r. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, Past Tense, 

S. mSri&r mSriarls &c. /S. mSrSrSr mSrSrSrIs &o. 

Infinitive, mSri. Pabticiple, mSrienti- or mSrient-. 

Pabticiple Futube, mSrXturo-. Gebund, mSriundo-. 

* The infinitives in er belong to the old language. 
f The reflective verbs have also participles in enti- or ent- and in 
turo-. I See § 557. 



BSVLEOnYB OB PASSIVE VEBBS. 
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ri. 1 In old writers sach forms as mSrlmiir and mSrIrl occur. 

r2 On- (r.) rise, and p5ti- (r.) make onesdf master^ partake more of 

the i conjugation : as, 3rlr5r, 6rlrl ; p5tlris, p6tIttLr, pStlmtlr, p5- 

tlrSr, pStlrl. 
r3 The perfect tenses of a reflective or passive verb are formed by 

the perfect participle in to and the verbs ^- or fu-. 



74 CONJUGATION OF THE PERFECT TENSES OF A 

REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERB. 

Indicative Mood. 

Presewt'Perfect or Aorisi, 
or ful P, omatit stlmiis or fulmtls 

fuisti om9.tI estis „ fuistis 



8, om&tus^ sum 
om&ttis ISa 
om&ttls est 



» 



}) 



fiiit 



om&tlsunt fuSrunt or fuSrS. 



S. orn&tiis Sram 
om&ttis Sr&s 
om&ttls Srat 

S. om&ttLs Sro 
om&ttis Mb 
on^ttls Srit 



Past-Perfect, 

or fiiSram P. omSltl Sramtis or fuSr&miis 

„ fuSr&s om&tl SrSitls „ fuSr9.tIs 

„ fiiSrat om9.tI Srant „ fiiSrant. 

FtUiire-Peffect. 

or fuSro P, om&tl Srimtis or fuSrlmtis 

fiiSrls omati iritis „ fiiSrltls 



» 



}} 



fiiMt 



om&tl Srunt 
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faSrint. 



iS*. omatus sim 
omatus sis 
om&tus sit 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present-Perfect or Aorist, 
or fiiSrim P, omatI slmtls 
„ fiiSrls omatI sltls 

,, fii^t omatI sint 



or fuSrlmiis 
„ fuSrItIs 
,, fuSrint. 



Past-Perfect, 
S, omatiis essem or foissem P. omati essGrntis or foissSmiis 
omatiis esses „ fuiss6s omatI essStls „ fuissStiDs 

omattLs esset ,, fiiisset omati essent ,, fuissent. 

Infinitive Mood. 
omatiis essS or fiiissS. 

* OrfMt&Sj omatd or omatum, to agree with the nominative, 
f Omatlf omatae or omatdf to agree with the nominatlYe. 
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CONJUGATION OF A SIMPLE^ VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

575 O.T. sobIb- wrUe^ 

Principal parts : scrlbSrS scrlbo scripsl scriptam, 

Indioatiyb Mood. 
PresaU Tense^ scilb-. 

As a present-imperfect, am inff : 

Ad fratrem meum scrlbo, 2 am writing to my brother. 

Ad frfttrem tuum scrl};^ Tou are writing to your brother. 

Ad fr&trem suum scrlbXt, Se is writing to his brother^ 
Ad fr&trem nostrum scrlblmiis, We are writing to owr brother^ 

Ad frfitrem nostrum scrlbltXs, You are writing to yovr brother. 

Ad fr&trem snum scrlbunt. They are writing to their brother. 

576 as an historie present : 

PostSrS die ad sSnem scrlbo, The next day I write to the cid man, 

577 as a present of custom : 

Eg5 cSl&m5 scrlbo, I write with a reed, 

Tu pinnS, salbls, T<m write with a pen, 

578 . as a present, translated hj do : ^ 

Eg5 u6r0 scrlbo,. Tes I do write, 

T& uSrO scrlbls, Tes you do write, 

579 as a present, including past time, have been i ng : 

lam dills' hOras scrlbo, / have been writing n/ow tOHf hours, 

580 Past-Imperfect^ scrlbeb&-. 
As a past-in^rfect, wajs ing : 

Scilb9bam.cum pu8r iutr&uit, I was wrUioig when the boyi eanu in, 

581 as a past tense of custom, used Ho .• 



Eg8 cai&ms BcnbSbam,, / usedA to wriU with a reed, 

Ta pinna scnbebte^ Ym used to write wiOb a pen, 

* That ia^.not reflective* or passive. 
t.Or*Iwi»te,'&c 
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^2* as a past tense^ including time preceding, had been 

tn^ : 

lam trie hOras scrlbsbam, / had been then wrUing three 

hov/rs, 

^ Future Tense, scrlbft- or scrlbS-. 

Translated by shall, vnU : 

Oras m&nS scrlbam, I shaiUL write tomorrow morning, 

Cras m&nS scnbSs, You will write tomorrow morning, 

Present-Perfect Tense, scripsXs-. 

B4 As a present-perfect, have en :* 

QuattuSr SpistSlas scripsi, / have written four letters, 

85 as an aorist, translated by the English past : 

HSri ad nSg5tiat5rem sciipsi, / torote yesterday to the mer- 

chamt, 

•86 ' as an aorist, translated by did : 

EgS u6r5 scripSI, Fes I did write, 

Tti u6r5 scripsisti, Yes you did write, 

S7 as a present-perfect, translated by an English pre- 
sent: 

EgS si scripsi, rescrlblt, Jf J write y he writes again, 

Tu SI scripsisti, rescrlblt, Ifyo^ write, he writes again, 

®8 PastrPerfect, scripsSra-. 

Translated by had en : 

Ante id tempos scripsSram, I had written before that time, 

« 
189 translated by an English past : 

Eg3 SI scripsSram, rescilbebat. If I wrote, he wrote again, 
T9. SI scripsSras, rescrlbSbat, If you wrote, he wrote again, 

* That is, the perfect participle of the English verh. 
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690 Fytwre-Perfeet^ scripsSi^. 

Translated by shaU have tn^ vM have 

Ants noctem scripsSro, / shaiU have wittm h^ote %\^, 

Ants noctem scripsSrls,* Y<m will have written before nighL 

591 ■ translated by an English present : 

Eg9 SI scripsSro, rescrlbet, If Iwrite^ he wiU write agava, 

Tu SI scripsSris, rescrlbet^ ify<yu, tmte^ he wiU write again, 

592 Imferatite Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Translated hj the simple verb : 

Scnbe ad p&trem tuum, Write to ycwr father, 

Scnblte ad p&trem nostrum. Write to yowr father, 

593 FiUwre Tense. 

Translated by shaU^ rmist, let; or by the simple verb : 
Scnblto^ Thov, shaU write, ScnbltOtS, Te shall write, 
ScrlbltOy He shaU write, Scrlbunto, Tliey shall write, 

594 SUBJUNOTIVB Moop. 

Present Tense, scnba-. 

As a present-imperfect, am ing (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid scnbam, / know not what I am writing. 

Nescio quid scrlb&s, 1 know not what you are writing, 

595 . translated by an indicative present (result) : 

IndS fit ut nihil de hac re scrl- ffence it happens that I write 

bam, nothing on this svhject, 

IndS fit ut nihil de hac r6 scrlb&s. Hence it happens that ywi write 

waihmg on tMs suhfeeL 

596 translated by do (concession) : 

y t scrlbam, nOn est s&tis, Hven granting that I do write, it is not 

enough, 
y t scilbas, nSn est s&tiDs, Hven granting that you do write, it is 

not en^mgh, 

* But see, as regards the quantity of the t after r, § 476. 
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* 597 translated by akotUd, v?<ndd (hypothesis) : 

Si pinnft mihi sity SGrlbam, If I had a pen, I would tpriie. 
Si piiin& tibi sit, scrll^ Ify<y^ had a jpen, you vxndd wrUe, 

698 ' translated by were ing : 

SSdeo hiCy tanqnam scrlbam, I git here, as if I were writing, 
SMSs istle, tanqnam scrlb&s, You sit there, as ifytnt were writing, 
S^et illlc, tanqnam scrlbat, He sits yonder, as if he were writingk 

599 translated by may (purpose) ; 

Pinn& d&tnr, qua* scrlbam. The pen is given me, that I may 

wriie^ with it, 

Pinn& d&tur, qu& scrlbSSy The pen is given you, that you may 

witewithit, 

599. 1 ■ translated by must or shaU (command) : 

Lex est ut scrlbam, There is a law that I must write. 

Lex est ut scilbSLs, There is a law that you must write. 

600 translated by to indirect interrogative) : 

Nesoio quid scilbam, / hww not what to write. 

Kescis quid scrlb&s, Tou know not what to write, 

^l translated by shalt, wiU : 

Puer timet nS scrlbam. The hoy %s afraid I shaE write. 

Puer timet n0 scrlbSs, The hoy is afraid you wiU write, 

002 transbkted "hjfrom i/ng : 

Hoc impSdit ne scrlbam, This prevents ma from writing. 
Hoc impSdit n6 scrlbfis. This prevents you from writing* 

002. 1 translated by English infinitive : 

SXnS scilbamy Let m£ i^ritem SinS scilb&mtLs, Let us write. 
SlnSBcrlbaty Let him write, SinSscnbant, Let them write,- 

* Literally, • with which.* 
f Or rather, * to write with.' 
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602. 2 translated by an Knglish imperatiYe : 

N6 scilbam, Let me not write, N6 scilb&mtts, Let u» not write. 

K6 scilb&Sy Do not write. KS scrlb&tXs, Do not wpite, 

K6 BCElbat, Let him not write, K6 scilbant, Let them not write. 

603 Fatt Tense, ecHhM-. 

As a past-imperfect, was in^ (indirect interrogative) : 

NesciSbam quid scilbSrem, / knew not what I was writing. 
Nesdfibam quid scrlb&es, / knew not what you were writing. 

604 translated by an English past (result). 

IndS factum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that I wrote 

r6 scrlbSrem, nothing on this subject. 

IndS &ctam est ut nihil de hac Sence it happened that you wrote 

r6 sdlb^res, nothing on this subject. 

605 translated by should or would have been ing (hy- 
pothesis) : 

Si pinnS mihi esset, scrlbSrem, If there had been a pen for me, I 

should have been writing. 

Si pinn& titbi esset, scrlb^rOs, If there had been a pen for you, 

you would have been writing. 

606 translated by had been ing : 

S^bam hic, tanquam scrlbSrem, / ufos sitting here, as if I had 

been writing. 

S6d6b&8 istXc, tanquam scilb^res, Tou were sitting there, as if you 

had been writing. 

SMebat illlc, tanquam scrlbSret, He was sitting yonder, as if he 

had been writing. 

607 translated by might (purpose) : 

Pinn& d&ta est qu&* scrlbSrem, The pen was given me, that Imightf" 

write with it, 
Finn& d&ta est qu& scrlbSrSs, The pen was given you, that you 

might write with it. 

• Literally, * with which.' f Or rather, « to write with.' 
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)8 — translated by mtu( or should (oommand) : 

Lex grat ut scrlbSrem, There iffos a law that ImuBt wrvte. 

Lex tot ut scrlbSrgs, There was a law that you must write, 

}9 translated by to ^direct interrogative) : 

Nesciebam quid scilb^em, I knew not what to write. 
Kescisbas quid scrlbSrSs, Tov, knew not what to write, 

10 translated by should or would : 

Puer timgbat n6 scrlbSrem, The hoy was afraid I should write, 
Puer timebat nS scrib€r6s, The hoy was afraid you would write, 

1 1 translated by from ing : 

Hoc impSdiebat nS scribSrem, This prevented me from writing. 
Hoc impSdiSbat n6 scnb6r6s, This prevented you, from writing, 

12 translated 83 a past order* : 

N6 scrlb^rem, {He bade) me not write. 

N6 scilbSres^ {He hade) you not write, 

!13 Fresent'Ferfeetf sciipsSrI-. 

As a present-perfect, have en (indirect interrogative) ; 

Nescio quid scrips&rim, / know not what I have written, 

Nesds quid scripsSnst, You know not what you have written, 

514 as an aorist (indirect interrogative) : 

Nesdo quXd hgri /scripsSrim, I know not what I wrote yesterday, 
Nesds quid hSrl scripsSrls, Tvu, know not what youwroteyesterday. 

J15 translated by may have — ^ — en : 

Fondtan nYmiuTn scripsSrim, Perhaps I may have written too mueh, 
Forsltan nYmiuTn scripsSrls^ Perhaps you may havewrittenp^qmuch, 

* In reported speecb. 

t But see, aa regards the quantity of the t after r, § 476. 
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616 as a future-perfect after a present, translated by an 

English present (reported speech) : 

Oaesar pollXcetur s6, si scripsSrim, C<Bsar promiges that if I wriUy he 

rescriptfLrum, vnR write again, 

Oaesar polUcStur s6, si scripsSrls, Cassar promises that ifymi write, 

rescriptfLruniy he wiU write again. 

617 translated by were to , or English past tense (hy- 
pothesis) : 

Si"" BcripsSrim &d eum, rSdeat, If I were to writef to him, he wottld 

return. 
Si BcripsSrIs &d eum^ r^eat^ If you were to write to him, he would 

rebwm, 

618 translated by should, umdd (consequence of hypothesis) : 

Frustrft scripsSrim, I should write in vain, 

Frustrft scripsMs, Tou would write in vain, 

619 translated by had en : 

S^eo hlo, tanquam Spist^flam I sit here, as if I had written the 

perscripsSrimty whole letter, 

SSd6s istic, tanquam SpistSlam To^t sit there, as if i/ou had writ" 

perscripsSrIs, ten the whole letter, 

SSdet illlc, tanquam SpistSlam Sesitsi/onder, asifhehadwrit- 
perBcrv^rit, ten the whole letter, 

620 translated as an imperative : 

Id nunquam scripsSrim, Let me never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsSrls, Never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsSrit, Let him never write that, 

* This ft might be omitted. Thus in the English too we might drop 
the \f, and say, ' were I to write to him,' &c 

t Or, * if I wrote,' &c. 

X Per-scrib' literally signifies ' write through, write to the end.' 
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621 PaOrPerfect^ scripsisse-. 

As a past-perfect, translated by had tfn, (indirect inter- 
rogative) : 

Quaefiltum est, iitrum scripsissem, The question was asked^ whe- 
ther I had written. 

QuaeeStum est, iitnim scripsissSs, The question was asked, whe- 
ther you had written. 

622 as a future-perfect after a past, translated by an English 

past (reported speech) : 

Caesar poUlcSb&tur sS, SI scripsis- Ccesar promised that if 1 wrote, 

sem, rescripttirum, he would write again^ 

CSaesar pollIc6b&tur sS, si scripsis- Caisar promised that if you 

eSs, rescriptHrum, torote, he would write again, 

623 translated by had en (hypothesis) : 

EtiamSI scripsissem, frustra esset, Even if I had written, it would 

have been in vain. 

EtiamSI scripsisses, frustra esset, Even if you had written, it 

would have been in vain, 

624 translated by should have, would have (consequence of 

hypothesis) : 

Turn* qudquS scripsissem, Even in that <xise* I should have written, 
Tom qudquS scripsissSs, Even in that case you wovld have written, 

625 IimiriTiTE Ihpebteot, scrlbSrS. 

Translated by an English infinitiye : 

Debeo sciIb^rS, / ought to write, 

NSqueo sciIbSrS, / cannot write, 

626 translated as an English indicative : 

Scio eum sciIbSrS, I know that he is writing, 

Sciebam eum scrlbSrS, 1 kneto that he was writing, 

627 translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

PebSbam scrlbSr^, / ought to have written, 

• Literally « then.' 
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628 IsvitfTstra PEBniOT, sciipsissS. 
Translated hj an English perfect infinitiye : 

ScripsissS dlclttbr, ffe u said to have vniUeiL, 

629 translated by an Bnglish indicative : 

Scio earn scripsissS, I know thai he has written, 

Scio eum hSil scripsiss^, I know that he wrote yesterday. 

Sciebam eum sciipsissd, / knew that he had written, 

630 translated by the having en : 

Scripsisse exltio el fuit. The having written was fatal to him, 

631 I^ABTioiPLE iMPEBFEcir, scTlbenti- w scrlbent-. 

Translated by ing : 

S&iex Spistdlam scnbens dScldit, The eld many while writing a 

letter^ fell dawn, 

632 Pabticiple Futuke, scriptiiro-. 
Translated by ahovt to , intending to .• 

Ad ipsum eras scripturtLs, haec Intending to write to himedf to- 
nunc 5mitto, morrow^ 1 pose over these things 

now, 

632. 1 Dico mS scripttirum essS, I say that J will write, 
Dixl me scripturum essS^ 1 said that Iwovld write, 

632. 2 Dixl mS scripturum fuissS, ' / said that I would have written, 

633 — — ^^ translated as an intention not fulfilled : 

H&bSbam el gr&tias, scripturus'^ Ifdt gratefvl to him^ and shoidd 
qudquS^ nisi aegrOtarem, have written too, if I had not 

been iU, 

634 Gebuni), scrlbendo-. 
Translated by ing : 

N. Mihi est scnbendum ^ist5- To me belongs the writing the 

Ittdt, letters, 

Ac. DsUglttlr ad scrlbendum He is selected for writing the 

SpistSl&sf} letters, 

* See also the conjugation of the verb fu- with the participle in turo, 

f Most of these constructions are confined to the old writers. See 
the use of the Gerundive, § 1287. 
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G. YeniSpist^flasscrlbendlcaussfi^ 1 came for the sake of writing 

the letters, 
D. ApttLs est scrlbendo fipisWlas*, He is fit for writing letters, 
Ab. Sciibendot SpistdlAs occiip&- He is engaged in writing letters, 
tiisesty 

35 SupiNB, Boipta-. 
Translated as an English infinitiye : 

Ac. Eo illtic scriptum, / am going yonder to write. 

Ab. Hae littSrae diffXddes sunt These letters are difficult to write, 
scriptu, 

CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTIVE VERB, WITH 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

36 Anna- (r.)^ arm onesdf. 

Principal parts : arm&H, armor, armftttLs. 

37 LfDiOATiTE Mood. 

Present Tense, am arming myself, arm myself, &a 

Armor, lam arming mysdf. 

• Arm&rls or armftrS!]:, Fot« are arming yoursdf, 

Armfttiir, He is arming himsdf, 

Arm&mibr, We are arming cvrsdves, 

Arm&mXnl, Tou are arming yoursdves, 

Armantiir, They are arming themsdves, 

38 Past-Impetfect, was arming myself ^c. 

Arm&bar, I was arming mysdf, 

Arm&b&rls or annftbSrS, You were arming yov/rsdf, 
Armftb&tiir, He was arming himsdf, 

Arm&bftmiir, We were arming owrsdves, 

Arm&b&mlnl, Tou toere arming yotirsdves. 

Arm&bantiir, They were arming thernsdves, 

• See note t p. 112, 

f This form of the Gerund, although an ablative, is often shortened 
in late writers, as uigUandU (Juv, 3. 232). 

X The form in r^ is not common for the present indicatiye ; it may 
be from fear of confiision with the infinitive. 
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639 Ihawe^ shall or will arm niTsel^ <l^c. 

AmUlbor, I»haU arm mysdf, 

Arm&bSrIs or ann&bSr^i You wiU arm yourself. 
Armftbltttr, He mil arm himsdf. 

Arm&blmiiry We shaU arm ovi/rsdves, 

Ann&blmlnly Tou will arm yoursdves. 

AnnftbunttLr, They wUl arm themmiffee, 

640 Present-Perfect, have armed myself, &c. (or Aorist, armed mjs^If.) 

Arm&tus''^ sum, / have armed mysdf 

Arm&ttLs''^ Ss, You have armed yoursdf. 

Arm&tiis''^ est, He has armed hvmsdf 

Arm&tlf siimiis, We have armed ov/rsdves, 

Arm&tif estis, You have armed yowrsdvee, 

Arm&tlf sunt, They have armed themselves, 

641 Past-Perfecty had armed myself, &c. 

Arm&tiis Sram!(, Ihad armed mysdf 

Armfttiis Sr9.8, You had armed yoursdf 

Arm&tiis Srat, He had armed himsdf^ 

Arm&ti Srftmiis, We had armed oursdves, 

Afmftti Srfttls, You had armed yowrsdves, 

Arm&ti Srant, They had armed themsdves. 

642 Futwre-Perfecty shall have armed myself, &c. 

Arm&ttls Sro, § 1 shall have amrhed mysdf 

Arm&ttis Sris, You wiU have arm^ yoursdf 

Arm&tiis Mt, He wiU have arm^d himsdf. 

Arm&ti SrImtLs, We shall have armed oursdves, 

ArmS.ti Mtis, You vnU have armed yoursdves, 

Arm&ti Srunt, They will have armed themadva. 

643 Impebatiye Mood. 

Presefni. 
Aim&c^y Arm yoursdf | Arm&mlnl, ^rm ^o«^4e2vea. 

* Armatd if the nominative be feminine, imnSttm if it be Mutet^ 
t Arm&tae if the nominatire be feminine, arm&td if it be neuter. 
t Oj ftOram, &c. { Or/ttlh>, &c 
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14 Future. 

Arm&tor or armftmXno^ Fau must arm your$df. 

Arm&tor or arm&mXno, He must arm himself, 

Armantor, Thetf must arm themsdves. 

45 SuBJinrcTiTB Mood. 

Present. (See the several tranalatioiis of scriba-m,) 

Oonsiil imp^rat tit armer. The consul commxinds me to arm myself, 
Consiil impSrat Ht armSris T^ucorisvl commands you to army owr- 
or armerS, self. 

46 Past. (See the several translations of scrihere-m,) 

Oonsiil impSraoit Ut armarer. The consul commanded nte to arm 

myself. 
Oonsiil impSr&uit Ht armftrSrls The consul commanded you to arm 
or ann&rM, yoursdf 

47 Present-Perfect, (See the several translations of scripsert-m,) 

Nescio qu&re arm&tus sim, 1 know not why I have armed myself. 
Nescio qu&re arm&tus sis, 1 know not why you have armed yoiirs^, 

48 Past-Perfect, (See the several translations of scripsisse-m,) 

KesciSbam quAre arm&tiis essem, / knew not why I had armed 

myself, 
Nesddbam qu&re arm&tiis essSs, / knew not why you had armed 

yourself. 

{49 Intutztive Impebfeot. 

Debeo arm&rl, I ought to arm mysdf 

Scio eum arm&ily I know that he is arming hi/msdf. 

Sdfibim eum arm&rl, I knew that he was arming him/sdf. 

Arm&rl signum belli est^ To arm oneself is a sign of war. 

Dobebam aim&ily / o^g}U to have arjned mysdf. 

360 ImriKttFtvE Pebtbot. 

Sdo eum armfttom essSy I know that he has armed hiimsdf. 
Sdlbameumarm&tumeBB^^ I knew that he had armed himsdf 
Sdo eum arm&tum PM, linowthathe wiUhave arfMdhimxelf. 
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661 Pabtioiplb Impesfeot, 
Annanti- or armant-, {While) arming (ynetdf. 

662 Pabticiplb Pesfeot. 
Arm&to-y Having armed ovutdf, 

663 Pabtioiple Futube. 
Arm&tliro-y AhovJt to arm onesdf. 

664 Obbuit]). 
Annando-, Arming onesdf, 

CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB, WITH THE 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

PrSm- presi. 
Principal parts : prSmI, prSmor, pressiis. 

IimiOATiYE Mood. 

666 Pres, PrSmor* / am pressed, prSmSrIs you are pressed^ prtoiittlr 
he is pressed, PrSmlmiir toe are pressed^ prSmlmlnl you are pressed^ 
pr&nuntUr they are pressed, 

666 • Past. Pr6m6bart / was pressed, pr6m6bftriB or prSm6b&r6 you 
were pressed, prSmSbS.tiir he was pressed, PrSmSbftmiir we vfere 
pressed, prgmeb&mlnl you were pressed, prSmSbantiir they were 
pressed, 

667 Future, TT^msjc I shall he pressed, ^r^m^r^ or pv^m^r^ you wiU 
be pressed, prSmStiir he will be pressed, PrSm6miir we shaU he 
pressed, prSmSmXnl you wiU be pressed, prSmentiir they wiU be 
pressed, 

* With many verbs this translation would not give the meaning, and 
indeed the English passive is defective in the imperfect tenses. Thus 
domus aedi^lcatur means, not * the house is built,' for that would imply 
that the building is completed, but * the house is being built* or * is a-buUd- 
ing ;' but of these two phrases, the first is scarcely English, and the second 
is obsolete. Again, such a verb as occtdor must not be translated * I am 
killed,* but rather ' I am on the point of being killed.' 

f Similarly, domus aedijicabaiur would signify ' the house was being 
built' or * was a-building.' So occtdebar must not be translated * I was 
kUled,' but rather ' I was on the point of being killed.' 
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>8 Pre8,-perf. Pressos* sumf 1 have hem pressedtj pressils Ss i/ou 
have been pressed^ presstLs est he has been pressed. TiesA stmiia 
we have been pressed, press! estid you have been pressed, pressi sunt 
thei/ have been pressed, 

59 Past-perf. PresstLs* Sram§ 7 had been pressedW, pressiis Sr&A you 
had been pressed, pressiis Srat he had been pressed. Press! Mmiifl 
ioe had been pressed, press! Mtls you had been pressed, press! drant 
they had been pressed, 

60 Fut.'perf, Pressiis* Sro^ I shaJl have been pressed, pressiis ^$rls 
yofu mil have been pressed, pressiis Srit he toiU have been pressed. 
Press! Srimiis ioe shall have been pressed, press! grltls you will have 
been pressed, press! ^runt they will have been pressed. 

Impbbatiyb Mood. 

i61 Present. PrSm^ be thou pressed, prSmlmlnl be ye pressed 

162 FtUure. PrSmltor thou shaU be pressed, prSmXtor he shall be 
pressed PrSmuntor they shaU be pressed. 

163 SuBJUNOTiTE Mood. 

Present Tense, BSs e5 rSdHt, ut mSIis prSmar, Matters are come 

to this, that 1 am pressed with troubles. 
{64 Egd 81 tot m&Us primary pSream, If I were pressed by so many 

troubles, I should die, 
$65 Turn nYmiiiTn prSmar, In that case I should be too much pressed. 
$66 TXmdr est nS prSmar, The fear is that I shall be pressed. 

367 Stat per Oldumy quGmlnus prSmari Caius prevents me from bein^ 
pressed 

368 Nitor n6 prSmar, lam striving not to be pressed, 

869 * Past Tense, Tlmdr Srat nS pr6m6rer, There was a fear that I 

should be pressed 
670 Res e5 rSd!8raty ut m&lis prSmSrer, Matters had come to this, 

that I was pressed with trouHes, 

* i. e. Press&Sf -df, or -urn. 

f Or as an aorist, ' X was preflsed,' &c; 

X With some verbs the translation * is ed* is admissible. Thus 

domus aedifioata est means * the house is built^ or * the building is now 
oompleted.* Ocoisw sum,*! am killed.' § Or Jkieram, &c. 

II With some yerbe this tense may be translated ' was ed.* Thtu, 

domus iam aedifieata erat, * the house was now built/ i,e, the building 
was completed. 

^ Oi/uero,8tG, 
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671 Eg{$ 81 tot m&lis prSmSrer, pSilrem, If I had "been pressed mlh 
90 many troubles, Ishotdd have died. 

672 Turn nlmium prSmSrer, In that case I should have been too much 
pressed. 

673 StStit per Cftium^ n6 prSmSrer, Oaitis prevented me from being 
pressed, 

674 NitSbar nS prSmSrer, 7 was striving not to be pressed, 

675 Pres.-perf. Nescit, quam gr&ulter pressus edm, He knows not 
how heavily I have been pressed. 

676 As an Aorist. N6mo scit, quantis torn m&lis pressus sim^ No 
one knows with what great troiMes 1 was then pressed, 

677 Si pressus sim, cSdam, If I were pressed, I should give way, 

678 Palleo, tanquam &b ursG pressus sim, / look pale, as if I had 
been pressed by a bear. 

679 Kequlquam pressus sim, 7 should be pressed to no purpose, 

680 Scit m6, si mSIo pressus sim, t&mSn incSliimem SuSjsurum, He 
knows that if I am pressed by trouhUy stiU 1 shall come out unhurt, 

681 Past-perf. Nesciebat, quam gr&ulter pressiis essem, He knew 
not how heavily I had been pressed, 

682 Nequlquam pressiis essem, I should have been pressed to no pur- 
pose, 

683 Sciebat mS, si m&lO presstLs essem, t&men nunquam cessurum, 
He knew that if I were pressed by trouble, stiU I shotdd never yidd, 

684 Inpinitivb Imperfect. Pr6ml to be pressed. 
Infinitive Perfect. PresstLs''^ essS to have been pressed. 
Participle Imperfect. PrSmendo- being pressed or to be pressed. 
Participle Perfect. Presso- pressed. 



685 CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VEEB. 

O.P. SSqu-/o^^. 

Principal parts : s6qul, s6quor, sScdttis. 

Indicatiyb Mood. 

686 Present, S6quor I foUow, sSqugrls you fdlow, sgqultttr he fol- 
lows, Sfiqulmiir we follow, sSquImini you foUow, sSquunturf they 
foUow 

• The case and gender will vary with the sentence; 
i* The fonns sequontur and secuntur also occur. 
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87 Past, S^quSbar / was foUomn^, s^uSbSrte or 8^u6b&r8 you 
were foUowinff, s^uSh&itr he v>as foUomn^. SSquebSmiir we were 
fottowing^ sSquSbSmXnl yov, were following y s^uebautiir ikey were 
following, 

®8 FiUure. Sfiquar I ehoHl fodow^ sSquSris or s^uSrS^oi^ wHlfd- 
low, s^uetUr he wUlfoUow, SSquSmiir we shaU follow, sSquSmlnl 
you vnH follow y sSqiientiir they will follow, 

189 Pres.-perf. SSctitus* sum I have follotpedf, sSctitiiB & you have 
foUotpedy sSciLttLs est he has followed, SScutI!t stbniis toe have fd- 
lotpedy sSctiti estXs you have followed, s^utl sunt they haw followed, 

190 Past-perf, SScuttLB'" ^ram§ I had fodowed, sScuttLs SrSUi yov, had 
followed, s^utiis Srat lie had followed, SScuti^ SrS,miis we hadfd- 
lowed, sScuti Sr&tls you had followed, sScdti Sraut ^Ae^ had followed, 

®1 Fut,-ferf. ^^iG^i^* ^ro\\ I shaU have followed, s^W&a ^lAs you 
will have followed, sScutils 6rlt A^ ^tZ? have followed, S^cuti!t M- 
mtLs we shall have followed, sScuti Mtis yot£ «c^i^ Aai^ fdhwed, 
sScflti Srunt ^A^y t(;i[2? have followed, 

Impebatiyb Mood. 

(92 Pres^n^. S^uSrS/o^^oi^ <A(m, s^ulmlnl/o^^oi^y^. 
193 Futv/re, SSquItor or sSquImlno thou shaU foUoWy s^ultor or 
sSquXmlno he shaUfoUow, SScuntor they shaU follow, 

)94 Subjunctive Mood.IT 

Present, S^uar, s^u&rls or s^u&rS, s^u&tiir; s^uSmiir, 

B^tdmlnl, s^uantiir. 
S95 Past, S^uSrer, s^uSrSrls or sSquSrSrS^ 8^uSr6tilr; s^uSrS- 

mtLry 8^u6r6mXnI, s^uSrenttLr. 
{96 Pres,'ferf, Status siin*^ sScutus sis, sScfLtus sit ; sSctitI 81- 

miiSy sScutl sitXSy s^titl sint. 
)97 Past-perf, S^utiis essemff, sScuttis essSs, sScutils esset ; s^ati 

essSmtis, sScUti essetls, sSouti essent. 

* SecuiUs, '3, 'um, according to the gender of the nominative. 

f Or as an aorist, * 1 followed,* &c. 

X Seouti, -ae, -d, according to the gender of the nominative. 

§ Otfueram^ &c. |i Orfuero, &c. 

^ For the English translation, see the mode of translating scriba-^m, 
&c. §§ 594-624 ; and observe that Deponent verbs are translated bj 
English active verbs. 

•• Or/uerim, &c ff Or fuissem, &c. 
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698 IvrariTiTE. 8^vl to follow. 

Infinitiye Perfect. SSctittis essS to have followed. 
Pabtioiple Impebfect. SSquenti- or B8quent-/oQWin^, 
Pabtioiple and Gebuup. S^uendo' following , 
Pabtioiple Pebpeot. SSc^to- having fotlofwed. 

699 CONJUGATION OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB, 

o.p. Plu- rain, 

IvDioATiYS Mood. 

Present, Plult it rains. 

Past, Plu^bat it was ratmng. 

Puture. Pluet it wiU rain, 

Pres,'2>eff, Pluuit it has rain£d, or 

As onAorist, Pltiuit it rained. 

Past-perf, PltiuSrat it had rained. 

FvJt.-perf. Pl^uSriit it mil have rained^ &c. 

700 CONJUGATION, IN PART, OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB 

OF THE FEELINGS. (See § 393.) 

o.F. Piide- shame. 

LfDiOATiYB Mood. 

Present, 

Piidet me ign&aiae, / am ashamed of my cowardice. 
Piidet te ignSuiae, Tou are ashamed of yotir cowctrdtee. 
Piidet eum ignS.uiae^ He is ashamed of his cowardice. 

Piidet nOs ignS.uiaey We are ashamed of our eataardice. 
Piidet tiG8 ignfiuiae, You are cuhamed of your oowardioL 
Piidet eds ign&uiae, They are ashamed of their cowardice. 

Past, 
Piidebat me ign&uiae, I was cuhamed of my cowardice. 
PiidSbat te ign&uiae, Tou were ashamed of your oowardiee, &c. 

Future. 
PlidSl)it me ignSLuiaei 7 shc^ he ashamed of my cowardice. 
Piidebit te ign&uiae, Tou vnU he ashamed pf yowr cowardice^ &0. 
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31 Oonjugatioiiy in part, of a Passive Impersonal Verb : 

o.F. BSsist- tiand against^ make oppositions oppose, 

IimiOATiYE Mood. 
Present, 
RSsistitur mihi, Opposition is made to me, or lam apposed, 
BSsistltur tlbi. Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed, 
RSsistltUr el, Opposition is made to him, or he is opposed. 

B&istltur n5bls, Opposition is made to us, or we are opposed. 
BSsistltur nobis, Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 
R^sistlttir els, Opposition is made to them, or they are opposed. 

Past. BSsistSb&tur mihi, Opposition was made to me, or I was 
opposed.* 

R^sistSb&tur tlbi. Opposition was made to you, or you were op-' 
posed, <fec. 

Future. B^sistStur mihi, Opposition wiU he made to me, or / 
shall he opposed. 

BSsistetur tibi. Opposition wiU he made to you, or you wiU he 
opposed, &c. 

Pres.'perf, Bestltum mihi est, Opposition has heen made to me, 
or / have heen opposed."^ 

Restltum tlbi est, Opposition has heen made to you, or you have 
heen opposed, ko. 

Past-perf, Kestltnm mihi Srat, Opposition had heen made to me, 
or I had heen opposed. 

Restltum tlbi Srat, Opposition had heen made to you, or you had 
heen opposed, &o. 

[>2 Conjugation, in part, of the participle in tilro with the verbs 
Ss- and fu- ^ in the sense of intention or destiny. 

IirniOATivB Mood. 

With the present of 6s-, intend to . 

NihH acturus sum, I intend to do nothing. 

* {. 0. ' All this time* or ' for a time.' This tense must not be con* 
fbunded with the aorist. 

f Or as an aorist, ' Opposition was made to me/ &c. 

M 
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am destined to 



Quid timeam, si be&tus fiittinis sum ! What am I to fear ^ if I 
am destined to he happy f 

703 With the Past of Ss-, intended to . 



Nihil acturils Sram, I intended to do nothingm 

was destined to » 



Quid tlm6rem, si beS.tus ftLttLrtLs Sram ? What was I to fear^ if 
1 oas destined to be happy f 

705 "With the Perf. of fii-, intended to ^ and shovld have done 

sOy if . 

DsdXtOs, ocdsurus fill. If they had been given up, Ishotdd hcne 
killed them, 

was destined to , and shotdd have done so, if , 



Nisi rSuertissem, intSrlttirus fill, If I had not turned back I 
^oM have perished, 

706 With the Past-perf. of fu-, had intended to , and would 

have done so, if • 

Quam uim l&tr9 mihi fuSrat illS.turtis, In ipsum conuerti. The 
violence which the robber had intended to direct against m>e, I turned 
against hvmsdf 

707 SxTBJxrwcTivB Mood. 

With the Pres. of 6s-, irOend to . 

Scrlbam quid acttirus sim, / will write word what I intend 
to do, 

— — — am destined to • 

Nescio quando sim mSilttirtLs, I know not when lam to die. 

708 With the Past of 6s-, intended to . 



ScripsI quid acttLrtLs essem, I wrote word what 1 intended to do. 

was destined to . 



Nesdebam quando essem mSrltOriis, I knew not when Ifoasio 
die. 
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709 With the Perf. of Ai-, intended to^ and shotdd have done to, 

if—" 
Quis dUbltat qoin dSdXtSs cxxa^fmis fdSrim ? Wha douks hU 
that, if they had been given up^ lehondd have tilled them f 

woe destined to, and should have done so, if , 



S^ulttLr at nisi rSuertissem, intSrlttiras fuSrlm, ItfoUows that 
if 1 had not twmed hack, I should have perilled, 

710 With {he Infinitive of Ss-, intend to , 



Scio^ eum nihH aoturum essS, I know* that he intends* to do 
nothing, 

is destined to . 

Sdo omnes hSmXnes m0rltur58 eaalU, I know that all men are 
destined to die. 

711 With the Perf.-inf. of fu-, intended to , and should have 

done so, if . 

F&ma est mS dedltOs occlsurum fuissS, There is a report that if 
they had been given up, I shotdd have killed them, 

• was destined to — , and should ham done so, if . 



Certum est m6 nXsI T^uertissem, intSrlttinim fuiss^, It is cer* 
tain that if I had n/ot turned back, I should have perished, 

712 Conjugation of the participle in endo when used with the verb 
Ss- and fu- 5^ in the sense of duty or necessity. 

Ikdioatiyb Moon. 
With the Pres. of Ss-. 
Mihi omnia flnQ temp0rS sunt &gend&, I have every thing to do 
at once, 

713 With the Past of 88-. 

Mihi omnia flnQ temp{$re Srant figendft, 1 had every thing to do 
at once, 

714 With the Put. of 6s-. 

Mihi omnia linQ tempSre Srunt Sgendft, / shaU have every thing 
to do at once. 

* After ft part tense, as sciebam * I knew/ the infinitive would be 
translated by * intended* or ' were destined.* 
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715 With the PreB.-perf. of £ii-. 

NM firm&ta extrSma agmXnis fuissent, ingens ol&des accXpiendft 
fuit, If the rear of the line of march had not been stren^hened^ a 
tremendous Uow mtut have been received, 

Ab AlexamSnQ fuit h&benda Gr&tiO, The 9peech was to have been 
made by AUxamemLSy (J>yi as he is now dead) &c. 

716 With the Past-perf. of fii-. 

Ab AlexamSnS fuSrat h&benda or&tiS, The speech was to have 
been made by AlexarMTms, (JytU as he was then dead) &c. 

717 SuBJUNOTivB Mood. 

With the Pres. of &-. 

Nescio quid sit nGbis ftgendum, 7 know not what we ought to do, 

718 With the Past of «s-. 

NesciSbam quid esset ndbls &gendum, 7 knew not what we ought 
to do, 

719 With the Pres.-perf. of fii-. 

Hoc baud diibium fecit quin nXsI firmftta extrSma agmlnis 
fuissent, ingens cl&dSs acclpiend& fuSrit, This made it certain that 
if the rear of the line of march had not been strengthened^ a tremen- 
d/ms blow must have been received, 

720 Inpinitivb Mood. 

With Imperf. of 6s-. 

Sentit dififSrendum esse In aest&tem helium; He feds that the 
war mtcst be pvit off to the summer, 

721 With the Perf. of fu-. 

Hoc scio, nisi rSuertisset, In illo el concl9.uI ctlbandum fuissS, 
This 1 know, that if he had not turned back, he would have had to 
deep in that chamber, 

722 SOME IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS 

CONJUGATED. 

The verb 6s- means, first, eat; secondly, live; thirdly, exist iat 
the senses, be ; fourthly, exist for the mind, be. In the first sense 
the forms in use are as follows : 
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&- eat, 

Inpioatiye Mood. Present, S, 6s ifou eat, est he eats ; P, estls 
you eat. 

Imperatiyb. Present, S, es* eat tlum ; P, eM eat ye, 
Futv/re, S, estd thou duxJU eat, estd he shall eat; P, eMUS ye 
shall eat, 

SuBJUiroTiYX. Past, S, essem easSs esset; P, essSmtis essetXs 
essent. 

Infikitiye. essS to eat,f 

Passiye. Indie, Pres, 8, 3. esttlr. Svhj, Past, 8, 3. essSttLr. 

22. 1 The same forms exist for eeveral of the compounds, as clJmSs- 
eat wpy whence c5mSs, cdmest, c^mestXs, c{$mess8. 

22. 2 The verb 8d- 6a^ is but a Tariety of Ss- eat. It is declined 
regularljy except that for the sabj. pres., besides the regular Sdam 
ho, it has also an old form 8dim, Sdls ^o. 
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Present, 
S, sum lam 
Sst you are 
estt he is 

P, siimlis v>e are 
estls you are 
sunt they are 



^orfxirhe, 
(a) Imperfect Tenses. 
Indioatite Mood. 
Past. 
8. Sram Iwas 8. 
Sr9.s you were 
Srat he was 

P, SrftmtLs Ufetpere P, 
Sr&tXs you were 
liraat they were 



FvJtwre, 
Sr5 1 shall he 
Sris you will he 
Srlt h^ wiU he 

SrXmils weshaUhe 
SrltXs you wiU he 
Srunt they wHl he. 



Impxkayiye. 

Present, 8,^ he; P, estS he. 

Ihatire. 8, estd thou dudt he^ estd he shaU he; P. estotS ye 
shall hey suntd they shaR he, 

• The quantity is not proved by the authority of any poet, but in- 
ferred from the statements of the grammarians Prisdan (ix. 1, 11) and 
Senrius (ad Aen. y. 785). 

f Thus it appears that forms which beg^n with es, and these alone, 
are used with the double sense of ' eat' and * be.' 

X Es and est often lose the 0, as sanuU, iussffs^ for sanUs Us, iussHs 
9t ; bonust, bonast^ bonumstf for honUs est^ bona eat^ bonum est; quantist 
for guanti est. 

X2 
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Present, 

S» edm lam 

fils you are 

sit heia 

P, simils we are 

fiiltXs you are 

Bint they are 



SUBJUNCTIVB,* 

Past. 



JS. essem 
ess^s 
esset 

P. essemils 
essetiB 
essent 



Iwas 

you were 
hewas 

wewere 
you were 
they were 



Or 
S, fSrem 
f5r6s 
fSret 

P. 



fSrent. 
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^S'. fill Ihaveheen 
fdisti you have been 
fiiit he has been 



S. ful Iwaa 
fuistl you were 
fuit hewas 



S. fuSram I had been 
fuSrSs you had been 
faSrat he had been 



iNriNITIYE. 

essS to ^ ; fdr6 wiU be, 

Pabtioiplb Futubb. 
fiittlro- abwa to be. 

(b) Perfect Tenses, 

IimiOATIYE. 

PreserU-jperfect, 

P. fdXmils 
fiiistXs 



A 



we have been 
you have been 
fuSrunt or fuSrS they have been. 

Or 08 Aorist, 

P. fuXmils we were 

fuistis you were 

fuerunt or fuSrS they were* 

Past-perfect, 

P, fiiSrSiniis we had been 
faSr&tls you had been 
fuSrant they had been, 

Fuiwre-ferfect. 



S, faSrS I shall have been 
fuSrIs you vnU have been 
fuSrlt he wiU have been 



P, fuSrImiis we shall have been 
fuMtXs you WiU have been 
fuSrint they wHl have been. 



* For the other meanings of the subjunctiye tenses see the conjuga- 
tion of soribam^ &c« 
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Subjunctive. 
Present-perfect* 



S. fiiSrim I have been 
fuSrIs ycu have been 
fuSrit he Tuts been 



S. fii6rim I teas 
fugrls yokiffere 
fuSrit he was 



S, faissem I had been 
fiiissSs you had been 
foisset he had been 



P, filSrImiis we have been 
fuSntXs you have been 
fuSnnt they have been. 

Or as Aorisi, 

P. fuSrlmils we were 
fuSntls yo^ ioere 
fuSrint they were. 

Past-perfect, 

P, fiiissSmiis we had been 
f ui8s6tlB you had been 
fuissent they had been. 



Infinitive. 
foissS to have been^ was or had been. 

'24 As regards quantity, a, £s is often long in old writers (as 
Plautus, Mil. Gl. iii. 1. 30), which agrees with the formation from 
esis (eis), with 6s eat, and with the Greek €is. b. For the quantity 
of the i after r in f uSns, fuSrimiis, fuSritls, of the indicative and 
subjunctive, see § 476. 

'25 Old forms are, a, Ssum 7 am, Ssiimiis, Ssunt, Ssim &c. (see 
Varr, L. L. ix. 57), which are in nearer agreement with the root 
Ss-. b, sXmus for siimus (comp. scriblmus) was used bj Augustus 
(^S'z^. Aug. 87). c, escit, an inceptive present (§ 752), occurs in 
old writings (as xii. Tab. ap. Odl» xx. 1. 25, Lucr, i. 612) as a 
future. So indeed the whole future tense 6ro, Srls <fec. is in form 
a mere present. Compare also f5r8 (-fuSrS), a present in form, a 
future in meaning, d, A fuller form of the subjunctive present, 
siem, sies <fec., is common in the older writers, e. Another form 
of the present subjunctive, used in old writers, is 8, fuam, fufts, 
fuat ; P, fuant. /. The past subjunctive — S. fSrem, fSrSs, f8ret ; 
P, fSrent— sometimes takes the place of essem in classical writers, 
especially in hypothetical sentences (§ 1209), and those which de- 
note a purpose (§ 1179). It also occurs in compound tenses for 
essem, but not in Cicero.* g. In the perfect tenses a fuller form, 

* Thi« from Madvig. 
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fQ-uls- existed for the older writers, as ftiuImtLs (Mm, ap. Oie, de 
Or. III. 42), ftiuisset (Enn. ap. Odl. xii. 4. 4). A. An imperfect 
participle enti- (N. ens) is attributed to Caesar by Priscian. The 
compounds praesenti- present, absenti- absenty for prae-^-enti-, 
&b-Ss-enti, are in form participles, in meaning adjectives. So also 
oonsentes for c5n-Ss-ent6s, in the phrase, Dl consentes, literally 
the united gods. In late philosophical writings ens is used as a 
substantiTe for a thing, 

727 Es- or fu- compounded with prO or pr5d, le proJUaHe, 

Indicativb. Pres, S, Pr5sum prGdSs prOdest, P, prSsiimiis 
prSdestIs prOsunt. Past, S. PrOdSram pr5dSr&s <&c. jFW. JS, 
Pr5d6r5 prCdgrls <fec. Pres,-perf, PrOfuI Ac Past-petf, PrOfuS- 
ram &c. Fut-perf. PrOfuSrfi &c. 

Impebatiye probaMy not in use. 

SuBJUNCTivB. Pres, PrOsim &c. Past. PrOdessem &c. Pres,- 
per/, PrOfuSrim &c. Past-petf, PrOfoissem &c. 

Inpinitivb. Imperf, PrSdessS. Per/, PrSfiiissS. 

Pabticiplb. Fwt, PrOftlturo-. 

728 Es- or fu-, compounded with the adjective pdti- or p^, be 

able, can, 

Indioativb. Pres, S, Possum p^tSs potest, P. poss^mtLs p5- 
testls possunt. Past. JS, PdtSram pdtSr&s pStSrat, P. p^tfoSmiis 
p5t6ratls p5t6rant. Iha. S. P«t6r& p5t6rte p5t8rlt, P. p«t&Imtifl 
p5t8rltls pStSrunt. Pres.-pej/. PiJtuI p5tuistl &c. Pastrperf. P5- 
tugram &c. FvJt,'per/. S, P8tu€r5 pCtuSrls p5tu8rlt, P, pStoS- 
rimtis pStuSrItIs pStuSrint. 

Ihpebativb not in use. 

SiTBjnircTivB. Pres, Possim pos&ds &o. Past, Possem possSs 
&c. Pres.-perf. S, PiJtufirim pStugrls p5tu8rit, P, pStuSrimils 
p^tuSrttXs pdtu^rint. Past-perf, P^tuissem pdtuissSs &a 

Inpinitivb. Imperf, PossS (used sometimes as a future, vUl 
he able). Per/, P5tuiss8. 

Pabticiplb. PiJtenti-* or patent-. 

729 F^r- bring. (For the perfect tenses see § 546.) 

Inpioativb. Pres, JS, FSr5 fers fert, P, fSrXmiis fertls fSrant 
Past-imp, FSrebam <&c. Fut, FSram &c, 

* This is used rather as an adjective than as a participle. 
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Impbratitb. Pfw. S. PSr, P. fertfi. Fut. JS. Pert5 fertO, P. 
fertOtS fSruntO. 

SuBJUNOTiYB. Pres. FSram <fec. P<w^. Ferrem <fec. 

Infinitivb. FerrS. Par<. FSrenti- or fSrent-. Gerund. F8- 
rendo-. 

The passive is regular except in the indie, pres, ferrls, ferttlr ; 
imperative fertor ; mbj.past ferrSr <&c. ; injm* ferri ; zsApart.perf, 
Iftto-. 
'30 Inqu- or inqui- «iy has only Ind. Pr«. /SI inquam iuquXs in- 

qult^ P. inquXmtls inqultls inquiunt. Pcut-imperf. 

inquiebat. Fvi. inquiSs inquiet. Perf. inquisti in- 
quit. 

Impbbat. Pres, 8, inqu& FiU. inqultO. The present inquam 
is only used in repeating a phrase, I say, IteU you once vtwre; and 
inquit <ay« he or said he introduces a direct speech, and always 
follows one or two words of this speech. 

^31 G8d- give^ tdl, only used in the imperative present 

S, C^6 give (me), tdl {me) ; P. cettfi give (me), teU {me), 

r32 Da- put or give. 

Indicatiye. Pres. S. Do d&s dat, P. d&mils d&tXs dant Past- 
imp. D&bam &c. Fvi. D&bd &c. Pre8.-perf. D8dl &c. Past- 
ptrf. DSdSram <&c. Fut.-perf, dSdSrS <bc. 

Impbrativb. Pres. S. Dft, P. d&t& Fut. S. D&tO d&tO, P. 
d&tOtS dantO. 

Subjunctive. Prea. S. Dem d5s det, P. d5mtis dCtXs dent. 
Past'imperf. D&rem &c. Pres.-perf. DSdfirim &c. Past-perf. 
DSdissem &c. 

lupiiriTiVB. Imperf. D&rS. Perf. DWssS. 

Pabticiplb. Imperf, Danti- or dant-. Fv;t, D&ttiro-. Ge- 
BUin>. Dando-. 

The Subj. Pres. has also an old form, duim, duls &c., from a 
crude form du-. 

733 ViJl- or ugl- wish. 

Indioativb. Pres. S. V<518 uls uolt or uult, P. uSltlmiis uoltis 
or uultis uiJlunt. Past-imp. V8l6bam &c. Fut. ViJlam uiJlCs &c. 
Pres.-perf. YSluI &c. Past perf. ViJluSram <frc. FvJt.-perf. V^ 
lufirA <bc. 
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Impssatitb not in use. 

Subjunctive. Prea, S, YSlim uSlls uSlit, P. uSllmite ufilltiB 
uSlint Pa«^. Yellem uellQB &a Pres.-perf. N^xi^mn. k^ Pcut- 
perf. Ydiuissem ^. 

Ihfutitivb. Imperf, Vell6. Per/, YSluifisS. 

Participli. Impeif. Ydlenti- or udlent-. Gbbukd. YSlendo-. 

734 NSil51- or nOl- he unwiUing^ a compound of ne or n5n and u^-. 

IifDiCATiVE. PrtB, 8, N5l8 nfiuls* or nonuls nfiuolt* or non- 
uoltf, P, nOltimtls nSuoltls* or nonuoltlst n9lunt. Pas^imp, 

Ndl6bam <fcc. FiU, n5l9s n5let &e. Pres,'perf. K5lnx &c. 

Past-perf, NoluSram <fec. Fu/t.-perf, NOluCrfi &c. 

Imperatitb. Pres. S, N5ll, P. nSlItS. FfU. 8, NSbtS^ P. 
n5lltotS. 

Subjunctive. Pr«». Nolim n5ll8 <fec. Port. NoUem ^ Pr».- 
^e>/. NOluSrim &c. Past-perf, NOluissem &c. 

Infinitive. Imperf, NollS. Pej/. NSluissS. 

Pabticiplb. Imperf, Nolenti- or nSlent-. Gbbund. KSlendo-. 

735 MauSl- or mal- prefer ^ a compound of m&gS a/wi u51-. 

Indicative. Pres. 8. MauiJlSJ or mal8 mftuls mauolt§, P. 
maltlmtls mauoltl8§ mau^untt or mSlunt. Past-imp. MalSbam 

&c. IkU. males malet &c. Pres.-perf. Malul&c. Past-perf. 

MaluSram &q, FvJt.-perf, MftluSrfi &c. 

Imperative not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. MauSlimt or malim malls &c. TaA, 
Mauellemt or mallem &c. Pres.-perf. MaluSrim &c. Pati-perf 
Maluissem &c. 

Inpinitivb. Imperf MauellSJ or mallfi. Perf, M&lui88& 

736 Fi- hecome^ used in the imperfect tenses as a passive of f&ci- or 
Wi- make (see § 534). 

Indicative. Pres. 8. Flo fts fit, P. fiunt. Past- 

imp, Fiebam &o, FvJt, Flam fiSs <&c. 
Imperative. Pres. 8, Fl, P. fLtS. 

* The forms with ne are found in the older writers. 

f Or nonuult and nonuultis, 

X The longer forms tnattoh &c. are found in the older writen. 

§ Or mauult and mauultis. 
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SuBjnnrcTiyiJ. Pres. Flam <bc. Pcut. FiSrem* <fec. 
Infiwitivb. Impeff. R^rL* 

'37 I- go. 

Indicative. Pres, >S1 E6 Is it, P, Imtls Itfe eunt. Past-imp. 
Ibam &c. .^W. Ib5 Ibto &c. Pres.-perf, lul or il iisti ilt <fec. 
Past-perf, luSram or iSram &c. FtU,-perf. IuSr6 or i6r8 &c. 

Impebativb. Pres. JS. I, P. It8. i^M<. k Ito It5, P. It5t8 euiit?5. 

SuBJUNOTiYB. PreA, Earn e3£i &c. Past. Irem &c. Pre8.-perf 
luSrim or iSrim <S;c. Past-perf. luissem or iissem or issem &c. 

iBPnaTiVB. Impeff, IrS. Pw/. luissg iissS or issS. 

Pabtioiplb. Imperf, leuti- or lent-, iT. iens, Ac. euntem, G, 
enntXs &o. Fut. Ituro-. Gbbuni). Eundo-. 

37. 1 The passive is used impersonally. Indic. Itttr, Ibatttr, ll^tttr, 
Itmn est &c. Subj. E&ttLr^ Ir6ttb% Itum sit &c. Infin. Ill, Itum 
essS. 

37. 2 Some of the compounds being transitive form a passive, as &di- 
approach. Hence Ikd. Pres. 8. ftdeSr Sdlrls S^Ittbr, P. &dlmiir 
&dlminl &deunttir &c. 

37. 3 VSni- /or uSnum i- he offered for salSj is a compound of i-yo, 
and consequently conjugated like it. 

38 Qui- he oMe, and n^ui- he unahle, are conjugated as i- go ; but 
have no imperative^ no participle imperfect or future, and no ge- 
rund. 

39 Ai' affirm, my, is seldom used except in the following forms : 

Inbioativb. Pres. S, Aio aXs or ius aat or ait, P. 

aiunt. Past. Aiebam or aibam ai6b9.s ko. 



40 DERIVATION ko. OF VERBS. 

It has been stated that many substantives and adjectives in a 
and are used as verbs in a (§ 522) ; that some substantives in u 
are used as verbs in t« (§ 526) ; that some substantives and adjec- 
tives in t are used as verbs in i (§ 528). 

^ The t 18 Booietimes long in old writeis, as Terence (Ad. i. 2. 26) 
and Plautufl (Trin. ii. 4. 181). 
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741 It has been stated (§ 224) that some adjectives have a crade 
form iu « as well as that in o or a. Similarly some acyectives in o 
or a coexist with verbs in i; and some adjectives in % coexist with 
verbs in a. Thus there is 

An adj. inslbio- mady and a verb ins&ni- he mad, 
„ largo- hountifvly „ largi- (r.) lavish. 
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cSlSri- quichy „ c^Sra- quicken, 

ISui- liqhiy „ 18ua- lift, 

l6ui- smooth^ „ l9ua- polish. 



742 As so large a number of substantives and adjectives ended in o 
or a, and these led to verbs in a, the consequence was, that there 
was a tendency to introduce an a in all such secondary verbs, even 
when the substantive or adjective ended in a consonant. Thus 
there is 

A subst. n5m8n- name^ and a verb nSmlna- name, 
„ h^vAr praise, „ hxudiSir praise. 



„ 5n6s-* loady 
„ rOb5r- hardness^ 
„ extU- an exile, 



An adj. m6mdr- mindftd, 
„ exoss- boneless, 
„ praedp- or praeclpit- head foremost^ and a verb prae- 



SnSra- load, 
rObdra- harden, 
exiila- he an exHe* 
mSm($ra- fMTUiou, 
exossa- hon^e. 



clplta- send headforemost. 



742. 1 A few compound verbs take a final a although the simple verb 
ends in a consonant : as, 

From spSc- or spSci- (obsolete) look, consplca- (r.) behold, 
„ diic-t lead, Sdiica- bring up, nurse, 
„ spem- despise, aspema- (r.) spttm,X 

* Verbs formed in this way from nouns in ?«, 6s &c. are very numer- 
ous : as, pignera-y uenera- (r.), frigera^, tempera-, uolnero', genera-, 
glomera-, modera- &c. The neuter noun modes- is obsolete, it is true, but 
its existence is proved by the adj. modesto-, Ramshom erroneously con- 
siders Sra as a verbal suffix, and even quotes as an example uocifera- (r.). 

t See §451.1. 

X This class is probably formed directly from compounded nouns, aa 
is certainly the case with remtga- ' row,' from remtg- ' rower ;' and that 
from remo' (m.) * oar,' and ag- ' put in motion.' Velifiea- (r.) ' make 
sail,' fi^m uetifico' 'making sail;' and that from uekH (n.) 'sail* and 
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42. 2 Some verbs in a from substantives signify to supply with the 
thing which the substantive denotes :* thus there is 

A subst. tS-btilar jE?^anJ&, and a verb cont&btila- cover with piariks, 
„ tigno- (n.) beam, and a verb contignar fumuh with 

beams. 
,9 calceo- tJiMy and a verb calcea- shoe, 

'43 Such verbs are often foimd only as perfect participles in to : 
thus^ 

From barba- heardy barbato- bearded, 

„ Cctdo- eye, dctUato- provided with eyes, 
„ auri- tfar, dMrHo^ provided with ears, 
„ comu- horuy comtito- homed. 
„ aes- bronze, aerS,to- armed with bronze. 
„ denti- or dent- toothy dentate- armed with teeth, 
yy cord- hearty bfinS cordate- good-heartedy i, e., in the Ro- 
man sense of the phrase, dever. 

744 Certain reflective verbs from substantives also signify to pro- 
vide oneself with what the substantive denotes. The verbs in 
question belong chiefly to military phraseology : 

From &qua- watery &qua- (r.) fetch water. 

„ frumento- (n.) coruy frtimenta- (r.) fetch corny forage. 

yy p&btllo- (n. ) fodder y pabtQa- (r. ) fetch fodder y forage. 

yy materia- timber y materia- {r.) fetch timber, 

„ "^^o- flrewoody ligna- (x.) fetch firewood, 

„ praeda- booty y praeda- {v.) go plundering. 

yy pisci-j'^, pisca- {T,)fi8h, 

'44. 1 Again, certain reflective verbs from adjectives signify to regard 
as what the adjective denotes : as, 

From gr&ui- heavy, gr^ua- (r.) regard as heavy y be unwilling to 
bear, 
„ digno- worthy y digna- (r.) deem worthy of oncy deign, 

fac" * make.' VoiAfera' (r.) ' raise one's voice,* from an obsolete adj. 
uo(Afer<h ' raising the voice;' and that from uoc- ' voice' and/<?r- * raise.' 
OpittUa- (r.) * bring help,' from an obsolete adj. opitulo' ^ bringing help ;'• 
and that from op- ' help' and tol- ' bring.' 

* The English language agrees in this use of substantives as verbs. 
Thus we use the phrases, to shoe a horse, to water a horse, to fiorse a 
coach. 
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From indigno- unworthy y indigna- (r.) deem 'um.wwihy ofonB, 
„ mlsSro- wretchedf mlsSra- (r.) regard as vyretcked^ pity* 

745 Verbs called frequentatiye, and they are very numerous, are 
formed by adding the suffix Ua to the simple verb : as, 

Ag- '[mt in motion, figlta- put in constant motion, 

Quaer- seek, quaerlta- seek perseveringly, 

Ol&ma- cry out, cl&mXta- keep crying out. 

MIna- (r.) threaten, mInXta- (r.) keep threatening. 

"Ehxrflow, flulta- keep flowing. 

Sequ- (j.)folloWy secta- (r.) he in the habit offoUomng,* 

746 As this suffix tta is very similar to ito, the suffix of perfect 
participles, similar contractions and alterations commonly take 
place: thus, 

Merg- sink, participle merso-, frequentative mersa-.t 
Trah- draw, participle tracto-, frequentative tracta-. 
Pgl- drive, participle pulso-, frequentative pulsa-.f 

747 Some frequentatives are formed by the suffix t^a : as, from 
scrlb- umte, scriptlta- ; from 16g- read, lectlta- ; from ulu- live, 
uictlta-. 

748 Many frequentatives have superseded the simple verb : thus, 
gus-ta- taste was formed from an obsolete verb gtis- taste, which 
is also the root of the substantive gus-tu- taste; Imita- (r.) copy 
was formed from an obsolete verb Ima- (r.), which is also the root 
of the substantive ImSrg^n- likeness; pota- drink to excess, was 
formed from an obsolete verb po- drink, which is also the root of 
the participle pdto- drunk, and of the substantive p5-ciilo- (n.) 
drinking-cup. 

749 A few verbs form, what are at once diminutives and frequenta- 
tives, with the suffix tea : as, f5d- dig, fSdIca- keep digging or nudg- 
ing ; uSl- pvU, uelHca- keep plucking. 

750 A few diminutive verbs are formed with a suffix Ula or tiUa : 
as, f 5ue- warm, fSciUa- cherish ; scrib- write, conscrlbilla- scrUMe 
over ; sorbe- suck, sorbilla- suck a drop or two ; c&n- sing, can- 

• The so-called frequentatives in dna- (r.), as sermO'Cina- (r.) ' con- 

« verse,' patro-ctna- (r.) * act the patron,' uati-cina- (r.) ' act the prophet,* 

are probably formed upon the same principle from the verb can^ ' singt' 

just as medita- (r.) is at one time applied to music, at another to any 

repeated act 

+ But the frequentatives merta-, pulta- are used by the old writers. 
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tilla- vmrUe, Y entida- /m, from the subst. uento- wiindy and 
ustiila- fingey from the verb Oft- or ttr- hvjm^ are also diminu- 
tives.* 
'51 A few imitative verbs are formed from nouns, with a suffix in 
iMa: as, from p&t^r-/a^A^, p&trissa- take after one^ a father ; from 
Graeco- a Chreeh, Graecissa- he in the Oreek fashion.^ 

52 Inceptive verbs are formed from verbs, substantives and adjec- 
tives, with the suffix escX or isc : as, 

From feru- hoU^ feru-esc- or feru-isc- begin to boil. 
„ [sSn- an old man], sSn-esc- grow old, 
9, luc- light, lucisc- or lucesc- get light. 

52, 1 If the substantive or adjective end in o or a, the e of e9c is 
sometimes omitted, and the vowel a prevails : as, from 

PuSro- a boy^ rS-pu8ra-sc- become a boy again, 
IntSgSro- or -a- whole, r6d-int^ra-sc- become whole again, 

53 But there are exceptions both ways, those verbs taking an a 
which are not entitled to it, and those which should have it 
dropping it : as, 

From mS.turo- or -a- ripe, maturesc- ripen^ 
„ uStSs- eld, uStSrasc- become old. 

54 The suffix ess is added to a few verbs in i without any marked 
change of meaning: thus. 

From cS.pi- take is formed c&pess- take, 

„ p&ci- obs. draw] „ l&cess- provoke, 

„ [arci- oba, call to one] „ arcess- send f or, § 

'55 A few verbs, called desiderative, are formed from verbs with a 
suffix tOri, which is liable to the same changes as the participial 
suffix to : thus, 

* Ramshom erroneouBly treats as diminutival verbs exukt-, iaculor 
(r.), opitula- (t.), uigila-, strangida-, the last of which is probably formed 
from an obsolete subst. strangnia- ' a halter,* corresponding to the Greek 
OT/KKyxoAa-. 

f These verbs are formed after the Greek verbs in i(i as, VLrfiii'tof. 
Indeed the later Latin writers use the z instead of ««, and write patriz-(ure» 

X In Greek wk or uric. 

§ Peteas" ' seek* is formed in this way from the obsolete form peH^ 
*• seek,' which is also the root oipeHu^, petUtu^ petUor, 
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From Sm- buy, emptiiri- dmre to buy, 
,, ^- eat J Ssilri- he hungry, 
„ p&r- or pftri- brin^ forth, partiiri- be in laibowr. 

So SullS.tiiri- dewre to play SvUa, implies such a verb as Sulla- 
(T,)play SvUa. (See § 622.) 

756 Compounds of f&c- or f&ci- and ft- are made with prefixes com- 
monly supposed to be verbs : as, 

From tfipe- he warm, tSpSfSc-* or tSpSf&ci- mahe warm, tfipSfi- 
become warm. 
„ iXque- melt, UquSf&c- or UquSf&ci- mdt, cause to mdt, 
iXquSfi- mdt, become mdted, 

*J6l The compound verbs formed by prefixed prepositions are very 
numerous. (See prepositions in the Syntax.) 

758 The verbs so compounded often undergo certain changes of the 
vowel : thus, & frequently becomes i before one consonant, e be- 
fore two consonants : thus. 

From st&tu- »et up, is formed constltu- estallUh. 
„ cM- faU, „ ocM- 8et or die. 

„ sSIi- leap, „ insUi- leap upon, 

„ c&p- or c&pi- take, „ accXp- or acclpi- receive, and ac- 

cepto- received. 
,, i&c- or i&ci- throw j „ conXc- or conXci-f hurl, and con- 

iecto- hurled. 
But the compounds of c&ue- beioare, m^ne- wait, tr&h- draw, &ma- 
love, remain unaltered. 

759 Again, ^ generally becomes i before a single consonant : as, 

From sSde- sit, asslde- sit near. 

„ r€g- make straight, dirig- guide. 

„ tSne- keep, abstlne- keep away. 
But the compounds of p€t- go or seek, t6g- cover, tSr- rub, ggr- 
wear or carry, remain unaltered. 

760 The diphthong ae becomes I, and au becomes ootu: thus, 

From caed- cut, occid- kUl. 
„ laed- strike f illld- dash against. 

* In these words the vowel e before /is seldom long except in the 
older poets. 

t Commonly written conjic" or conjici-. 
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From quaer- 9eek^ exquir- seek <nU, 
„ claud- or diXd-* skuty reolud- open. 
,, plaud- dap (the hands), expl5d- drive q^(the stage by 
dappmg the handB).t 

But the compounds of haere- stick retain the diphthong. Gene- 
rally for the changes in compound verbs see § 555. 2, &o. 

61 A few compound verbs are formed with a prefixed particle : 
thus, 

From n6 not and sci- Jbiowy nesci- know not. 
„ n6 not and qui- he ahUy n^ui- he unMe. 
„ n9 not and u51- withy nSu51- or ndl- he wnwvUing, 



„ mSIS iU and die- speaJh^ mSISdXc- abuse. 

,, bSnS well and Hlc- do, bSnS^- do a kindness. 
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m8g8 more and u51- wish, m&udl- or mSl- prefer, 
s&t enough and &g- (2o, s&t&g- Aaw enough to do. 



'62 The negative in appears never to be prefixed to verbst, except 
to the participles, especially those in to, and even then the com- 
pound participle commonly becomes an adjective ; except also the 
verbals in tu, which occur only as ablatives, as iniussu- withouJt 
orders, incultu- without cvUivation. 

Docto- taught, indocto- unlearned. 
LOto- UHished, ill5to- unwashed, 
Scienti- knovnng, inscienti- rwt knowing. 
Dicenti- speaking, indlcenti- rwt speaking. 

r63 Many of these participles in to with in prefixed are to be 
translated by not to he ed: as, 

uicto- conquered, inuicto- inmndble. 

menso- measured, immenso- vmmeasurMe. 

penso- weighed, impenso- too enormous to he weighed. 

* Probably contracted from such a form as cldui<U, Compare the 
Greek subBtantive KKtiPiS-, Latin cldui-t and gaudeo gauisus. 

f Corresponding in effect to the English ' hooting off, hissing off.* 

X Hence it is probably an error to derive ignosc- * pardon' firom in 
' not' and ffnosc^ * take cognizance.* See § 1308. 2. 
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PARTICLES. 

764 This term includes those secondary parts of speech which have 
little or no variety of form, and are called adyerbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. 

765 It is not always possible to draw the line between these, as the 
same word may be at one time an adverb, at another a preposi- 
tion ; or again at one time an adverb, at another a conjunction. 
Thus, ant§ hef<yre or formerly may be either adverb or preposition ; 
and s!mill at the same time or as soon as may be either an adverb 
or a conjunction. 

766 A large number of the particles must be treated individually 
to show their origin. In a grammar, however, it is out of place 
to do more than exhibit those suffixes which apply to whole 
classes. 



ADVERBS. 

767 Adverbs are formed in Latin from adjectives and substantives, 
including pronouns, and also from verbs. 

768 From adjectives in o or a are commonly formed adverbs in e : 
as, from the adjective lato- or -a- widcy the adverb lats widely ; ' 
from the adjective pgrlctUoso- or -a- dangeroiis, the adverb pSrlctl- 
losS dangeroudy, 

769 From participles in o or a, used as adjectives, are formed in 
Hke manner adverbs in e : as, from docto- learned, the adverb 
doct6 learnedly ; from om9.to- dressed, the adverb omfite with 
ornament; from doctiBsihiio- most learned, the adverb doctisstimS 
most learnedly, 

770 But m&lo- had, and bSno- (old form bgno-) yood, form their 
adverbs, m&lS ill, and bSnS well, with a short ^. InfemS below, 
and stipemS above also occur with a short ^. So also ntS dtily 
has a short ^, though only a shortened form of rectS. 

771 Some adjectives and participles in o or a form adverbs in & :* 

* In some cases this termination is the ablative of the noun ; in others 
it probably corresponds to the Greek adverbs in us, from adjectives of 
the same form. Thus, even in Greek, o&tws and o6tw *thus,^ apvcts and 
cupvw * suddenly,* coexist. 
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as, from r&ro- or -a- scattered, an adverb rS.r5 sddam; from tflto- 
or -a- safe, aa adverb tdtd tafdyy and tutissiimS most safdy, 

72 But cXto- or -a- quick forms its adverb cltS quickly with ^.* 

73 From adjectives and participles in t or a consonant are formed 
adverbs in U^ or t^r : as, 

From molli- eoft, the adverb molUtSr Bofdy, 
„ cSlfiri- mpift, cSlSrItSr swiftly, 
„ f^llci- or fellc-/or^nafe, i^VLoSiiXit forturvatdy. 
„ mSmdr- mindful^ mSmdrltSr/rom memory, 

74 If the adjective or participle end in ^z or t, one ^ is omitted : 
thus, from &manti- or &mant- loving is formed the adverb ftmantSr 
lomngly, 

75 As adjectives in o or a sometimes coexist with adjectives in i, 
so adverbs in i^r or tir are sometimes found in connexion with 
adjectives in o or a ; as, 

From dtiro- or -a- hard, the adverbs dtirS and durltgr severdy. 
„ largo- or -a- bourUiftd, the adverb largltgr hounti/uUy.f 

76 Many adjectives, particularly comparatives, use their neuter 
singular as an adverb : thus. 

From f&clli- easy^ the adverb f&cXlS easily, 
,, multo- or -a- much, the adverb multum much. 
„ doctiOr- mx)re learned, the adverb doctitis m.ore learnedly, t 

76. 1 The neuter comparative should end in ius (=ios), as just seen ; 
but in a few words a shorter form is produced by the omission of 
one of the vowels : thus without the i we have mlntls (for ml- 
nitls) less, plus (for ple-iiis^) more; and without the u, m&gis (for 

* Vero * in truth,* sero ^ late,* postremo * at last,* have always a long o 
in the best writers. It is only in the late writers, such as Martial and 
Statius, that these words are used with a short o. Even cito has a long o 
in the old writers, as Ter. And. iii. 1. 16, and elsewhere. 

i* Observe the same irregularity in the formation of the verb largi'{r.) 
* lavish.' Aliter * otherwise,' like alibi * elsewhere,' is formed from the 
obsolete pronoun a/t-, whence the nominatives alts and tilicL 

X The poets use adverbs of this form more freely than the prose wri- 
ters, and even in the plural ; as Virgil, acerba tuens, crebraferii. 

§ Comp. irXctov and rXtov (for irAc-toy). 
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miSgifis) morej nXmXs too muchy s&tis enough,* So prist for pritis 
before enters into the formation of the acQective pris-tino- /orm«r. 

777 From adjectives and substantives are formed adverbs in U&8 or 
t&st : thus we deduce from 

antique- oldy antlqulttLs /rom of old. 

caelo- heaven, caelltiis/rom heaven, 

diuino- divine, dluInXttLs/rom a divine eowroe* 

fundo- bottom, fundXttLs/rom the foundation, 

rSrdic- root, r&dlcIttLs /rom ^ roots, 

publico- sb. n. pvUic money, publlcltiis at the public coet, 

778 A few adjectives form adverbs with a suffix p^, denoting time : 
as, from n5uo- or -a.- new, ntlpSr latdy. So also p&rumpSr and 
paulispSr/or a little while, tantispSr so long, quantispSr as long as, 
sempSr$ always. 

778. 1 The adverbs of numerals have already been given in § 25^ last 
column. 

779 Adjectives and substantives form adverbs in tim with the sense 
of one at a time or one by itsdf: thns, from the adj. singiilo- or 
-a- one at a time, the adverb singtil&tim or singill&tim or singultim 
one at a time; from paulo- (n.) little, paulHtim little by little; 
from uiro- man, uMtim man by man; from tribu- tribe, trlb^tim 
tribe by tribe ; from grgg- flock, grgg3.tim ^ck by flock ; from 
gr&du- step, grS.dS.tim st^ by step, \\ 

780 From verbs also are formed adverbs in tim : as, 

From sta- stand, stSLtim con^stantly, st&tim immediately, 

* For the meaning of nimis compare the use of the comparatiTe, 
§ 1165. 4, &c. Satis literally signifies ' rather full' (see § 1 155. 7). 

f To this corresponds the Greek vpiv (for irpiov) ' before.* So also 
irAciv for 'K\eiov, Ilptv has more than once a long vowel in Homer. 

X This termination corresponds in meaning to the suffix of the old 
Greek genitive 0€v : as, ovpoofoBtv * from heaven.* Indeed the forms also 
are identical ; for the 6 must necessarily lose its aspirate in Latin, and the 
final syllable ev of the Greek would be us in Latin : compare rvirrofAwy^ 
scribimtts. The corresponding Sanscrit suffix is iHs, . 

§ The first syllable of semper is probably the same root which is 
spoken of in the note to § 264 ; so that it would signify * one unbroken 
time.' 

II Compare the irregularities of paulatim, uiritim^ gregatim &c. with 
the irregularities in the formation of adjectives, §§ 227-229. This sufiix 
Hm is identical with the Greek Zov, as, from a^eAa- ^herd,' oeyiKifiov 
' by herds.' 
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From prae hefort and sSr- 'put^ praesertim especially, 
„ caed- ctity caesim* by cutting, 
„ pung- pierce, punctim by piercing, f 

31 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs in ^.* 
thus from 

O^n together and m&nu- handy cS-mln-tLs hand to hand, 
"Ecfroni and m&nu- hand, 5-mIn-tls /rom a distance. 

So from the verb ten- stretch, the adverb tSniist stretching; whence 
prOtSntls forthwith,^ And from the verb uort- ttim the adverb 
uorsiist) which has also the form uorsum, corresponding in mean- 
ing to the English termination -wards, 

82 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs by 
adding the suffix am.§ 

Thus c9n together and 58- or or- (n.) motUh or face form an 
adverb, conm face to face. 

The verb pand-|| open forms an adverb, p&lam openly. 
The verb c€la- hide forms an adverb, clam secretly. 

83 In analogy with bis twice (for duXs), we might have expected 
trisll and qu&trls, but instead of these we have tSr and qu&tSr, an 
s being commonly rejected after an r, 

84 The cases of adjectives and substantives, particularly pronouns, 
are often used as adverbs : thus the following, sometimes called 
adverbs, are in origin datives denoting the time when or the place 
where <&Cm hSrI yesterday, mftnl in the morning, Iticl in the daylight, 
d5ml at hovM, rurl in the country, f drls ovi of doors, multlm^dls in 
many a way, qudtannis every year, 

85 The pronominal adverbs in hi or t, which answer to the ques- 

* The « in this word represents the t, as it does so often in the per- 
fect participle with verbs in d, 

f This corresponds to the Greek suffix ^v added to verbs : as, from 
ypw^ ' write,' ypafi^riv ' in writing/ 

X These are also prepositions. 

§ There is also a form tenam of the same meaning as tenus, whence 
protetuim * forthwith.' 

II Compare scand- ' climb' and scala- ' ladder ;' mand- * chew' and 
mala' ^ jaw ;' tede- * sit' and seUo" * chair.' 

IF Compare the Greek rpis, and perhaps rtrpcucis. For the loss of 
the s compare linter * a boat' for lintris, puer for puerus, uidebare for 
uidebaris. 
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tion where or wheriy and may be seen in the second colnmn of the 
table in § 366, are probably old datives. 

786 Again, the following, sometimes called adverbs, are in origin 
accusatives : 

D5mum kome i. e. to <me^8 homey rlis into the cownJtryy fdrfis 
wA of doors i. e. going out of doors. 

787 The pronominal adverbs in o, which answer to the question 
whither y and may be seen in the third column of the table § 366, 
are probably old accusatives which have lost the final m. 

788 Closely related to the prononunal adverbs in d are the adverbs 
in trd from prepositions <&c. : as, 

RS-tr5 hachtoard, 

Por-ro* forward, 

Cl-tr5t towards the speaker, 

Vl-trOf to a distance^ forwardy vduntarUy, 

In-trO intoards. 

Con-tro towards, X 

789 Adverbs in o§, chiefly from pronouns, are used with compara- 
tive adjectives or comparative adverbs : as, 

E5 m&gis so much the m>ore or the more. 
Quo mentis ^ how much the less or the less. 
Hoc utlUiis to this extent the m,ore usefvlly, 
NihUd minils never the less, 

790 The terminations ind^y in, and m, seen in the fourth column 
of the table § 366, must be considered as varieties of one suffix, 
since the compounds deindS, exindg &c. have also the shortened 

* Plir is the old preposition, corresponding to our * for,' whence comes 
por-iro, por-ro^ and by contraction pro, 

+ Whence ultro citroque ' backwards and forwards,' in which the 
word ' backwards' is a translation of dtro. The common derivation of 
uliro * willingly,' from uol- ' wish,' is altogether indefensible. 

X This word is seen in the compound verb contro-uort- ' turn against.' 
These adverbs in trOy though ultimately derived from prepositions, are 
immediately formed from adjectives, more or less obsolete, in iero, 

§ These are commonly held to be ablatives, and supposed to be trans- 
lated literally when we say multo maior * greater by much.' The Greek 
too uses iroAA^) n€i(wv. Still it is possible that they are in reality only 
the old accusatives in o, which have lost their final m: eo maiar * the 
greater to this degree.' 
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forms deiiiy exin, exim* &o. The suffix is strictly d^f, the n be- 
longing to the pronominal base. 

191 The adverbs in arriy from pronouns, denote how much : as, tarn 
90, quam how, quanquam however, no matter how, although^ quam- 
uls or quamlUbet as mAich as you please, although, 

^92 The adverbs in um, chiefly from pronouns, denote the time 
when : as, tum or tuncj then, (num) or nuncj 'now, quom or quum 
or cum when, umquam or imquam (formerly cumquam) ever, num- 
quam or nunquam (for ne-umquam) never, quondam (for quom- 
dam) at a certain tinue {past ov future), pl6rumqu6 generally, 

'93 The adverbs in a§ generally denote the road along which any 
thing is done. A large majority of these are from pronouns, as 
may be seen in § 366. Other examples are, recta in a straight 
line, dextrS. along the road on the right, sinistra, along the road on 
the left. 

'94 Some ablatives of nouns are used as adverbs : thus, erg5|| in- 
deed, really, in the matter of, is the ablative of an old Latin noun, 
ergo- (n.) worh ; and similarly m5d6t only is literally by measure, 
being the ablative of m5do- (m.) measwre. Likewise mang in the 
morning, diti in the daytime, noctu or noct§ hy night, lucfi in the 
daylight, may be considered as ablatives. 

r95 The adverb quandO, from the relative, and those connected 
with it, denote time : as, quando** when, SlXquandO** sometime, 
quandocunquS whenever, quandoquS whenever, some time or other, 

• This is the orthography used in Virgil. 

i* This suffix corresponds to 6ev of tv-B^v^ vo-Otv: and indeed the 
final y of the suffix Otp disappears at times in Greek* as in oirur-Be or 
ofrur-Oa for oirt(r-0€v. 

X This is the demonstrative enclitic : see § 289. And if the inter- 
rogative enclitic ne be added, ci is preferred to o, as in nuncine : see 
§293. 

§ It is generally held that these are feminine ablatives agreeing with 
via ' road' understood. 

II Corresponding to the Greek dative €py^ ' in reality.^ 

^ Whether we are speaking of a very great or a very small quantity, 
it adds weight to our assertion if we can speak of the quantity as known 
by measurement. Hence, with small quantities, modo ' by measure' may 
be translated by ' only/ On the other hand, with great quantities, ad- 
modum * up to the measure' is equivalent to * fiiU, quite.* Observe that 
modo in old writers has a long final o, as in Ter, And. iv. 1. 6, Plant, 
Aain. prol. 5, Aul. ii. 2. 62, Pseud, ii. 3.23, Poen. i. 2.7, Lucr. ii. 941 
and 1135, Cic, Arat. N. D. ii. 42. 107. 

** The later writers shorten the o in these two words. 
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796 The adverb tltl or tit how, that, when (itself connected with 
the relative), has many adverbs compounded with or derived from 
it : as, UtlquS anyhow^ at least, tLtilt no matter how, utcnnquS 
howsoever, whensoever, neutXquam or niltlquam (for ne-iitlquam) 
in no way, iitlnam that ! 

796. 1 The adverbs in us, from pronouns of relative origin, commonly 
denote the place where or whither : as, usquam any where or to 
any place, uspiam any where or in any place, nusquam no where 
ortonjo place. 

797 Many adverbs are nouns and prepositions written as one word : 
thus, 

Pr5fecto* indeedf is from pr5 fiictO/or a thing done. 
Imprimis specially, from in pilmis among the firsts 
UlcO iramediatdy, from in IScO on the spot. 
IndiSs every day (more and more), from in diss. 
DSnu5 a-fresh, from de n6u6. 

ObXtSr in passing (or in French, en passant), from 5b Xt6r on 
the road. 

Interim meanwhile, from intSr imt during this. 
AdmSdum quite, from ad m5dum up to the m^ea>su/re. 

798 Thus the preposition or adverb uorsum or uorstLs -wards is 
added to a number of adverbs in o, prepositions <fec. : as, 

Horsum hitherward, istorsum towards your neighbourhood, illor- 
sum towards yonder place, quorsum in what direction, &liorsum in 
an/other direction, SUquOuorsum in some direction, qu5qu5uor8um 
in every direction, iitroquSuorsum in both directions, aduorsum 
towards, prors\mi§ or pr5sum§ forwards, downright, rursum or 
rusum§ (for reuorsum) backward, again, deorsum downwards, 6ur- 
sum or susum upwards, introuorsum or introrsum in/wards, rft- 
trorsum backwards, dextrouorsum or dextrorsum towards the rights 
slnistrorsum towards the left. \\ 

* Plautus uses this word with the first syllable long. 

t Indeed '^in-deedia itself a parallel example from our own language; 
80 &\ao forsooth, 

t An old accusative, or perhaps rather dative, of the pronoun i-^this,' 
for an older form is intertbi. 

§ Prosum is preferred by Plautus, and rtcswn by Virgil. Prosus and 
nLsxis occur even in Cicero, if we follow the Medicean Ms. ad Fam. xiii. 
13. and ix. 9. 3. 

II Most of these adverbs have also another form ending in uorsus in- 
stead of uorsum, and also in uersum, uersus* 
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99 Thus too prepositions that govem an accusative are attached 
to the pronominal adverbs in d .* aS| 

Aded to this or thai degree, so ; in addition to thity moreover, 
QuoILd to wluxt degree, how far; to what time, how long* 
Adhtic to this time, so far, as yet* 

OO The prepositions that govern an ablative are prefixed to the 
pronominal adverbs in dS, or their shortened forms in in (see 
§ 366) : as, 

Proindg* or proin heTiceforward, therefore, accordingly, at once then, 

Deindg or dein after this, afterwards, 

SilbindS soon after, ever and anon, 

Exindg, exin or exim after this, 

Abhinc/rom this time (reckoning towards the past). 

Dehino/rom this time forward, after this, 

Dl Thus too the suffix sicus is added to pronominal and other 
adverbs in d^, or rather t9 the shortened forms in in : as, 

AltrinsSciis /row the other side, ExtrinsSctls/rom withoitt, 
VtrinqugsSctLs/rom both sides, Intrins6ciis /rom mthin, 

02 Thua too the prepositions that govern an accusative are pre- 
fixed to pronouns in am or a, which last also appear to have been 
corrupted from accusative pronouns in am : as, 

Antes before this or that, Praeterquam besides that. . . . 

Posteft after this or that. Stlperquiam oyer and above that, , . 

XntSreft in the meanwhile, Anteh3.c before this, 
Propt8reR/or this or thai reason, Posthac afier this, 

PraetSreS besides this or thai, PraetSrhS.c besides this, 

Ant^uam before that, . . . Postilla. sin^ce that time, from that 
PoBtquam after that, , , • time, 

03 Thus too the preposition t^tis stretching, is suffixed to pro- 
nominal forms in A ; as, 

E&tSntis to this or that extent, Istact^nils so far as to reach yov,r 

90 far, neighbourhood, 

HactSniis to this extent, QuS.t€niis to what extent, so far as, 

* Perinde is onlj a coiniptioii of proinde or rather por-inde, and in 
• no way related to the preposition per. Indeed the Mss. generallj have 
proinde where editions give perinde, 

o 
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AlXqu&tSniis to some extent, Qu&damtSntLs to a certain exteTit, 

804 Some so-called adverbs consist of an adjective and substantive 
written as one word : thus, 

QuomJ$do how is from quO m5dO in what mann/er, 
Magn5p€rS greatly is from magno 5pSrS with great laboter. 
nsdie, or rather h0di6, today, is from h5* diS. 
QuStldiS every day, from quStlf die. 

805 Ntldiustertiiis, or rather ntidiustertitis, the day before yesterday, 
is for numj dius tertiiis now the third day, 

806 Some adverbs are formed by the addition of two or more par- 
ticles : as, Stiam even now, still, also, from St even, and iam now ; 
and Stiamnum even now-a-days, from St, iam, and num. 

807 Scilicet, uidelXcet, Illcet, though called adverbs, are in origin 
verbs. When literally translated, they signify respectively : 

ScllXcet§ one may know, of cowrse. 
Videlicet one may see, no dou^t. 
Illcet one may go, it is all over. 
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808 Prepositions are particles that are prefixed || to substantives 
and verbs, and sometimes to other parts of speech. In their 

* The old ablative before the enclitic c was added. We should pro- 
bably pronounce hodie as a disy liable, hojee ; or like the Italian oggi, 

f An old dative case. 

t The old form which with the enclitic ce produced nunc' now.* Ditu 
is that nominative of the u declension which has an ablative diu ' in the 
day tune.' Further, ditis is but a monosyllable, just as dies often is (see 
hodie above). Hence nudiustertius should be pronounced something 
like niijtutertius (Plant. Most. it. 2, 40). 

§ These words are actually employed as verbs. Thus scilicet, Plaui, 
Cure. II. 2, 10, Zttcr. ii. 468, Sal. Jug. 4 ; uidelicet, Plaut. St. iv. 1, 49 
and 51, Lucr. i. 210 ; ilicet, Ter, Ph. i. 4, 31. Similarly licet 'it is per- 
mitted,* became used as a conjunction in the sense of ' though.' 

II The name preposition itself implies this. But in fkct they occa- 
sionally follow (more particularly in the older authors) ; as in me-ctm 
' with me,' quo-ad ' to what degree,' de quo or quo de * concerning which.' • 
So in English we have here-in, here-npon, &c. 
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original sense they denote the relations of place : as, stib wp^ d9 

down, Sb towards. 
)9 The letter 8 is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus &b 

by sometimes becomes abs, aps or afi ; silb wp becomes sus ; ^ 

towards, obs or os ; ^ ovt, ex ; dl different ways, dXs ) [ci, obs., 

thi8\, els ; [oly obs., yon\, uls. 
LO The first three of these prepositions, viz. ftb hy or from, silb 

up, 5b towards, take this « more particularly in composition with 

verbs which begin with one of the letters j9, c or q, t: as, 

As-porta- carry away Sus-pend- hang up Os-tend- stretch to- 
Abs-cond- j»Mf away Sus-cXp- take up wards, 

Abs-tlne-* keep away Sus-tlne- held up 

11 Ecf out takes an s before the same consonants, and also before 
vowels: as, 

Ex-pSs-t put out Ex-ciir-J run out 

Ex-tend- stretch ovZ Ex-Xm- take out. 

12 Di different ways takes an s before the same consonants, and 
takes ^ or its substitute r, before vowels : as, 

Dis-p8s-t pvt in different places Dls-Xc-§ throw different ways 
Dis-cSd-J depart Dlr-Xm- disperse 

Dis-tlne- keep apart, 

13 Ec before a verb beginning with an s has two forms, as from 
slQi- leap, exsUi- or exHi- leap up, which do not differ in sound. || 

14 DIs is preferred to dl before a verb beginning with s, if that s 
be followed by a vowel : as, dis-s8na- sound a different note; but 

* Absla found even before nouns in old authors, if a tenuis follow : 
as, abs te ' by you,* aba quiuis homine ' by any man you please.* 

f This form became obsolete, but was still preserved in the composi- 
tion of verbs which begin with /; as, ec-fer- ' carry out,* ec-fod- ' dig out,' 
&C. Such at least was the orthography of Plautus, Terence, Cicero and 
Yiigil. The Greek too has e/t. 

t See § 451. 1. 

§ Commonly written disjic- or disjici-. For the quantity of the pre- 
position in the compounds of tact-, as cdnici-,8ubici-,Bee A. Gellius, iv. 17. 

II XS, i. e. X3 to use the Greek characters, was the s3rmbol originally 
of the sound chs ; but as the Romans never used the aspirate X in any 
other combination of letters, they eventually came to look upon X as re- 
presenting the sound ex, and therefore discarded the superfluous 8, Hence 
eoTM/i-.may be looked upon as the older form, but representing ech-sili'-. 
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not BO if that s be followed by a oontomaat, as di-scilb- dittribute 
in writing. 

815 The letter d is oft^ added as a prepositioiuil suffix. Thus pr5 
fcr^ In t7», r6 hack^ beoome severally prOd, ind, ri$d*, as in prOd-i* 
go forwardy ind-Ige- he in winty rM-i' go hack^ rednl- phU bad, 
red-dilc- bring back^ and by assimilation of c? to the foUowing I 
rellXgiOn' rdigion, relllquiae K. pi. remains, 

816 The prepositions often lose one of their final letters. Thus &b 
beoomes & in the composition of verbs which begin with the letter 
m : as, &-mSue- tnove away. Before the verb fa- be, l^b and & are 
both found : as, ab-fuit or &-fuit he was absent ; while before the 
verbs fSr- carry y and fiig- fly^ the form au is used : as, au-fSr- 
carry away^ au-filg- fiy away. Similarly & instead of &b is used 
before many nouns beginning with a consonant. 

817 In like manner Sc out becomes 8 before other consonants than 
^, c or ^, ^ ; as, S-blV drink up, e-dilc- lead out, &c. 

818 P5r for (see $ 834), stLp^r upm, and int&r up (see § 834), be- 
fore words beginning with l^ assimilate the r to this I, as polllce- (r.) 
bid beforehand, promise ; polling-t lay out (a corpse) ; sttpeUSg-t 
(nom. sUpellex) and sUpellectlli-, strictly adjectives, laid upon, 
and hence as sb. f. tapestry, fv/mitwre; intellSg-^tcit up or gather 
information), perceive. 

819 Trans across before verbs sometimes takes the form tift : as, 
trft-dtlc- lead across, trft-d- hand over, 

820 Oum vnth before verbs becomes com or cSn or co : as, dfon-^- 
eat up, con-cid- cut to pieces, co-i- go together, meet, 

821 The other changes which prepositions sometimes undergo be- 
fore verbs maybe seen in the tables of perfects and supines, §§ 533- 
654. 

822 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 

* The preposition ae * atdde' might have been added to these, as the 
conjunction sH ' but' is another form of that word. SetHtion-- * a division 
of the people,' or * emeute/ implies the previous existence of a verb s&-d- 
* put apart, separate,^ from da- * put* (§ 542), rather than sed-i-^ a com- 
pound oft- * go,* as Madvig would have it (Lat. Gr. § 203), for then the 
tf would be short. In old authors other prepositions take this d : thus 
post^ ante, supra, eatra^ &c become postid, antid^ suprad, estrad, &c 
jPerhaps apud * near' may be only another form of a£, or, as the Greeks 
wrote it, apo * by.' This is consistent with the original meaning of ab, as 
may be seen in the Syntax. 

f These compounds imply a simple verb Kg- or ling^, conespondisg 
to the Greek root XtX'* German legen, and our /o^. 
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formed adjectives in t^ro* and ^o ; and from these again, prepo- 
sitions in ^ or ^r, and in trd or rd. Thus from stlb up is formed 
the adjective stlpSro- upper ; whence the prepositions siipSr and 
suprS. above. So from the obsolete root inf-, or rather Sngf-, bdow, 
is formed first the adjective infgro- lower, smd secondly the prepo- 
sition infrS below. Again, from In m is formed first the obsolete 
adjective intSro- inner, and thence the prepositions intSr between, 
and intrib within, &c. From the obsolete preposition M- again is 
deduced a comparatival form XtSrum again,^ 

)23 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 
formed comparatives and superlatives. Thus from prae or pro 
before, a comparative pri5r- former, a superlative prlmo- first ; 
from in in, a superlative Imo- inrnost or lowest; from siib up, a 
superlative summo-J uppermost; from post after, posttimo-§ last; 
from 6c or ex out, exttimo- outmost or uttermost ; from the obsolete 
pronominal root ci this or near, cXttlmo-|| hithermost, nearest; from 
an obsolete ol yon, ulttimo-|| farthest, 

324 Comparatives and superlatives are also formed from the inter- 
mediate adjective in tiro or ^o. Thus from post after is formelft 
first the adjective postSro- after, and thence a comp. postgriOr- 
and a superl. postrSmo- ; from ex out, an adj. extgro- outer, and 
thence a comp. exterior-, and superl. extrSmo- ; from de doum, an 
obsolete adj. det^ro-, and thence a comp. d6t6rior-ir worse, and 
superl. deterriimo-l worst ; from siib up, an adj. siip6ro- upper, 
and thence a comp. silpSriOr- higher, and a superl. siipr6mo- 
highest, &c, 

825 From the simple pi^po^tibns and from the adjectives in 1^ 
and iro are formed other adjectives in no: as, 

Siipmo- looking upward, prono- looking dovmward, 

* These are in fact comparatives, as may be seen in the Greek irpo- 
repo- &c. 

t Compare the Welsh €id, old German it or t/a, Danish otter, Swedish 
iter, all signifjdng ' again.* 

X For subimo- or supimo-. In the same way from sub * up,* and em- 
* take,^ is formed the compound sum- * take up.* Indeed the best Mss. 
more commonly have summ', 

§ The vulgar orthography is posthumo', which is grounded upon a 
ludicrously erroneous derivation from post humum, 

U Related respectively to ho- ' this,' and illo- * yonder.' 

^ Literally * lower, lowest ;' but they occur only in the sense of value. 

o2 
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BtLpemo- ahave, inferno- below. 
Extemo- withouty intemo- within. 

826 From some of the prepositions are formed a^jectivefi in %co. 
Thus, 

Postico- behind, as postIc& i&na& the back gate. 
Antico- or antlquo- preceding (either in time or ^alue). 

827 From some of the prepositional saperiatives are formed adjec- 
tives in ti : as. 

From summo- highestj somm&ti- or somm&t- of the highest rani. 
,y inf&mo- lowesty inftUn&ti- or infiim&t* of the lowest rank* 

828 Adverbs in tus (§ 777) are formed from prepositions : as, 
IntiLs /rom within or wUhia^, subtils under. 

829 For the adverbs in tro and trin from prepositions, see § 838. 

830 The prepositions* in use before substantives are the foUowmg. 
First, before accusatives alone : 

&d to ixmtr^ facing praetSr iuide 

aduorsum or aduorstLs er^ tovxirds pr5pS nM.r 

towards infr& bdow prttpitis neartr 

ants before intSr between propt^ near 

&piidnear mit^wUhin ' proxtLmS ^i^onof 

drcS. round iuxt& near secundum /o^^otnn^ 

drcItSr abovt Sb totparde siiprft ahove 

drcum round pSnSs in the hands of trans acrom 

cXs on thie side of pSr through [uls, obs., hegond\ 

citrSi on this side of post after ultrSi beyond, 

831 Secondly, before ablatives alone : 

&b, abs, or 9. 5^ or from [So], ex, or ^ out of 

absquS without prae before 

cum with pr5 before 

dS doumfrom sInS without. 

832 Thirdly, before an accusative or ablative : 

Sn in subtSr under 

siib up or under sftpSr upon, 

* Many of these prepositions are common to the Greek language, viz. : 

ab B airo. ec =» €ic. con or cum a (rvr or |vf, 

obscTt. antes am* proairpo. 

sub aiMJ supers* diro an</ ihrtpi in^ cy ^r ct9. posta^ucra or »c8Ib ? 



t 
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33 dam seeredy^ c5ram face to face^ p&lam openly ^ slmtLl at the 
9ame time^ tSDiis extending^ uorstls or oersiis towards^ usquS ciU 
the wayjoit all the time, are rather adverbs than prepositions. But 
see the syntax of prepositions. 

33. 1 Some substantives in the ablative followed bj genitives partake 
of the nature of prepositions, as caosSi/or the sake {of), griLtift /or 
the sake {of\ and in old Latin erg5 on account {of). So instSr 
instead {of), like its English equivalent, appears to be compounded 
of In and some substantive signifying * station.'* This also is 
followed bj a genitive : as, Pl&to nnihi uniLs est instSr omnium 
(Otc, Brut. 51. 191) Plato alone in my eyes is worth the whole lot, 

34 Other prepositions are found in the composition of verbs and 
adjectives, and therefore called inseparable prepositions, viz. : 

a, Amt round, as, am-bur- hum round, singe; am-bSd- eat 
round; and the adj. an-clp- or an-dpXt- two-headed. 

h, AnX up, as fin-h6]&- send up (a blast of air). (See § 1308. 

1.) 

c, Dl§ or dis different ways, as, dis-cSd- depart, and from corda- 
string, the adj. dis-cordi- or dis-cord- ofadiferervt note, 

d, IntSrll, inseparable prefix, up, — a corruption of an obsolete 
ant&, and related to In or ftn «ep (see two paragraphs above and 
§ 1308. 1), as praetor to prae, and propter to prSpS (see § 822), 
— as intel-16g- pick up or gather (information), perceive, (See 
§ 1342.1.) 

e, PiJr for or forth, as por-rig- stretch forth, pol-lXce- (r.) Ud 
l)eforehand, promise ; pol-ling- lay oitt (a corpse). 

fB^or r^ hack, as, rS-pSl- drive back, rSd-i- go back, and the 
adj. rMtlc- returning, 

g, SsH or sSd aside, as, sS-pSs- piU aside, and the adjectives 
8&-cfiro- UTMonoemed, s6-cord- or 65-cord- spiritless. 

* As if for in'stdri or in-ttdrH, where star- might be an obsolete neuter 
BufastantiTe d<^ved from the verb stth. Compare the German ati'SiatL 
f Related to the Greek ofupi, and German urn, 

X Related to the Greek ova, German ent, and English tin. See 
•Transactions of the Philological Society,' for Jan. 27, 1854. 

§ Related to the Greek 9ia, and the German xer. 

II This inter, which must be carefUlly distinguished from inter • be- 
tween,* corresponds to the German inseparable unter in untemehmen 
&C., to our under in undertake, understand, and to entre in the French 
entretenir and entreprise, 

^ Related to the English sund^er and German sond-em. 
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h, Veh* or uS- away^ as the adj. u6-cord- {heartless, i. e.) sense- 
lesSf uehSmenti- or uehSment- (devoid of mind), furuyus,i 

835 The prepositions in modem editions are usually written in 
immediate connection with verbs, but separately from nouns. 
The Romans themselves however generally wrote them in con- 
nection with nouns also : as, inf^rO in theforvmX 

836 Hence if an enclitic be inserted, it conunonly follows the noun, 
not the preposition : as, infSrOquS and in the forum, or, to copy 
the modem mode of printing, in foroque {Cvi. ad Att. iy. 1. 5). 

837 If the preposition be repeated, it has a stronger emphasis, and 
may be separated from the noun : in curia inquS fdr5§ in the 
senatS'hottse and in the forum. 

838 It will be convenient to exhibit a table |] of words derived from 
prepositions : 

* Related to the German weg, and English awaf/. 

t To these might be added the solitary example of neg * after ;* vis. 
neg-leg- (* leave behind,*) ' neglect.' This prefix is identical with the 
German ncush, and consequently with the English nigh. 

X This consideration is of importance in the laws of metre. 

§ Precisely on the same principle and under the same circumstances 
Lucretius separates the preposition even from a verb, and writes disiecHt 
disque supatis (i. 652). 

II The contents of this table may be usefully compared with similar 
formations in our own tongue. To the superlatives in umo correspond 
Anglo-Saxon superlatives in ema: as, inn-ema, ut-ema^ for-ma, aft-ema^ 
mid-etnay nid-ema, rdt-ema, hind-etna. The Latin language forms several 
comparatives and suporlefivit from words already in the comparative 
form. Nay, in prim-ores ' front-(men or teeth)' we see a comparative 
from a superlative. So the Anglo-Saxon formed superlatives upon super- 
latives, as titem-est, nidem-esty I'dtem-esi, or forem-ost, hindm-ost, utm-oti 
(see Grimm, D. G. iii. p. 630). Our own form-er agrees accurately with 
the Latin prim-or- ; and in near-er we have a comparative formed upon 
a comparative ; since near itself is but a compression of nigh-er, as nertis 
of nigh-est. Under the head of pronominal prepositions we may com- 
pare beyond, before, behind, beneaih, beout Qobs.), c^St amid, abaft, 
above* 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

839 The name ' conjunction' is commonly given to several classes 
of particles which require to be distioguished. 

840 Copulative conjunctions are those which unite words, phrases 
or sentences, without making one dependent upon another. Such 
are St and^ the enclitic quS* and^ atquS and; u^t or^ autlt or; 
together with the interrogative particles &n ovy nS or. 

841 There are several words compounded of the above particles 
which also serve as copulative conjunctions : for instance, n^u8 
nor, nSug nor^ sluS or if, 

842 Many of these may be used in pairs : as, St hoc St illtld both 
this and that, Dlque hSmlnesquS both gods and men, uSl hoc uSl 
illild eitJkr this or that, aut hoc aut illild either this or that, nSque 
hoc nSque illild neither this nor that, slue hoc slue illtLd whether 
this or that. 

843 Several of the particles above mentioned admit of abbreviation. 
Thus, atquS, uSl, nSquS, n6uS, sIuS, may severally become 3.C, uS, 
nSc, neu, seu. 

844 Many adverbs, when used in pairs, perform the part of copu- 
lative conjunctions : as, nunc hoc nunc illiid now this now that, 
mSdo hoc mSdo illiid at one time this at another that, turn s&piens 
tum fortls on the one hand wise on the other brave, 

845 Certain phrases which run in pairs may also perform the office 
of copulative conjunctions : as, n5n mSdo hoc, sSd Stiam illiid 
not only this, btU also that. 

846 Accessary conjunctions are those which unite an accessary sen- 
tence to the main sentence : as antSquam in the compound sen- 
tence, antSquam lux nos obprlmat, SrumpS^mtLs let us saUy out 
before daylight comes upon us. 

847 Accessary conjunctions are often formed by prefixing a prepo- 
sition to some derivative from the pronoun quo- : as, quam, quSd, 

* The same as the Greek t€. Compare the interrogati^es ris and 
quisi 

f Probably an obsolete imperative of the verb uol- ' wish.' 

t Probably a corruption of alterum, as our or is of other. Compare 
the German oder. 
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at.* Thus there are : post-quam after that or after, ant€-quam+ 
before that or before, stLper-quam beyond what, pro-tit according as, 

^8 Conjunctions of this character perform for a secondary sentence 
the same office which simple prepositions perform for nouns. Thus 
the same idea might be expressed by antS lucem SrumpSmiis let us 
saUy otU before daylight. Or, again, we may say either post rfidX- 
tum eitls after his return, or postquam rSdilt after he returned, 

49 Sometimes instead of a preposition, a comparative adjective or 
adverb, or other word of comparison, precedes the relative adverb : 
as, mSior quam spSriiuSram greater than I had hooped, priusquam 
spSr&uSram before I had hoped, Sllter quam spSr3.uSram differerUly 
from what I had hoped, sXmiLl ut uldi eum the moment I saw him* 

(50 Or some phrase may precede : as, eO oonsllio ut t9 terrSrem 
with the design that I might frighten you or of frightening you, hao 
l6ge ut n6 rSde&s mth the condition that you shaU not return. 

^1 Sometimes the relative adverb is doubled : as, ultr& quam ut 
uldeam beyond seeing, silper quam quod dissensSrant besides the 
fact that they had disagreed. 

152 Sometimes a derivative from eo- this is inserted between the 
preposition and the relative adverb : as, post-ea-quam after, pro 

* This use of quamf quodL, ut is probably to be explained on the prin- 
ciple on which Home Tooke has explained the origin of the English con- 
junction that. * I know that he is returned' may be resolved into two 
sentences : ' He is returned, I know that fact.' So, in Greek, Keyw &ri 
Tt0priK€ ' I say this : he is dead/ The quam, quod, ut then have, in 
the phrases we are speaking of, the signification this or that ; a meaning 
whidi accords with the use of the Greek relative in Homer. The par- 
ticles in question enable the reader to pause before the words to which 
they refer. So long as we have only a preposition and noun, no such 
pause is requisite. In the same way the mathematician reads axb, 
a into b; but if we substitute for b a quantity containing more than one 
term, a pause is required in reading, and a vinculum in writing : as, 
a xb + e, which is read, a into .... ft + c. Precisely in the same way, if 
a long infinitive or subjunctive clause be employed after a Latin verb, it 
adds to perspicuity if we insert near the main verb hoc, ita or sic. Thus 
Cicero says, Velim ita statutum habeas, me tut memoriam cum summa 
beniuoienHa'tenere (ad F. vi. 2. 1) ; and again. Sic habeto, neminem esse 
qui me amet quin idem ie amet (ad F. xvi. 4. 4) : aad Terence (Andr. i. 
5. 46) says. Hoc seio, esse meritam ut memor esses sui. Lastly, the French 
form in the same way their conjunctions puis-que, sans-que, pour-qud, 
par-cs'que ; the Germans, in-dem, nach-dem, dar-aus doss; and the 
English, before that, beyond what, according as. See ' Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,' under the words Article and Conjunction. 

f Sometimes the preposition is separated : thus we might say, Ante 
erumpamus quam lust nos obprimat. 
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eo iit acecyrdingly as, pro-inde Hijtut m, propt&^eft quMforthe 
reason that, ex eO qu5d/rom ike fact that, ItLeo^iintheactof. 

853 Sometimes the particle atquS* or Wi occupies the place of the 
relative. Thus we may say stmtU ^i at the same time ^lat^ as soon 
asy or sXmiil atquS as soon as; and in familiar Latin, m&idr atquS 
greater than. 

854 Sometimes the relative particle is omitted. Thus we may say 
slbniil ut rMilt or sXmul rSdilt as soon as he returned. 

855 Very frequently the prepositional w<»d is omitted, and a soli- 
tary relative adverb performs the office of a conjunction : as, ilt 
how, when, in order that, quum when, quando when, qudd heoaiLse. 

856 Or the relative may be accompanied by its noun : as qu&-r6, or 
abbreviated cur, why. 

857 Or the relative adverb may have an enclitic particle attached 
to it : as, quandS-quIdemf since, qu5n-iam (^^qucmi iam) sin4se, 

858 These relative adverbs, with the exception of quum and quSd, 
are used in direct questions, in which case they no longer perf oim 
the office of conjunctions, and may be more conveniently called 
interrogative adverbs : as^ quando when f ctir why f ilt how f 
quol&d how loTUjf f &c. 

859 Many conjunctions have correlative adverbs in the main sen- 
tence which point to them ; and these, in one sense, may also be 
called conjunctions, t 

Thus, lt& so, and sic so, answer to ilt a<; tam so much, to quam 
as ; turn then, to quum when ; t&mSn yet, to quanquam although ; 
lt& on the condition, to si if ; sic vn the condition, to SI if ; &t ytt, 
isi^if, <kc. 

* This use of atque grows out of the abbreviation of a longer phrase. 
Thus, Aliud ego dico atque alitid iu diets * I say one thing and you say 
another,' easily degenerates into Alitui ego dico atque tu. See § 1148. 8. 

f Perhaps this word was pronounced as a trisyllable, guandoquem, 
for there is good reason to believe that quidem and yt represent the same 
word, as in equidem and ryctfTc. See ' Penny Cyclopaedia,* under Terentian 
metres. 

"^ In fact, they are to their conjunctions what the antecedent is to the 
relative ; and the relative itself is the great conjunction of all languages. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

)60 Inteijections are abbreviated sentences which denote a sudden 
and hasty emotion of the mind. They are commonly inserted in 
another sentence as a parenthesis. 

561 In respect of form, they are ifor the most part violently oor- 
rapted from what they were ; yet a few admit of being analysed. 
Thus, the formula, so may such a deity preserve me, is the source 
of several 

It& me HerctilSs adiiluet is corrupted into meherctLles, meher- 
ctUe, mehercle, mercille, hercle. 

It& mS Deus Fldiiis^ adiHuet, into mSdius-flditLs. 
It& m5 Deus Pollux adiiiuet, into gdSpol, Spol, or pol. 

And similarly, from the names of Castor, luno, Ceres, there 
arise the interjections mScastor or Scastor, eiuno, ScSre. 

^2 Some of the more common interjections are : 

Ah, S*, ahy alas. 

Att&t (for &tS>tS>t) denoting a sudden discovery, ah ah, 

Aut don't, have done. 

EccS}; behold. 

Ehem, hem, denoting surprise, ah, often best translated by 
repeating the word which caused the surprise. 

Eheu, heu alas. 

Eh5§, calling a person's attention to a question, here, answer 
me this, or expressing surprise, what f 

Ei& do you hear ? 

En, em, hem behold, see. 

Eu and eugS good, bravo (ev and €v/€, theatrical phrases). 

Ha ha or ha ha ha Aa Aa Aa (laughing). 

Hei or ei alas. 

* That is, ' the god of Faith,' like the Greek Zfv$ bpKios or Zcvs iricr- 
rtos. Some incorrectly derive this phrase from Aios/ilius, i. e. Hercules, 

t Perhaps for aufer te * take yourself away.' 

t Probably the imperative of an old verb. 

§ Probably connected with ho or hicc * hither.' 

p 
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Heas* harheey holloa. 

Hui bless me! or more strictlj a whisUe* 

Ke verily y almost always at the begimiiiig of a sentence, and 
followed by a pronoun* 

Oh, o, denotes emotion, oK 

Ohe (6) avast, 

P&pae ye gods, 

PrOhf, pr5 avert it heaven^ oh. 

St hist^ hush, 

Yae iffoe, as uae tXbi v>oe to you. 

Yah has various senses, depending upon the tone in which it 
is uttered, and must be translated according to the context. 

863 There are also several neuter adjectives which are used as ex- 
clamations : as, m&lum iU betide you^ the deuce ; injandnm un- 
utterable ihoughty &c. 

864 A few unaltered verbs are used almost as interjections : as, 
XgS quichy quaeso prithee^ Sm&bo please^ obstoo by eH that^s 
tacred, &bi that'll do, 

865 The preposition pSr with its accusative, in the sense of im- 
ploring, belongs to the dass of interjections : as, per dextram 
banc by this right hand. (See § 1350, J and k,) 

* Probably the imperatiYe of an old verb. Comp. the root-ByUaUe 
ofatu-culta' * listen.* 

t Peihaps for jsroWtf* keep o£' 







SYNTAX. 

66 Syntax means the oonnection of words in a sentenoe. In 
treating this part of grammar the same order will be followed as 
in the former part. 

NOUNS. 

NoMnrATiTB Oabi. 

i67 The nominative* case marks the quarter from which an aotiont 
proceeds. Hence the nominative is commonly a living being : as, 

YlpSril Ilmam mdmordit {Phaedr, yhl 5), a viper hit aJUe. 
Aper sSgStes pr5culcat (fiv. Met. vni. 290)^ the wild hoar tram' 
jples dovm the crops. 

168 Instead of living beings, inanimate]: and abstract nouns are 
often used as the nominative : as, 

Cursum mat&uit amnXs (Hor. ad Pis. 67), the river hoe changed 

its course. 
Dies l6nit Irfts {Liv. ii. 45), time assuages wrath, 
YerbSr&t imbSr hiimum {Virg., A. ix. 669), lashes the grownd 

the rain, 

(69 The agent may act upon the agent. Hence the nominative is 
used with reflective verbs : as, 

Khenus septentridnSli (k;e&n9 miscettir (Tac, Oer. i.), the Bhifne 
mixes {itsdf) wUh the Northern Ooeaii, 

i70 As the use of the pa8sive§ has grown out of that of the reflec- 
tive, the nominative is also found with passive verbs : as, 

InsiUa adpellatur Mon& (Caes, B. G. v. 13), iJie idand is called 
Mona, 

• See §§ 44, 48, 368, 381. 

f The active verb is probably the oldest fbnn of the verb. 

X This savours of poetry, but language in its early state is always and 
of necesnty what we call poeticaL § See §§ 379-382. 
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871 As verbs of a static character have generally something of 
action* mixed up with them, the nominative is used before static 
verbs: as, 

TurS c&Ient &rae ( Virg, A. i. 421), wiih incerute glow the aUars. 

872 The old construction of verbs of feeling is seen in §§ 700, 889, 
" <kc. But a large number of verbs which denote feeling have a 

nominative like other static verbs : as, 

QtcSro eum St &mS.bat et uSr6b9.tiir (Cic, ad Q. F. i. 3. 3), Cicero 
both loved and respected him.f 

872. 1 Impersonal verbs admit a nominative of a neuter pronoun, just 
as in English we use it, there, 

Lucisclt hoc (Ter, Haut. iii. 1. 1), it is getting lighty look, 
Non te haec ptldent ? {Tei\ Ad. iv. 7. 36), are you not asharned 
of these things ? 

873 Thus the nominative is used before verbs of almost every kind. 
A very common use of it is before the verb signifying * be :' as, 

Tu es tristis {Ter. Ad. v. 1. 6), you are out of spirits, 
Sifnectus ipsast morbiis {Ter, Phor. iv. 1, 9), old age itsdf is a 
disease, 

874 Some grammarians are in the habit of treating those sentences 
which have the verb he as the form to which all others are to be 
reduced. Hence they divide a sentence into three parts : 

The Subject, that of which you speak ; 

The Predicate, that which you say of the subject ; and 

The Copula, or verb he, which unites the subject and predicate. 

Thus, for instance, in the sentence or proposition, man is an 
animal, man is the subject, animxil the predicate, is the copula. 

The subject, according to this system, is the nominative case. 
When, instead of the verb he, another verb is used, they resolve it 
into some part of the verb he and a participle. Thus, Cicero writes 
a letter is resolved into Cicero is writing a letter, where Cicero is 
the subject, writing a letter the predicate, is the copula. 

* Thus, he who sleeps often snores or drops his head, or dreams. At 
any rate, the going to sleep is commonly preceded by certain acts of pre- 
paration. 

t The old writers said Cicero eius uerehatur, or even Ciceronem eius 
uerehatur. Nay, Cicero himself has quos non est tieritum (de Fin. ii. 
13.39). 
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75 The BubBtantivey adjective, or participle that accompanies the 
verb ^ as a predicate, is in Latin made to agree in case with the 
subject nominative, and is called the nominative of the predicate.*^ 
Thus, 

SSpientia est rSrum diuln&rum St hQman&nun sdentift {Cie, 

de Off. I. 43. 153), pkUosophy ta the knowledge of things 

divine and hv/rnxm. 
TnsignYs anntLs hiSmS nludsft fiiit (JAv. y. 13), ihe year was re- 

marhallefor a sfnovoy mnter. 
Viae clausae, TIbSris inn&uIgabXlis fuit (Liv. v. 13), the roads 

were blocked wp^ ^ Tiber not navigable^ 

76 In the same manner other verbs have at times a nominative in 
the predicate referring to and agreeing in case with the subject 
nominative (see § 1050) : as, 

MOnltidnSs int^grae m&nSbant (Caes, B. G. vi. 32), the forti' 

ficatUms remained mUowched, 
Haud iniitae c^IdSrS mXnae {Liv, vi. 35), the threats did rwt 

fall withviU effects 

176. 1 Although a noun substantive or adjective with Ss- be usually 
. constitutes the predicate, the place may be supplied by a descrip- 
tive word or phrase of a different form : as, a. a genitive or ablative 
of quality (§§ 928, 1010) ; h. dative of the light in which a thing 
is regarded (§ 982) ; c. a prepositional phrase ; or d an adverb : as^ 

a, K6mo S dScem lAid mente est {flic, de Leg. iii. 10. 24), wxt 

a man of Ike ten is of sound mdnd, 
NftttLra htmSna aeul brSuIs est {Sal, Jug. 1), human natitre is 
shortlived, 

b. Oul b^nd fait ? {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it 
beneficial F 

e. Sunt In h^ndrS {do. p. Rose. Am. 28. 77), they are hdd in 

honotw, 
d, Tat5 n5n &ls {Oic. ad Att. xv. 11), you wiU not be safe. 
See also § 1401. 

* This nommative in the predicate must be referred to what gram- 
marians call ' attraction.* The German language in such cases very pro- 
perly divests the adjective of all case : Der Mann ist guty not guter. See 
also below. 

p2 
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877 The accusative with the active verb becomes a nominatiye with 
the passive : as, 

BSgem eum appellant, they mtiUe him as king — ^hence 

Rex ab suls appellatiir (fiaes. B. G. vii. 4), he is saluted king 
by his friends. 

O&ium TSrentium constQem creant, they dect C. TererUius con- 
sul — ^hence 

Caius Tgrentius consul creattlr {Liv, xxii. 35), C, Terentitu is 
elected consid, 

Doctiorem filcSrS clultfitem, to make the citizens more teamed—' 
hence 

Discipllna doctior factast clultas (Cic. R. P. ii. 19. 34), by 
instruction the citizens were made {or became) more learned, 

878 Even when verbs are in the infinitive mood dependent upon 
another verb, the noun in the predicate referring to the subject 
nominative will still agree in case with the subject nominative, if 
no reflective pronoun in the accusative be interposed : as. 

Homines minus crSdtQi essg coepSrunt (Cic, de Div. ii. 57. 117), 

m/en began to be less credulous. 
Cum omnibus pStius quam soli pgilrg uSluSrunt {Cic, in Cat. 

rv. 7. 14), they resolved to perish with all rather than to perish 

alone. 
Vis formosS* uldSrI {Hor, Od. iv. 13. 3), you wish to appear 

beatUiful, 

879 It is only in poetry that we find such phrases as 

Sensitt delapstls In hostis ( Virg, A. ii. 377), he perceived that 
he had unwittingly fallen avrwrvg the eTiemy, 

880 In the old authors, and in the poets, the nominative is found 
for the vocative : as, 

AgSdum Pontifex Publlcus prael uerb& qulbus mS pr5 ISgio- 
nlbus d5u3ueam {Liv, viii. 9), coms^ Priest of the State^ re- 
peat {for me to follow) the words in which I am to devote my' 
self for the legions, 

Almae filius Maiae {ffor, Od. i. 2. 42), thou son of fostering 
Maia, 

* The insertion of the pronoun ie would require a change : thus. Vis 
te formosam uideri, ' you wish yourself to appear beautiful.* 

f In prose it must have been Sensit se delapsum in hostis, . 
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In inteijectional phrases the verb is often understood : as, 

Ecc6 littgrae {i. e. mlhi traduntttr) (Cic, ad Att. xiii. 16. 1), 
hehM, a letter is all at once pttt into my hand, * 

Vocative. 
The vocative is used in addressing a person : as, 
Die MarcS Tulll (Gic. ad Att. vii. 7. 7), speak, Marcus TvUius, 

1 The interjection o is only used in strong exclamations : as, 

Dl b3nl, quid est In hiJmlnis uita diu ? (pic. de Sen. 19. 69), 
good heavens, ibhat is there lasting in the life of man f 

2 The vocative, if emphatic, commences the sentence ; if not, it 
is usually preceded by a few words. It is also frequently placed 
immediately after the pronoun of the second person. 

In the old writers, and in the poets, the vocative is sometimes 
ised with verbs of the second person, instead of the nomina- 
tive: as, 

MactSf uirtute est5 {lAv, iv. 14), he increased in virtue, i. e. 

go on in thy virtuous course, and heaven bless thee. 
Quo mSrittirS ruis ? ( Virg, A. x. 811), whither dost rush to die fX 

Accusative. 

The accusative case answers to the question whitJur. Hence 
notion to towns§ or small islands is expressed by the accusative : 

O&puam concessit {Liv, xxiii. 18), he withdrew to Capua, 
Naulgabat SyrS.cusas {Gic. K. B. iii. 34. 83), he was sailing to 
Syracusae, 

With the names of countries the preposition Xn is usually em- 
ployed. II But the poets use the simple accusative with names of 
countries, and even other words, after verbs of motion : as, 

^ For the nominative in apposition see below. 

t The Romans, losing sight of this being a vocative, retain it in the 
;on8truction of the infinitive, as, luberem made uirtute esse (Liv. ii. 12). 

X For the vocative in apposition, &c., see below. 

§ If any phrase be added by apposition to the name of the town, the 
)reposition in is required : as, Se coniviit Tarquinios in urbem Etruriae 
iorentissumam (Cic. R. P. ii. 19. 34). Peruenit in oppidum Cirtam 
[Sal. Jug. 102). See also Sal. Jug. 75. 

II Thus, Tarenium in Italiam uenit, * he came to Tarentum in Italy.* 
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It&liam f&t5 prSfiigos lAuIn&quS u6nit Litt5r& (Ftiy. A. i. 6), 
to Italia, hi/ fate an ofUcast, and to the Lavine heaeh he came, 

886 The accusatiyes ddmum, rusy f5r&8, u6numy and in the old 
^ writers infltifts, m&Iam rem, are used after verbs of motion : as, 

D^mum rSuortgrS {Cic, Tusc. v. 37. 107), they returned home. 
Bus Ibo {Ter, E. ii. 1. 10), I shall go into the country, 
Ecfugl f8r&8 {Ter. E. v. 4. 23), I escaped into the street, 
D&rS uSnmn {Liv, zxiv. 47. 6), literaUj to p^a in the window 

{for sale) — Whence to sdl, 
Infitias ibit {Ter. Ad. lu. 2. 41)^ he wiU have recourse to subtet' 

fuges* 
Mal&m rem hinc ibis ? {Ter. K iii. 3. 30), wiU you go and he 

hanged? 

887 The verbal substantives in tu (called supines) are used in the 
accusative after verbs of motion (see also § 1299) : as, 

EQ p&biil&tum uSnient {Caes. B. G. yii. 18), they wiU come hm 

to get fodder. 
In eam spem 6rect& dult&s Srat, debelUltum irl {Liv. xzix. 14), 

the citizens had been encouraged to hope that they were going 

to finish the war. 

888 After active verbs the object to which the action is directed is 
put in the accusative case : as, 

Ddminus seruom uerbSrS,uit, the master flogged the slave* 

889 The impersonal verbs of feelmg have the accusative of the pe^ 
son who suffers that feeling : viz. 

M9 mXsSret eitLs, et piget ; 
Pildet taedetque ac paenltet ; as, 

E9s infllmiae suae non ptidet {Cic, i. Yerr. 12. 35), they art wA 
ashamed of their infamy. 

890 So also certain other impersonals take an accusative of the 
person who suffers : viz. 

Ms uel te iiiuat dScetquS, 
Tum praetSrit f iigit l&tetquS, 
Falllt dportet dedScetquS : as, 

* The usual translation is * deny ;* but this is inconsistent with such 
a passage as lAn. vi. 40. 4 : Neque nego neque inftOas eo. 
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NSminem uostrum praet^t {Cic, n. Verr. in. 5. 11), it escapes 
1M> one aiMmg you, 

91 Many reflective verbs, called transitive deponents, take an 
accusative :* as, 

Naturam sSqnlf {flic, de Off. i. 28. 100), tofcUow natwre. 

92 The so-called perfect participles are used, particularly by the 
poets, like those of reflective or deponent verbs, and so take an 
accusative case : as, 

Membrft siib arbttto Strattls {Hor, Od. i. 1. 21), having sj^read 

his limbs wnder an arbiUe tree, 
Aduersum fgmur trSgiila ictiist {Liv, xxi. 7), wounded in the 

front of the thigh with a tragic, 

393 Similarly, some verbs, which are commonly intransitive, are 
occasionally used (by the poets more particularly) with an accu- 
sative : as, 

Ingr&ti &nXmI crimgn horreo {flic, ad Att. ix. 2 A. 2), 1 shvdder 

at the charge of ingratitude, 
Meum c&sum diJluSrunt {flic, p. Sest. 69. 145), they lamented 

mj misfortune. 

894 Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an accusative of a 
noun related to the verb in form or meaning (called the cognate 
accusative), often in order to attach thereto an adjective : as. 

Minim s6mniaui 86mnium {FlatU, Rud, in. 1. 6), / have 

dreamed a woThderfuL dr^m, 
Am^ti hero qui s6ruitutem s6ruit (Flaui, Aul. rv. 1. 6), he 

who is in the service of a moMer that is in love, 
Alium cursum petluit {Cic, ad Att. in. 8. 2), he went another 

route, 

95 Similarly, the verbs of smelling and taste, and a few others, 
take an accusative which defines the nature : as, 

Piscls ipsum m&rS s&pit {Sen, Q. N. in. 18), the fish tastes of 
the very sea, 

• This and some of the following sections have been anticipated. See 
^ 400 to 404. But the repetition was necessary for completeness. 

t The compound obsequ- (r.) ' follow the wishes of any one, oblige,' 
requires a dative of the person obliged, agreeing thus with the Greek con- 
struction of the allied word Iit-o/aox {Aorist k'tnr-oix'qv), 

X Ictus, * having it wounded.' 
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Olet pSrSgrlnum (Cie, de Or. m. 12. 44), it has a foreign mneU. 
BSdSlet antlqultatem (Oic. Brut. 21. 82), it aavourt of anti^iiy, 

896 Verbs of makingy creating^ electing, have an accusative of the 
new condition or office (called the factitive acciuative), besideB the 
accusative of the object : as. 

Me hSbStem mSlestiae reddXdfimnt {Cfic, ad Att ix. 17), f<f 
myself y trouJblea have made m>e duU offeding, 

Bect& prS.u& f&dunt (Ter, Ph. y. 2. 6), the^f make straight things 
crooked, 

Ancum Marcium r6gem ptfptUus cre&uit* (Liv, i, 32), the eiti- 
zens elected Ancus Marciue king. 

897 So also verbs of caUingy thinkingf^ Bhowing^ eeeing, take two 
accusatives : as, 

OdAuium sul Oaes&rem 8&lut9.bant {de. ad Att. xrv. 12. 2], 

Octavitts his ovm friends saluted as Ccesar, 
SOcr&tes tOtlus mundl se incdlam et duem arbltr&b&ttir (Cie. 

Tusc. V. 37. 108), Socrates thought himsdfan inhabitant and 

citizen of the universe, 
Gr9.tum mS praebeo {Cie, p. Plane 38. 91), / show mysif 

grateful, 

898 The verbs d^ce- teachj c6la- hide, keep in the dark, may have 
two accusatives, one of the thing, one of the person : as. 

Quid tS litt^ras d^eam ? {Cie, in Pis. 30. 73), what, am I to 

teach you your letters f 
Kon t€ c6l&ul serm5nem Ampi {Cie, ad Fam. n. 16. 3), I did 

not conceal from you the conversation with Ampius,X 

899 With the passives of these verbs, the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative, and the thing taught or concealed may 
be in the accusative : as, 

* There is a sort of motion to in this construction : * They put him 
into the office.' A German indeed would insert the preposition signify- 
ing ' to '/ as, Sie to'dhlen ihn zum Fuhrer^ ' they choose him leader.* 

f With verbs of thinking the ablatives numero and loco, and the pre- 
position prOi are also used : as, in numero hostium eum habeo, in keo 
hostis habeo, pro hoste habeo, 

X These two verbs are also used with de ef the matter referred to, or 
with an ablative alone of the means employed : as, celare or doeere ds 
ahqua re, doeere fidibus. 
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Colslbi&r {Oie. in BulL n. 5. 12), Iwu hept in the dark* 
Nosne Ii6c celaios t4mdiu ? (Ter. Hec. it. 4. 23) , to think that 

foey of aU peoj^, shmld have been kept in the dark ahout this 

solcmg, 
Dalds doct& in($d58 (Mor. Od. m. 9. 10), taught sweet measures. 

Some transitive verbs of motion, compoimded with trans, cir- 
mm, praetSr, &d, may have two accusatives, one of the thing 
aiOBsed &c., one of what is conveyed across &c. : as, 

Iberum c5pias tridScit {Liv, xxi. 23), he threw his forces over 

theEbro. 
Eqxdt&tum pontem transdtidtt (Caes, B. G. n. 10), he leads the 

cavalry over the bridge. 
Idem iusitirandum ftdXgIt Afraninm {Goes. B. 0. 1. 76), he eon^ 

pels Afranius to take the sarne oath. 
Arbitrum (aliquem) &dIgSr6 {dc. Top. 10. 43), to force {a per* 

son) to go before a judge. 

The thing crossed, &c. may, with the passive verb, be an ao- 
msative:* as, 

Belgae BhSnum transducontiir (Caes. B. G. ii. 4), the Bdgae 

cross the Bhine. 
Scdpiilos praeteraect& uldsttlr 9r9.ti9 me& {Cic. p. Cael. 21. 51),. 

my speech seems rww to have passed by the rocks. 
Tunc deindS c6t^ mandantur iusitirandum fidactis (Sen. ep. 

95, p. 602 O.)* tlien and not till then the otker dtUies are 

intrusted to them when they have been swonu 

Many verbs of asking, begging ^ demanding, may have two ac- 
ansatives, one of the person, the other of the thing : viz. 

B5ga- perconta- (r.) flftglta-qu^ 
Pose- rSposc- interrdga-qu8, 
Quaes- St 5ra- postiUa-quS : as, 

F&c&n t6 pos<d[mti8 omnSs (Virg, A. xi. Z65t,)y peace of thee ask 
weaUA 

* Or, so &r as iraie-f tramit- are concerned, in the nominatiye : as, 
Hhodanus traiechu est, * the Rhone was crossed.' With the thing con- 
reyed the nominative is required in the passive: as, exerdtus traieotus 

i* Pet- * beg/ and quaere * ask,* never take an accusative of the per- 
Mm, but employ a preposition ; the first ab, the second ab^emmde. 
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Friimentum Aeduos flftglt&bat {Caes, B. G. i. 16), he kept de- 
manding com of the Aed/wL 

903 The thing asked with the passive verb may be an accusative : 

as, 

SdtO me ii5n ess^ rSg&tum sententiam (Cie» ad Att. 1. 13. 2), 

you must know I was not asked my opinion. 

904 Many verbs which are originally intransitive* become transi- 
tive when compounded : as^ from i- go is formed co-i- yo together ^ 
or meety and hence 

CoIrS s^iStS.tem (Cic. Phil. ii. 10. 24), to form a partnership.-^ 

So, from uersS.-rI to turn is formed &-uers9.-rI to turn away (in 
horror) : and hence, 

Fllium Suersattls (Liv. viii. 7), turning away in horror from 

his son, 
Auersatur scgltts (Ctirt, vi. 7), he turns away in horror from the 

(proposed) crime. 

905 Some transitive verbs, when compounded, slightly change their 
meaning, and thus have a changed construction : as, from sparg-t 
scatter, sprinkle, sparggre &quam to sprinkle water; but consper- 
gSre§ Sllquem S-qua to besprinkle any one with water, 

906 Hence some compound verbs have a double construction |i, one 
derived from the simple verb, one from the changed meaning of 
the compound, viz. 

Adsperg- 8t insperg- indu-o-quS, 
Exu- circiimda- inperti-6-quS, 
Add6 circiimf iid- insSr-5-qu6. 

907 Abstract nouns from verbs occasionally follow the construction;, 
of the verb, and take an accusative : as, 

D5mum rgdlti5nis spg sublata (Caes. B. G. i. 6), the hope of 
returning home being taken away. 

Quid tibi banc cur&tiost rem ? (Plaut. Ain. i. 3. 21), what busi- 
ness have you to trouble ycmrsdf about this maUer ? 

♦ See § 403. 

f Hence in the paasiye sodetas coitur, * a partnership is formed.' 

:|: Only the poets, and their prose imitators, use sparg^ in the. sense of 
* besprinkle/ 

§ The same difference exists between spu- and con^u-, between ser- . 
and conser- or obser-. 

II See §404. 
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Quid tibi istunc t&ctiost ? {Plavt, Cas. ii. 6. 54) what hminess 
have you to touch that person ? 

08 The adjectives prCpior- and proxtimo-, and the adverbs pr^piiis 
and proxtLmS, from the preposition prSpS, sometimes, like that 
preposition, take an accusative (as well as a dative) : as, 

Exercltum hS,b@rS quam proxUme hostem {Cic. ad Att. vi. 5. 3), 
to keep the army as near as possible to the enemy, 

L&conJciis &ger proxlmus ftnem eorum est {lAv. xxxv. 27), the 
territory of the Lacones is nearest to their frontier, 

09 The neuters of pronouns and of adjectives or substantives 
which denote quantity are often used in the accusative where 
other nouns in the accusative would be rare, or even inadmissible. 
In these cases the English language often requires the insertion of 
a preposition : 

Id tIbi suscensul {Plant, Pers. ni. 3. 26), it was at this 1 took 
offence. 

Vnum omnes sttidStis (Cic, Phil. vi. 7. 18), you are all eager 
for OTie object. 

Cetera assentior Crass5 {Cic, de Or. i. 9. 35), as to the other 
joints I agree with Crassus, % 

lam hoc &liud est quod gaiideamus (Ter, E. y. 8. 11), then 
again we have this other matter to rejoice at. 

Id SpSram do {Ter, And. 1. 1. 130), I am labouring at this, 

VtrumquS laetSr {Cic, ad Fam. vii. 1. 1), lam delighted at loth 
things. 

Quid l&crtlmas ? {Ter, Ad. rv. 5.45) what are you crying for f 

Idne 6stis auctor6s mihi ? {Ter, Ad. v. 8. 16) is this what you 
recommend to me? 

BSnlflcio ist5 nihil utittir {Cic, in Bull. n. 23. 61), that ad- 
vantage you offer he makes no use of. 

E& quae ab nSLturS. m^nSmtir {Cic, de Am. 24. 88), those warn- 
ings which we receive from nature. 

And even unconnected with a verb : as. 

Id tempSris {Cic, de Fin. v. 1. 1), at that time. 

HSmlnSs Id aetatis* {Cic, de Or. i. 47. 207), men at that age. 

Ego istiic aetatis {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 68), I at your time of life, 

* The phrase hoc aetatis was at last corrupted to hoc aetata. See 
Nonius, p. 192 ; and compare mag^t uererSt for magh^ uererts. In Plaut, 
Trin. iv. 3. 83. we should read hoc aetate, not hoc aelate. 
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910 The possessive pronouns in a which accompany the impersonal 
verbs refert and interest are in origin accusatives feminine singular. 
Thus, 

Mea rSfert, it concerns me, is a corruption of meam rem fert, it 
carries with it sonvetking hdorufing to me. So, 

Nostra* interest is a corruption of nostram inter rem est, it is 
in the midst of and consequently mixed up with 9omeihing 
belonging to us. 

911 After many active verbs, instead of a single word, a whole sen- 
tence may take the place of the object, in which case the secondary 
vesb is put in the infinitive mood, and the agent or subject of that 
verb is put in the accusative, called the wuhject accusative. Thus^ 

Caesar rSdilt, Caesar is returned. 

Kuntiant Caes&rem rMiissS, they bring word that Caesar is re" 

tumed,f 
For other remarks on the construction of the accusative and 
infinitive see below. 

912 Similarly, when a subordinate sentence is attached to a verb 
as its accusative, the nominative of that sentence is sometimes 
picked out and made the accusative of that verb]! : as, 

Nosti Marcellum quam tardus sit {Caes, ap. Cic. ad Fam. vin. 

10. 3), you know how slow Marcdlus is, 
Istam times ne ilium t&lem praerlpiat tlbi {Ter. E. i. 2. 80), 

* The use of re- in this sense of ' interest' is common : thus we find 
mea res agitur, * my interest is at stake ;* in rem meam est^ * it is to mj 
advantage ;^ e re mea est^ ' it is suggested by my interest.' The expla- 
nation above given applies equally to the use of the genitive of the per- 
son, as Ciceronis refert^ Ciceronis interest; as well as the genitive of 
the value, as magni refert. The long quantity of the a is proved by 
Ter, Ph. v. 7. 47. and Haut. iv. 5. 45. Similarly, posted^ from posteam^ 
lengthens the a when the m is discarded. See also §§ 409, 787» 802. 

t A mathematician might have expressed this by — Ferunt {Caesar re- 
diit)em, attaching the symbol of the accusative case to the clause. As 
the Romans were afraid to do this, adopting what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the best make-shift, they selected for the addition of the 
suffix the chief substantive. Again, the passive construction should have 
been {Caesar rediit)s fertur ; but here again, by a similar make-shift, 
they wrote Caesar rediisse fertur ; and even in the first person, ^o rediiste 
feror, 

X Hence even in the passive voice, an dea sim dubitor (Ov. Met vi. 
208), ' it is doubted whether I am a goddess.' So Cic, N. D. ii. 44. 115, 
intellegi quaiia sint rum possunt ; and 59. 147, e» quo scientia inteUegOvr 
quaiis sit. 
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you are afraid that that girl you speak of will cut you out 

with that fine gentlemar^ 
Impurum uide Quanttim ualet {Ter, Ph. v. 7. 93), see how 

strong the scoundrel is, 
Non 8&tis me pernosti 6tiam qu^^ sim {Ter, And. m. 2. 23), 

you do not quite thoroughly understand even yet what sort of 

person I am, .• 

Yirtus tu& mS f&cit ut te audacter m^neam {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 4), 

your oum worth makes me hoLdly warn you, 
Fac me ut sciam (Ter. Haut i. 1. 32), mind ycfu let m>e know. 

12. 1 Although the employment of the accusative as the agent or 
subject of a verb in the infinitive should, according to the ex- 
planation above given (§ 911), be limited to the case where such 
a clause follows a transitive verb as its object, this use of an accu- 
sative before an infinitive mood became general (see §§ 1239, 1240, 
1246), and even when not expressed affected the case of words 
referring to it* : as, 

Ylsumst titllius sdlum quam cum altSrd regn&rS (Cic. de Off. ni. 
10. 41), it was thought letter for one to hold royal power alone 
than to share it with another — ^where in the indicative we 
should have had sOlus regnat. 

^13 The prepositions In and stib sometimes require the accusative, 
and always after a verb of motion : as, 

In urbe est, he is in the city; but. In urbem uQnit, he carM 

into the city. 
Sub murd stat, he stands under the wall; but^ Sub murum 
u6nit, he came up to the wall. 
»14 The minority of the other prepositions, which do not imply 

* motion from,' also govern the accusative. See Prepositionst* 
)15 Extent of place or time or degree is commonly expressed in 
the accusative]: : as, 

* But see § 878. 

f Those prepositions which require the ablative are included in the 
first two of the following lines ; those which are found with both, in the 
third line. All others have the accusative alone. 

Absque cum sine, ab coramque, 
Prae pro de tonus, ec palamque ; 
Boih^ super in sub, subter clamque. 

But the use of clam with an ablative seems doubtful. 

X Where a point of space is fixed by a distance fix)m another point, 
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A recUl con8cienti& nOn transuorsum ungaem discedXt (Cic, ad 

Att. XIII. 20. 4), he departs not a naiTi breadth from a right 

conscience, 
Fo8s& qoindScim pMes l&t& {Goes, B. G. YU. 72), a ditch fifteen 

feet broad. 
' DScem annOs urbs oppugn&ta est {Liv. v. ^^for ten years was 

the city besieged. 
Yndeulginti annos nfttiis (Cic. Brut. 64. 229), nineteen years eld. 
MaxXmam partem lactS uluunt {Goes, B. G. ly. l)ffor the most 

part they live on milk. 

916 The accusative is occasionally used bj the poets in connection 
with an adjective, to define the particular part, and is often called 
the Greek accusative. Oet€r& in other respects is so used even in 
prose writers (Sallust, Livy, Velleius). 

Ecus trgmlt artiLs ( Virg. G. in. 84), the horse tremlles in his 
limhs. 

Vir cStSra Cgrggitls (Liv, i. 35), a rrvan in other respects of dis- 
tinguished merit. 

Os htlinSrosquS dSo simllis {Virg. A. i. 593), in face and 
shoulders like a god. 

917 The accusatives ulcem* tum^ lot, gSntLs kind, and sSciis sex, 
are often used in an independent manner : as, 

St&pentls et suam iam ulcem mS.gis anxios quam illlus (Liv. 

VIII. 35), amazed and now more anxious about their own 

than the other's position. 
In id ggnus uerbis ( Var. L. L. x. 5. 180), in words of that dass. 
Scis me Sllquld id gSnus sdlltum scnbSrS (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 

12. 3), you know tliat I am in the habit of writing something 

of that kind, 
LibSrorum c&pltum ulrllS sScils ad dScem mIliS capt& {Liv. 

XXVI. 47), of free persons of the male sex full 10,000 were 

taken. 

917. 1 The accusative partim is used even as a nominative to a verb : 

as, 

Partim 6 nobis tlmldl sunt, partim 9. rSpubllca ftuersl {Oic. 

the ablative is used by good writers, and sometimes with the preposition 
ab. See also § 1018.1. 

* Thow equivalent perhaps in form and meaning of the German wegen. 
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Phil. viii. il. 32), same of tis are timid, some iU-dispoaed to 
our country, 

18 In sentences of exclamation the accusative often appears, the 
word with which it should have been connected being suppressed : 

as, 

Ms caecum* qui haec antS non uldSrim {Cic, ad Att. x. 10. 1), 

my blindness, not to have seen aU this hefore. 
Quo mi, inquit, mutam sp^ciemf, si uinc6r sono ? (Phaedr. in. 

18. 9), what good, says she, is dwmb heavJty to me, if in song 

lam worsted? 
Hem Dauom tlbij {Ter. And. v. 2. 1), look, here is Davus at 

your service, 
BSnS t8 p&tSr§ {Ov, Fast. u. 637), a Uessing on thee, sire. 

Genitive. 

>19 The genitive, like the nominative, denotes *from.' The dif- 
ference between their uses is this, that the nominative denotes 
the source of the action expressed by a verb, while the genitive is 
used chiefly in connection with substantives. It will often be found 
that the preposition dQ with the ablative may be substituted for 
the genitive, and sometimes &b or ex|l. 

Qbnitivb with Substantives. 

20 The genitive is attached to another substantive to denote the 
origin of an action, and may be translated hj from, of, or the 
English genitive in « .* as, 

OonstUis iussti {Cic* in Oat. i.\,2),by an order from the consul, 
by order of the cwisul, by the consuTs order, 

'21 This phrase corresponds to consul iussit, where constQ would 
be called the subject of the verb iussit. Hence this genitive is 
often called the subjective genitive. 

* Perhaps dice understood. 

t Perhaps das understood. Literally thus : ' To what end do ye give 
me beauty ?' 

X Perhaps do understood, or cape, 

§ Perhaps Di adiuuent understood. 

11 Hence the substitution of d^, or a word like it, in all the European 
languages derived from the Latin. In our own language too of appears 
to be only a variety of the preposition off, 

q2 
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922 When of or from a whole a certain part only is taken, that 
whole is expressed by the genitive.* This is often called the Tpar- 
tUive genitive : as, 

Pars mlUtum (Caes, B. G. vi. 40), a part of the soldiers, 

Or&torum praestantisstlml {Cic, Opt. Gen. Or. 4. 13), the most 
distinguished of orators. 

Vis aun {Cic, Tusc. v. 32, 91), a tpjumtity of gold* 

NSmo nostrum {dc, de Fin. ii. 8. 23), not one of us» 

Qui eOrum curulls gessSrant m&gistr3.tas {Liv, v. 41), sv>ch of 
them as had held cunUe magistracies, 

ESltquom ultae {Liv. xxxiX. 13), the rest of his life. 

DslectI pSdItum (Liv. xxvi. 5), men chosen from anumg the in- 
fantry, or a picked body of infarUry, 

Exiguom campi {Liv, xxvii. 27), a smaUportion of the plain. 

Vlttimft CeltlbSriae {Liv. xl. 47), the farthest parts of Cdtiberia. 

DScemuIri &gro Appiild, qu5d Sins publicum pSpiill Bomani 
Srat, dluldendd {Liv. xxxi. 4), ten commtssio7iers for divid- 
ing the Apvlian territory, i. e. so much ofiias was the puUic 
property of the people of Borne, 

Id nggOtI {Ter. And. Prol. 2), that piece of business^ or that 
business. 

AUquid n5ul {dc. ad Att. v. 6. 2), something of new matter^ or 
some news, 

Qu5dt @ius fSlcSrS possum {Cic. ad Att. xi. 12. 4 ; ad Fam. ni. 
2. 2, and v. 8. 5 ; and de Inv. u. 6. 20), so much of it as I 
can, or so far as is in my power. 

Obs. When the whole are included, the genitive in Latin can- 
not be used, although in English we still use the word ' of.' Thus, 
* Three hundred of us have sworn' — ^if three hundred form the whole 
— ^must be expressed by TrScentl conitiraulmils {Liv, n. 12). 
922.1 Still, as the pronouns quisquS and titerquS deal with each 
unit of the whole number separately, though ultimately including 
the whole, they are entitled to a genitive of the whole : as, 

Tuorum quisqug nScess&riorum {Cic, ad Fam. i. 9.525), every 
one of your connections. 

* Instead of this partitive genitive, the prepositions of kindred mean- 
ing, such as ejf and de, are often used, and even the preposition inter, 

f In this construction our editions have quoad, but the best Mss. quod. 
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VtriquS nostrum gratum f^cSrls {Cic, de Am. 4. 16), you wiU 

oblige both of us, 
Vterque eorum exercltum gducuut {Gaes. B. C. iii. 30), hoth 

lead their armies out, 

23 The same partitive use of the genitive is found with adverbs : 

as, 

Vblnam gentium ? {Plaut. Merc. n. 3. 97), where arnong the 

nations ? in what part of the whole world f 

Ed consuStudlnis rSs adductast {lAv, xxv. 8), the thing was 
brought to that degree of habit, 

Kesclrg uldSmlnl quo 9.mentiae prSgressI sltls (JAv, xxviu. 27), 
yo^ seem not to know to what a degree of madness you have 
advanced, « 

IntSre& Idcl {Ter, Haut. ii. 3. 16), m the meanwhile, 

Sulplciils omnium nObllium maxtlmS Graecis littSris sttiduit 
{Cic, Brut. 20. 78), JSulpicius of all our noUes applied him- 
self rrvost zeahudy to Greek literature, 

24 When a thing is said to belong to a person, it has generally 
come from him. Hence the owner to whom any thing belongs is 
in the genitive, which is then called the possessive genitive : as, 

ThSbae p5ptlll RomSuI iurS belli factae sunt {Liv, xxxiii. 13), 

Thebes becarrie the property of the Eoman people by right of 

war, 
Pr5pS Caes&ris hortos {Hor, Sat. i. 9. 18), near Caesar'' s park. 
Omnia hostium grant {Liv, xxi, 11. ad fin.), the whole country 

bdonged to the enen^ 
Plebs Hannlb&lis t5ta 6rat {Liv, xxiii. 14), 1M comrrumalty 

were erUirely at the disposal of Hannibal.* 

25 The possessive or partitivet genitive is very common in speak- 
ing of a characteristic, ofSice, part, dutyt : as, 

♦ Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the possessive 
adjectives are required : as, est tuum uidere, quid agatur {Cic. p. Mur. 
38. 83), ' it does belong to you to see what is going on ;' nos nostri sumus 
{Plaut, Mil. Gl. II. 6.21), ' we belong to ourselves, we are our own mas- 
ters.* So also humanumi alienum, imperatorium^ muliebre, regiutn^ &c. 
maybe used instead of the genitives of the nouns whence they are derived. 

f The term ' partitive* has been used, because in all these cases the 
notion of a part is perceptible. ' To make mistakes is one element in 
the character of man.' So again, * it is one element towards constituting 
a perfect judge to' &c. 

X A term for part, duty, &c 10 often expressed: as^ munus^ negoiiumy 
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Cuiusuls n8mlnls est errftrS*, nulllus nisi inslpientts In errSrt 
persSuSrflrg ((7m?. Phil. xii. 2. 5), it is in the character of 
every man to make a mietaJcey of none hut a foci to persist in 
a mistake. 

S&pientis iudlcis* est, quid lex c(}gat, c5gIt&rS (Cic. p. Oliu 58. 
159), it is the dvZy of a wise judge to consider what the law 
requires,^ 

926 The genitive of connection is not unfrequent : as, 

Sdroris suae ulrum {Cic. in Cat. rr. 6.13), his sister's hud)a!nd. 
HuitLs &u5s Lentiill (ibid.), the grandfather of this Lentrdus. 
Pluom p&tSr atque hdmXnum rex ( Virg. A. i. 65), sire of gods 
and king of m^en, 

926.1 A genitive is occasionally* found where a case in apposition 
might have been expected (genitive oidefmition) : as, 

Haec uox V^luptfttls {dc, de Fin. ii. 2. 6), this word ^ pieaswre,^ 
Aliis uirtutlbus — contlnentiae, iustltiae, fldel — tS constLl&tu 
dignisstlmum iudIcS,uI (Cic, p. Mur. 10.23), in restpect of 
other good qualities^ cu those of integrity, justice, honotir, I 
thought you thoroitghlyfUtedfor the consular office, 
Vnum gSntis est infestum ndbis, eOrum quos 0l5dl f {Lror rSpInis 
pS.uit (Cic, p. Mil. 2. 3), one class and btU one regards us 
with deadly hostility , I mean those whom the demon of Clodms 
hasfaUened on rapine, 

927 The genitive of the quality or quantity requires an adjective or 
participle with it : as, « 

Ylr et conslll magni et uirtutis (Caes. B. G. ni. 5), a man of 

great talent and great courage, 
Quattuor iugSrum &g6r (Liv. in. 26), a farm of four jugers, 
Fos8& quindgcim pSdum (Caes, B. G. v. 42), a ditch of fiftem 

feet (in width), 
Frtimentum diSrum trlgintS. (Z»v. vi. 31), thirty day^ com, 
Hannlb&l, annOrum fermS n5uem (Liv, xxi. 1), Hannikd^ a 

hoy of about nine years.X 

qffteium, proprium^ &c. ; but it is idle to talk of an ellipiis when no sadi 
noun is expressed. 

• See note f P- 175. + See note • p. 176. 

X See also the ablative of the quality, § 1010. The use of the geni- 
tive in this sense is less common than that of the ablative, and limited to 
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28 The objective genitive is that where the genitive takes the place 
of what would be the object after a verb.* In this case the 
English often requires the substitution of another prepositionf for 
* of :' as, 

Lectio UbrOrum {Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 2. 4), the reading of hooks. 
Giipldlt&tes immensae diultiarum, gloriae, d5mlnati5nls {Cic. 
de Fin. 1. 18.59), boundless desires, as for wealth, for glory, 
for potoer, 
Iniuri& mtUiSrum S&bln&rum!]: (Liv. i. 13), the wrong don>e to 
the Sabine Vfomen, 
Which phrases severally correspond to Kbros 16gSrS ; diultias, gl6- 
riam, d5mlnati5nem ctipSrS ; mtUiSr^s iniuria afflcSrS. 

)28.1 In the construction of the objective genitive, mel, tul, sul, 
nostrl, uestrl are required. 

Gr&t& mihi uehgmentSr est mSmSri^ nostrl tu& (Cic, ad Fam. 
XII. 17), lam exceedingly pleased with your remembering tis, 

H&betis dtlcem mSmSrem uestri, oblltum sul {Cic, in Oat. iv. 
9. 19), you have a general who thinks of you, and forgets him- 
self. 

Magn& mei Imago ( Virg. A. rv. 654), a great image ofm>e. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 

'29 Adjectives and participles are sometimes followed by a genitive 
of the caused in the poets and later writers : as, 

Lassus m&rXs (ffor. Od. n. 6. 7), v?eary of the sea, 
Interrltus l5tl {Ov, Met. x, 616), not frightened at death, 
Inuictus l&bOrls (Tac, Ann. i. 20), unconquered by toil, 

permanent qualities ; the ablative denotes both permanent and temporary 
conditions. 

* Yet such phrases as amor uirtutis^ taedium laboris, can scarcely be 
considered as objective phrases, seeing that the virtue and the labour are 
the causes or origin of the amor and the taedium, 

f This objective genitive is far removed from the true meaning of the 
case ; hence it is not surprising that our own language does not follow it, 

J Sometimes the subjective and objective genitives are at once attached 
to the same noun : as, Helueiiorum iniuriae populi Romani {Caes. B. G. 
1. 30), *the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman state;* where Hel' 
uetiorum is the subjective, populi the objective genitive. 

§ More commonly an ablative of the cause is preferred. 
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930 Adjectives or participles which denote removal or sepamtion 
maj be followed by a genitive in the poets :* as, 

Op8rum sdltlttts {ffar, Od. in. 17. 16), aet loose from taork. 
Liber l&bdrum (ffor, ad Pis. 212), free from toils, 
ScSlfiris purtis^jyor. Od. L 22. 1), dear of crime, 
y&cuas caedis m&nus (Ov. A. A. l 6. 42), hands free from Hood- 
shed, 

931 Adjectives oifvlness may be followed by a genitive : as, 

D5mus plSna 9bri5rum {Cic. Phil. n. 27. 67), a house fuU af 

drunken men. 
Lactls Sbundanst ( Yirg, Buc. u. 20), abounding in milk, 

932 Some adjectives, formed from substantives, retain the substan- 
tive's power of being attended by a genitive : as, 

StttdiSstls SquOrum (Ov, Met. xiv. Z2l), fond of horses, 
Expers Srtidltidnls {Cic, de Or. ii. 1.1), without any share of 

education. 
Censors l&borls (Cic. Brut. 1.2), having a comm/on lotofldbw.r. 
SScilrus f&mae ifiv, Trist. i. 1.49), v>iJthofUi regard for whai ihs 

world mxiy say, 

933 Adjectives denoting accusatimiy guHty or innocence, are fol- 
lowed by a genitive : as, 

Beils SuSlrltiae {Cic, p. Flac. 3. 7), cha/rged with avarice. 
Sanguinis insons {Ov, Met. xiii. 149), guHUess of blood, 

934 Many adjectives from verbs, and participles imperfect, are used 
as substantives t, and followed by an objective genitive : as, 

Ciipldus ugritatis {Cic, de Or. i. 11. 47), eager for truth, 
Auldus gloriae {Cic, p. Marc. 8. 25), greedy of glory, 
TSnax propositi {ffor, Od. iii. 3. 1), ever dinging to his purpose, 
Edax rSrum {Ov. Met. xv. 234), devouri^ig ail things, 
Effitciens udluptfttls {Cic, de Off. lu. 33. 116), prodttctive of 
pleasure. 

* More commonly an ablative with or without ab is preferred. 

■f* This and many such adjectives prefer an ablative of the cauM. 

X Observe the difference between labor em contemnens^ ' despising the 
labour/ and laboris coniemnens,* & despiser of labour;' the former speak- 
ing of the single occasion, the latter of an habitual feeling ; which if the 
usual distinction between a participle and an adjective. 
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Q^rens nSgStl {Cic. p. Quinct. 19, 62), engaged in htmness as a 
merchant, 
15 Adjectives, more particularly in the later writers, take a geni- 
tive which may be translated by in, in respect to, in point of* : as, 

V&lXdiis 5pum (Tac, Hist. ii. 19), strong in 'Resources, 
Strgnuus mlUtiae {Tac. Hist. in. 42), energetic in war. 
Integer ultae {Hor, Od. i. 22. 1), pure {in point) of life, 

>36 Some adjectives, which commonly govern the dative, being 
used as masculine or feminine substantives, take a genitive : viz. 

Sdcio-, stlperstXt- affini-quS. 
Finit'mo-, c6gnat(o-) aequ5li-qu5. 
Prdpinquo-, simli- consorti-qu8. 
P&i--, famliari- uIclno-qu8. 
K^es84rio- oontr9Tio-qu8. 
Amic(o-) et inuId(o-) aemtLlo-qu5,t 

^37 In the same way some neuter adjectives have become substan- 
tives, and as such take a genitive : viz. 

P9.r, prdprium, slmflS and communS. 

Genitive with Verbs. 
>38 The impersonal verbs oi feeling (see V889)> together with the 

* An ablative with or without in is preferred by the older and better 
writers. Ruddiman (Stallbaum^s ed. ii. 73) has given from Johnson a 
list of adjectives found with the genitive in addition to those which fall 
under his seven defined classes. In this list 133 are of that kind which 
are to be translated by * in' or ' in point of But not one of these is from 
Terence, Lucretius, or Cicero, and only Hve from Plautus ; whereas, 
among the later writers, there are twenty-six from Tacitus, and forty-four 
from Silius. Again, of the whole 133, not less than fifty-five have the 
one word animi. For instance, of the five examples from Plautus, four 
have this word, the remaining one having mentis (Trin. ii. 4. 53, and this 
evidently corrupt) ; and of sixteen quoted from Apuleius, thirteen have 
the same. From these facts we are inclined to infer, that animi is in 
truth, what the sense requires, a dative (see § 114), as it certainly }s when 
used with the verb excrticior, &c. (see § 952), and that the use of the 
genitive with this sense in later writers grew out of a false analogy f^om 
animi, and words of like form, aided by the ambiguity between the two 
cases in the first declension (see § 951). Virg. A. ix. 255. has integer 
aeui ; Albinovanus, iii. 5, integer eieuo, 

f That many of these are substantives is confirmed by the fact, that 
they admit the possessive pronouns : as, inuidos meos. Even their super* 
latives are so used as substantives : as, inimicissumum suvm, do, p. Mil. 
9.25 ; metis famiiiarissumusj Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 35. 1. 
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personal verbs mlsSre- (r.) and mXsSresc-, take a genitive of the 
moving cause : as, 

Si duarum paenltebit, addentur duae (PlatU. St. iv. 1. 45), if 
you think two not enough, two more shaU he added, 

Hunc nostrum cdpiarum suppaenltet {Gic. ad Att. vii. 14), our 
friend here half thhiks that he has not force enaugh, 

Ms tul piidet {Ter, Ad. iv. 5. 49), lam ashamed of you. 

Pttdet deOrum h5mlnumqu6 {Liv. m. 19), I fed ashamed htfore 
heaven and before man, * 

939 Occasionally in the older poets a genitive is found with other 
personal verbs of feeling : as, 

Fastldit mel (Plant. AuL n. 2. 67), he has taken a dislike to me, 
Stiidet tul (quoted by Cic. N. D. in. 29. 72), he is fond of you. 
Quae non uSrStur uXrl {Afran, ap. Non. ix. 3), who has no 

respect for her hushand. 
lustltiaeng prius mlrerf belling l&b5rum ? (Virg* A. xi. 126) 

thy justice first should I admire or toUs of war f 
Nee u6t6rum mgmlnl laetorugf m&lOrum {Virg, A. xi. 280), 

nor their eld griefs remember I or glory in, 
N^ue ille 
SSpSsItl clcSris nee longae inuldlt &u6nae (ffor. Sat. n. 6. 84), 

nor hoarded vetch nor taper oat he grudged, 

940 Occasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive of 
the whence in old writers and in poetryt : as, 

Abstlngto Irarum cS.lIdaequ6 rixae (Hor, Od. in. 27. 69), abstain 

shalt thou from wrath and heated fray, 
DSslnS mollium tandem quSrSlarum {Hor, Od. u. 9. 17), cease 

at last from plaints unmmdy, 
Tempus dSsist^rS pugnae {Virg, A. x, 441), His time to desist 

from battle, 

• The genitive of the person with pudet may be either one who has 
acted shamefully or one who has been dealt with shamefully, so that the 
sight of him in either case raises the feeling of shame* 

f The reflective form of these verbs proves that the construction with 
an accusative could not originally have belonged to them. The idea of a 
Grecism is unnecessary. The genitive is the very case that might have 
been expected from the nature of the idea. 

:|: The legal language here, as in so many cases, retained traces of the 
old construction : as, liberare tutelae (Dig. xxxii. 50. 2). 
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Mfinti signXfXcS.FS coepit, ut quiescSrent pugnae {Quadri^. ap. 

Qell. IX. 13), he hegan to make a tignoH with his hand that 

they shovld rest from battle. 
Me 6mnium i4m labordm leoas {PlatU, Kud. i. 4. 27), you at 

last relieve me of all my trotibles. 
Nee senn6nis fietlleb^r tamen {FlaiU, Ep. ii. 2. 55), nor yet was 

I cheated out of what they said. 
Mlror morbl purgatum te illliis {Hor, Sat. n. 3.27), I wonder 

thou art deansed of that disease, 

41 Some verbs oi fulness, want, and need, may have a partitive 
genitive (as well as an ablative) : as, 

011am dSn&ridrum implgrS non pStSs {Cic, ad Fam. ix. 18. 4), 

you cannot fill the pitcher with denaries, 
Complstus iam mercatorum carcSr 6rat {Cic. n. Verr. v. 57. 147), 

the prison was at lastfUed with captains of trading ships. 
Non tarn artis indigent quam l&bOrls {Cic. de Or. i. 34. 156), 

it is not so much skiU they are in n£^ of as industry, 

42 The verb p8ti-* (r.) m/ihe oneself master has a genitive (as well 
as an ablative) : as, 

Si explorSitum tibi est, possS te illlus regni pStlrl (Cic. ad Fam. 

L 7. 5), if you have ascertained that you really can make 

you/rsdf master of that kingdom. 
Hi qui pStiuntur rSrum {Cic, ad Fam. i. 8. 4), those who are 

now masters of every thing, 

43 Verbs of memory, although they take an accusative of the thing 
actually remembered, have a genitivef of that ahovt which the 
memory is concerned t : as, 

M^mlnl Gnnam {Cic, PhiL v. 6. 17), / remember Cinwi (i. e. 

his person), 
MSmXnl uluOrum {Cic, de Fin. v. 1.3), I remember or ikin^ of 

the living, 

* If the adjective pott- was ever used as a substantive, signifying ' the 
powerful one, the master,^ as potenti- in fact was, the verb would natu- 
rally take the genitive. Tacitus uses a genitive with the reflective verbs 
apiso- (Ann. vi. 45) and adipisc- (Ann. iii. 55). 

*t* De with the ablative is also very common. 

X Hence verbs of * reminding,' * making mention,* must have a geni- 
tive of the thing brought to mind, unless indeed it be a neuter pronoun. 
(See § 909.) 

B 
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N^ue unquam oblloiscar noctis illliis {Oic. p. Piano. 42. 101), 

nor shall leverforgH {the occurrences) of that night. 
YSnit mihi Pl&tdnls in mentem {Cic, de Fin. v. 1. 2), the thought 

of Plato comes across me, 
PlftgltiOram suOrum rScordSLbltiir (Cie. in Pis. 6. 12), he will 

remember his scandalotts proceedings. 
Dulcis rSmlniscItiir Arg5s {Virg, A. x. 782), he rememhers stoeet 

Argi, 

944 Verbs* of accusing, convicting, acquitting, take a genitivef of 
the offence charged : as, 

Altgrum ambitus accnssat (Cic. p. OaeL 7. 16), he accuses another 

of bribery, 
PStestne hSres furti ftgSrS ? {Cic, ad Fam. vii. 22) can an heir 

bring an action for theft f 
Pr5dUionIs eum insXmiilabant {Caes. B. G. vii» 20), they were 

indined to accuse him of treachery, 

945 The penalty is expreAed in the genitive in a few phrases : as, 

Arcessgrg c&pltis {Cic. p. Deiot. 11. 30), to bring a charge affect- 
ing a person*s static as a citizen, 

OcttlpllJ dampnS.tust {Cic. n. Verr. m. 12. 29), he was con- 
demned to a payment of eightfold. 

Dampnatus l&borls {Hor. Od. u. 14. 19), condemned to toU, 

946 , With verbs of buying, selling, costing, the price is expressed by 
the genitives tantl§, quanti, minoris, pluiis ; in all other cases by 
an ablative. (See Ablative.) 

* For adjectives of this class see § 933. 

f Or de with the ablative, which in some phrases is necessary, or at 
least more common : as, de ui, de moribus, de testc^mento, Cicero (p. 
Clu. 41.114) says de pecuniis repeiundis ; Tacitus (Ann. iil 33) repe^ 
tundarum without the substantive. 

t Also capite dampnare {Cic. Tusc. i. 22. 50). 

§ We have called these genitives, in deference to common opinion, 
but they are perhaps old datives; a supposition which will account for the 
use of the forms in o (see preceding note), and remove the strange con- 
tradiction of idioms which appears in Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 156 : 

Quanti emptae ? Paruo. Quanti ergo ? Octussibus. 

The phrase too in Catullus (xvii. 17), nee pilifacit unit will no longer 
have a license in the last word. If our theory be right, minoris^ pluris, 
huius and assis will afford another instance of an anomaly growing out 
of a false analogy (see § 935). 
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17 The worth or v(dv>e is expressed by the same genitives^ and also 
bj parul^ magni, mlntlml, niaxiiml, and plQrilml,* as well as the 
following^ which generally are strengthened by the addition of a 
negative: viz. 

HaitLs et assis, flocci pUlquS, 

Nauci nXhIll, tSruncilqu&t 

48 With the verbs rSfert and interest are employed tanti, qnanti, 
parul, magnl, besides the ordinary adverbs of quantity. 

49 Of being so commonly the translation of the genitive, it may 
be a useful caution to observe that the English phrases signifying 
to talk ofy to think o/, are to be translated with the preposition dO. 
Still certior fiSiI, to be informed^ often takes a genitive. 

Dativb. J 

)50 The dative case answers to the question where f in or 7\^ear 
what place ? and to the time when, F Hence its place is often 
supplied by such words as In or cum witli the ablative, or by the 
ablative alone, seeing that the ablative is often only another form 
of the dative. 
)51 At a town or in a small island is expressed by the dative ; but 
in the o (or second) declension the old dative in S is very generally 
preferred : as, 

EOmae (Liv, xxi. 6), at Roma (or Bonu) ; 

AthQnIs {Cic, de Sen. 13. 43), at Athenae (or Athens); 

T&rentl§ (Cic. de Sen. 12.39), at Tarentim; 

* Ablatives however are occasionally found, even in Cicero : as, in 
II. Yerr. iv. 7. 13, ista permagno aestumas ; de Fin. iv. 23. 62, non nihilo 
aestumandum, Festus has bos cenitusibusy ouis €lectusibu8 aestimaretur ; 
and tuse carum eat is an old phrase. 

i* We have not added p^Ttxt, because the phrase neque guidgnam penH 
habebat is equivalent to neqtie quidqtiam pendebat, the word perui being, 
according to the common idiom, attached to the neuter pronoun (§ 922). 
Aegui boni eonsuleret * to take in good part,* has never, so far as the writer 
knows, been satis&ctorily explained. 

t As the order of the paragraphs under this head has been much 
altered, the numbers of the sections will not correspond with those of the 
previous edition. 

§ In the phrase habitat Afileti (7Vr. Ad. iv. 5. 20) Donatus saw no 
genitive case ; he calls it aduerbium loeale. The dative of nouns in o 
ended at one time, like the Greek oikoi, Xot^ &c. in the diphthong «<, 
of which the old dative quoi is an example ; and from this diphthong 
arose the two forms of the case, seen in nullo and nuUL 
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T^rO {Virg. A. ly. 36), cEt Tyre; 
lAuIoid (ZtV. Y. 52), at Lavinivm; 
Pttte«lls ((7m?. ad Att. xvi. 14 1), at Putedi; 
Tibttil* {Cic. ad Att. xvi. 3. 1), at Tihwr (or Tivdi) ; 
OiLrlbiis {Liv, i. 18), at Cures; 
Ith&cae {Gic. de Off. nL 28. 97), in Ithaca ; 
Lemnlt {Ter. Ph. iv. 3.75), in Lemno%; 
Earth&glnl''^ N5uae (Epit. of Liv. xxviii. — for so the Mss.), at 
New Carthage JX 

952 The dative signifying where? maintained itself in certain 
words in spite of the increasing tendency to express this idea by 
In and an ablative. Such datives are : htimi on the ground^ terrae 
(Virg, A. xi. 87) on the grawndy d5ml at home, rurl in the country 
(in poetry also rurg), f5rls Ofut of doors, AchgruntI (Plaut, Capi 
m. 5. 31]f in Acheron or TartaruSy cSmltils at the dectum, ludls 
at the gamesy L&tlnis (sc. f^rils) at the Latin festivaly gl&di&tO- 
rXbiis at the gladiatorial eafhibition, &nlml in the mind (pi. &nl- 
mls). 

953 The so-called adverbs in bi and i, which denote where^ as, ilbi 
pherey Ibi there y &c. (§ 366, coL 2), are all datives in origin. 

954 The time when is put in the dative in certain words : as, 
hSn (cdeo hSrg) yesterday, mani (or mang) in the momingy ues- 
p6rl {or uespSrS) in the evening, lucl in the daylight, dlQ quinti 
(or quinte) on the fifth day (see GeU, x. 24), dis pristlnl the day 
before, di6 crastlnl tomorrow, Idlbus martils on the ides (or 15th) 
of Marchy belli in war, mllXtiae on military servicsy tlbi when, 
Xbi then, <fec. 

955 Adjectives which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

* The poets take the liberty of shortening such forma as Tiburi to 
Tiburi (see § 990). 

f See note §, p. 183. 

X If the word urb- or opptdo- be expressed, the preposition in must 
be used, as, Milites Albae constiterunt in urbe munita [Cio. Phil. it. 2. 6), 
duis Romanos Neapoli in celeberrumo oppido cum mitella uidimus {Cie. 
p. Rab. Post. 10. 26). * In a country' or * in a large island' is commonly 
expressed by in with the ablative ; yet there are passages where the dative 
is found, especially in the poets, as Cretae (Virg. A. iii. 162% Libyae 
{Virg. A. iv. 36), and late prose writers, as the Pseudo-Nepos, Cher' 
sonesi (Milt. 2), Cypri (Chabr. 3). The passage in Cic. R. P. in. 9. 14 
is not an example, for there Graeciae, as Madvig has pointed out« is a 
genitive in connection with delubra. 
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Belgae proximi sunt Qeimftnls (Cku9* B. G. l 1), <^ Bdgae art 

nearest to the Germans, 
Heu quam ulclna est ultXm& terril mihi {Ov. Trist. ni. 4. 52), 

(das, how near is the end of the world to me, 
Tlbi gSngrS prSpinquI {Sal, Jug. 10), those near akin to you, 

> Verbs which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

PSrgrg* uSluntati archltecti (Cic, N. D. L 8. 19), to wait upon 

the will of the architect* 
CluXtates ftmicltili Caes&n coucIli9.rg {Goes, B. C. m. 55), to 

unite states in friendship with Caesar, 
Si p^ptilus Romanus foedSrg iungSrStur r^ (Liv, xxvi. 24. 

13), if tlie people of Rome should he united to the king by 

treaty, 
Currti iungit H&laesiis 6qu58 {Virg, A, vn. 724), to his car 

ffalaeso yokes the steeds, 
Nescit gquo haerSrgf {ffor, Od. m. 24. 54), he knows not how 

to cling to steed, 
Forti misc€bat mellS. FSIemO (Hor, Sat n. 4 24), udth strong 

Falemian he wovld honey mix, 
Luctantem IcS.riis fluctlbiis {Hor. Od. i. 1. 15), wrestling with 

Icarian waves. 
85lus tibl cert^t Amjntas ( Virg, Buc. 5. 8), let Amyntas alone 

contend unth thee, % 

Adjectives compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative 
dependent upon that preposition : as. 

Qui mihi conscitis essS s51Ss {Cic. ad Att. 1. 18. 1), you who are 

wont to share my secrets with me, 
Mihi conscius sum {Cic, Tusc. n. 4. 10), I share the hrvowledge 

udth myself {alone)— ox I am conscious, 
EiuB mors consentane& ultae fuit {Cic, Phil. ix. 7. 15), his 

death was in agreement with his life, 
Coenisqug tribus iam pem& siiperstes {Mart, x. 48. 17), and a 

ham that had survived three dinners, 

• That ' to be present,* * to wait upon,' rather than * to obey,* is the 
true meaning of this verb, to say nothing of other evidence, is shown by 
the use of the verb appare- with such a dative as magistratibus, and by 
the noun apparitor- * an officer in waiting.* 

f This use of the dative with many of these verbs is limited to the 
poets : Cicero would rather have said haerere in eq^M, tniscere eum 
Falemo^ luctari cumfluctibus, certare tecum, 

h2 
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958 Verbs compounded with prepositions of re^ take a dative* 
dependent upon that preposition. 

Quern qu6ndam loni I^no custodem &ddidit {Plant. Aul. m. 

6. 20), whom Juno of yore set as a watch o^er lo. 
Hi scrlbendo affu6runt {Cic, ad Fam. yiii. 8. 6), the following 

were present at the registration* 
ludlces sibi constarS d6bu5runt (Ci^, p. Clu. 22.60), the jury 

ottgkt to luzve been consistent with themsdves. 
Tu meo inf^llci errOrl sdltis ill&crtimasti {Liv. zl. 56), ym 

alone have wept over my unforturuxte mistake, 
Oamptis interi&cens TlbSri ac moenlbus BOmSnls {Liv. xxi. 

30), the plain that lies between the Tiber and the waUs of 

Rome, 
Ptidor nOn ^est oration! {Cic. de Or. t. 26. 122), modesty does 

not stand in the way of a speech^ or is not prejudicial to it, 
Omnlbiis 6ius consllils obstltl {Cic. in Oat. ni. 7), aU his plans 

I have thwarted. 
Qui classlbus praeSrant {Goes. B. 0. m. 25), those who were in 

command of the fleets. 
Homines bestiis praestant {Cic, de Inv. i. 4. 5), men stand before 

(or excd) beasts, 
MagnltudXne &nlml potest rSpugnarl forttinae {Cic. de Fin. lY. 

7. f7), with magruinimity a battle may be maintained against 

fortune. 
Stiperfuit p&trl {Idv, i. 34), he survived his father. 

959 In the examples so fiu* quoted the verbs are of a static cha- 
racter ; but even after verbs of motion, when the resulting position 
rather than the movement to attain it is before the mind, the 
dative is still used (see § 1336 k) : as, 

Antgtiilissem uSluntatem tuam comm^do me5 {Cic. ad Fam. v. 
20. 1), I should have preferred yowr wishes to my ovm advan- 
tage. 

* Thus the Latin here agrees with other languages in attaching a 
dative to prepositions of rest. So we have in the old language postibi 
and interibi, the latter of which was eventually corrupted to inter-im. 
So too in postquamj antequam &c., the quam is prohahly a dative in 
origin rather than an accusative, as is admittedly the case in the parallel 
forms of the German nach-dem &c. It is thus too that we find a dative 
in auro contra, § 1320 k. 
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GontiOnantl drcumfundebatur multltiido (Idv. xxii. 14), cu 
he went on haranguing^ a mob kept pouring round him, 

VSnienti occurrltS morbo {Fers, ni. 64), hasten to meet the com- 
ing disease, 

Ora ipsa Sctllis prSponltg (Cic, p. Seat. 7. 17), place their very 
faces before your eyes, 

Dum circumuento filiO subuSnit, interftdtiir {Caes. B, G. v. 
35), as he ad/oances to support his son who was surrou/ndedy 
he is killed, 

An&tum 0U& galllnis saepS suppdnlmtis (Cic, N. D. n. 48. 124), 
we often put ducks' eggs under hens, * 

Even simple verbs at times take a dative to express the where : 

as, # 

Dumndrlgl custddes p5nXt ut quae &gat scirS possit (Caes, B. G. 

L 20), he places men about the person of Bwrnrwrix to watch 

himy that he may know what he is doing, 
Custos frument5 publico est p&Itiis (C^. p. Flac. 19. 45), he 

was set as sentinel over the puUic com, 
Einem 5rati5nl f&cSrS {Cic. n. Yerr. n. 48. 118), to set a limit to 

a speech, 

1 Adjectives, being in their very nature static, express the rela- 
tion to an object by a dative : as, 

OollXs aduerstis hulc et contr&riUs {Caes. B. G. ii. 18), a hiU 

facing and opposite to this, 
Slta Antlc^ra est laeuS. parts slnum CSrinthi&cum intrantlbtLs 

{Liv, XXVI. 26), Aniicyra lies on the left as you enter the bay 

of Corinth. 
Aptum est tempSri et personae {Cic, Or. 22. 74), it is adapted 

to the time and to the person, 
Yerbum L&tlnum par GraecO {Cic, de Fin. n. 4. 13), a Latin 

word equal in force to the Greek one, 
Fllius p&trl slmlUs {Cic, de Fin. v. 5. 12), a son like his father. 
Nihil tam disslmll^ quam OottS. Sulplci5 {Cic. Brut. 56. 204), 

there is nothing so unlike as Cotta to Svlpicius. 
Liuitis Ennio aequSlis fuit {Cic. Brut. 18. 73), Livius was of the 

same age with Enniu^s. 

* Bvt some verbs so compounded, especially with ad, are occasionally 
regarded as transitive verbs, taking an accusative : as, allabitur awes 
{Virg. A. ix. 474), oum IVteri genua aduolveretur {Tao. Ann. 1. 13). 
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Qudd illl caussae maxtLme est &lieniim {Cie, p. Caec 9. 24), 

what is most unfavorable for thai side. 
Is ddlor commtinis uObis m6cum est {Cic^ de Prov. Cons. 1. 2), 

indignation at this is common to you with me» 
Eius c&put Idul 8&crum estO (Liv. ni. 55), that mmCs head shaU 

he devoted to Jupiter, 
Id uSrO mlUtlbus fuit pergr&tum {Caes. B. 0. i. 86), this indeed 

VHu most acceptable to the soldiers. 
HdmlnSs omnlbiis liilqui (Oic, p. Plane. 16. 40), m^n urvfriendly 

to every one. 
Virtus fructuosa Slils, ip^ l&boriOsa aut pSrIciilosa aut certS 

gratult& {Cic, de Or. n. 85.346), energy fvU of fruit for others, 

for himsdffuU of suffering or danger, or at b^t without re- 

ward» 
NSque &ded tibi ullis ulta esset me& (Liv, xl. 9), nor would 

my life have ieen so cheap in your eyes, 
N6quS.quam spScie aesttimantibus p&rSs {Liv, yii. 10), by no 

means eqtud in the eyes of those who judged of them from out- 
ward appearance, 
HdmSrus SceptrS. pStlttis eSldem Sliis* sOpIttL quistest {Lucr, 

III. 1038), e^en Homer y who won our sceptre^ was dragged hy 

the same deep (of death) with others, 

962 Similarly adverbs may have a dative of relation : as, 

ConuSnienter naturae ulugrS {Cic, de Off. ni. 3. 13), to live agree- 
ably to nature, 

Quam sibi constanter dicat, non l&borat {Cic, Tusc. v. 9. 26), 
how far he talJcd consistently with himself, he heeds not, 

ImprSbo et stulto et Inertl nSmlnl bSne essS potest {Cic, Parad. 
2. 19), with a villain or a fool or a duggard things cannot he 
well, 

963 Static verbs express their relation to an object by a dative : as, 

Hoc unum CaesSri defuit (Caes, B. G. iv. 26), thiA one thing was 

VHiTUir^ to Caesar. 
Qui dlUgSbant hunc, illl fS.uSbant {Cic, p. Eosc. Com. 10. 29), 

those who esteemed this man unshed wdl to the other, 
Aeduorum clultstl praeclpue induls6rat {Caes, B. G. L 10), he 

had heen particularly indulgent to the state of the Aeduu 



* This construction occurs only in poets. 



k 
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Irasci Smlds non t^mSre sSleO {Cic. PhiL yiii. 5. 16), lam not 
wont with light cause to he angry with friends. 

Null& fuit clultas quin Oaes&rl p9jr6ret {Ca£s, B. 0. ni. 81), 
there was not a single state hut was ohedient to Caesar y or ready 
to obey his orders. 

Hoc omnibus p&tet (Cic, p. Mur. 13. 28), this is open to aU. 

Non pl&cet AntOniS consiil9.tu8 metis, at pl&cuit P. SerulUo 
{Cic. Phil. n. 5. 12), my consulship does not find favour wUh 
Antony y trucy yet it found favour with PvJblius 8ervilius. 

Qui nee ^bi nSc altSrl pr5sunt {Cic. de Off. n. 10. 36), men who 
are useful neither to themselves nor to their neighbour. 

Sic nostSr hie rector stiidugrit ISglbus eognoscendls (Cic, B. P. 
V. 3), so let this ruler of ofwrsfvrst devote him>selfto the stiidy 
of the laws. 

AdiUescentl m'hYl est quod suscenseam (Ter, Ph. n. 3. 14), with 
the young num I have no reason to he offended. 

Quod tibi lubSt, id mihi lubet {Plaut. Most. i. 3. 138), what 
pleases youy that pleases me. 

C&tonI llcuit Tusctill sS delectarg {Cic. R. P. i. 1), it wa>s per- 
mitted to Cato to amuse himsdf at Tuscvlum. 

)64 In the older writers dScet admitted a dative of the person, 
unless an infinitive followed the verb ; but in other writers an 
accusative of the person is alone admissible. 

Istuc facinus, qu6d tu insimulas, n6stro generi n6n decet 
{Plaut, Am. II. 2. 188), an act, such as that you complain 
ofy would not he becoming in our family. 

165 Some verbs compounded with dls, which often require an Eng- 
lish translation hjfromy and in Latin are usually accompanied by 
the prepositions &b or intSr or cum, occasionally in the poets take 
a dative^ : as. 

Longs meS, discrSp&t istis Et uox et r&ti5 {ffor. Sat. i. 6. 92), 
my wordsy my views are whdly out of harmony with them, 

PfidS certo Differt sermQnl {Hot, Sat, i. 4. 48), by the fixed 
rhythm cdon^from prose it differs. 

Quantum H;^&nis dissldgt Erid&no {Prop. i. 12. 4), far as the 
Hypanisfrom the JSridanus is distant. 

* This construction is like that of the dative in connection with such 
adjectives as dissimili-y dispart. 
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Scurrae dist&t ftmicus {Ror, Bp. i. IS, 4), from the Iwffwmfar 
differerU the friend, 

966 The verb Ss- he stands out from among other static verbs by its 
frequent use of a dative of the person to denote relationship, con- 
nection of office and ownership. 

Kattira tu iUi p&ter es {Ter. Ad. i. 2. 46), ly nature you wrt his 
father. 

Mihi quaestdr impSr&tOrl fuSrat {Cic. post red. in S. 4. 35), he 
had been my quaestor when I woe commander-in-chief 

Quibiis dpes nullae simt {8al. Cat. 37), those who have no pro- 
perty. 

967 From this idea of * having' comes the use of Ss- mth a dative 
of the person in connection with a perfect participle and a gerun- 
dive ; a use which was extended to phrases of apposition where 
the verb Ss- is no longer expressed. 

Quicquid mihi susceptumst (Cic. p. leg. Man. 24. 71), whatever 1 
have undertaken, — ^less accurately, whatever has been under- 
taken by 7m. 

LSgendus mihi saepitis est C&to mfiidr [Cic. ad Att. xiv. 21), 
I have to read again and again the * de Senectyte,^ — ^less ac- 
curately, it must be read by mtf, or / must read it. 

967. 1 Participles often become virtually adjectives, and as such are 
entitled to a dative of relation : as, 

Pinnas in littSrS pandimt Dllectae Thgtidi alcyiJnBs ( Virg. G. 

I. 399), their feathers on the beach spread out the kingfishers 

to Thetis dear. 
Not^s mihi nomlnS tantum (Hor. Sat. L 9. 3), known to me by 

nam>e alone, 

968 It is rare, even in the poets, for a dative to be used of the 
agent with imperfect tenses of a passive. Some passages in prose 
writers, which seem to fall under this head, admit of a different 
explanation. 

Canning quae scrlbunttir &quae p5tdrlbiis (Hor. Ep. i. 19. 3), 
verses that are written in the realm of water-dri7Jcers. " 

ScrlbSris V&rio fortls (Hor. Od. i. 6. 1), thy bravery shall he told 
in Varius' page. 

Hoc in l&b5rlbus uluentl non intellSgXttlr (Cic. de Sen. 11.38), 
this to one living immersed in labour is not perceptiHe, 
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Barfo&riis hic Sg5 sum, qui& non intellSgSr ulli (Ov, Trist. y. 
10. 35), a barbarian here am 7, for to no one am lintdligille. 

Even substantives take a dative to denote the object referred 
to: as, 

E bestiarum corpSribus multS. r6m6diS morbis et uolngrlbiis 
gUglmiis (Cic, N. D. n. 64. 161), from the bodies of beasts we 
select many remedies for diseases and wounds. 

K^que mihi ex cuiusquam altltudlne aut praesldiS. pSrlctLlls aut 
adiumenta hSnoribus quaero (Cic, p. leg. Man. 24.70), nor 
do I seek in the exalted condition of any one whatever either 
protection against danger, or aid to political advancement, 

T^mentS. gS^leis mllltSs ex ulmlnlbus fS^cSrS itlbet (Caes. B. C. 
HI. 62), he bids the soldiers m^ke coverings for their hdmets 
of the osiers. 

Eqult&tum auxllio Oaes&rX mis^rant {Caes. B. G. i. 18), they 
had sent a body of cavalry as an aid to Caesar, 

70 Where an habitual state of things is expressed, a dative of the 
person is sometimes used to define those with whom the habit 
prevails: as, 

Barb&rls ex fortuna pendet fldSs {Liv, xxviii, 17), with bar- 
barians fiddity depends upon fortune, 

H5nest& bSnis ulris, non occulta quaerunttir (Cic. de Off. in. 
9. 38), with good men the honourable, 7wt the mysterious^ is 
the object sought, 

Etiam s&pientlbus ciipldo gloriae n^uisslma exulttir {Tac, Hist, 
IV. 6), even amjong the wise the love of glory is the last thing 
discarded, 

71 Verbs of habitual action may in one sense be regarded as static, 
and 6o*have a dative of the person to whom the habitual action 
refers. Such verbs are often reflectives. 

Appius mihi blandltiir {Cic, ad Q. Fr. n. 12. 2), Appivs perfonm 
the part of the * blandus homo* to me, — is all smoothness to rrie* 

N5 quid pars altgrS. gratifXcarl pSptLlo Romano* posset {Liv, 
XXI. ^), for fear that the other party should do the obliging to 

* Instead of populo Romano the Mss. have pro Romanis^ which, 
though nonsense, is retained in all the editions. Populo Romano was 
shortened as usual to p'ro-^ and then mistaken for pro, which of course 
needed a noun, and to supply this need Romanis was added. 
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the Ronum peopUy i. e. should Mcrifice any matter to (Mige 

Rome, 
Caes&rl supplXc&bo {dc, ad Fam. yi. 14 3), ImlZplay the part 

ofmppliaTU to Caesar, 
Alii gl5riae sendunt, &lil p^cQniae {dc, Tusc. v. 3, 9), some art 

slaves to glory ^ some to money, 

972 Where an action is done to part of the body, the party suffer- 
ing is expressed by the dative (though the English language pre- 
fers a possessive pronoun or possessive case) : as, 

Oui ego iam lingu&m praecidam atque 6culos ecfodi&m domi 

[Flavi, AuL n. 2.12), IwUl ait once cut off her tongue^ and 

dig her eyes out here in the house. 
Tu5 uiro Sctlll dSlent {Ter, Ph. v. 8. 64), yowr hud>and^s eyes 

ache. 
Quid uis tibi dari in manum ? (Ter. Ph. rv. 3. 29) how much 

do you wish paid down into your hand f 
Tlbi 8lc& dS m&nibiis eztortast {Cic, Cat. i. 6. 16), the dagger 

was wrested out of your hands, 

973 Thus verbs alike of giving and taking away have a dative of 
the person ; but it must not be inferred from this that either 
motion to or motion from is really expressed by the dative. 

Dgdi ad ts llbertO tu5 littgras (Cic, ad Att. vr. 3. 1), I gave a 

letter to your freedman (to he delivered) to you. 
Reddidit mihi littgras (Cic, ad Att. v. 21), he delivered the letter 

to me. 
Ing6ns* cill lumgn ftdemptum (Virg. A. in. 658), /rom whom a 

monstrous eye had been taken away. 
Id totum SrIpgrS uobis c5natust (Cic. in Rull. n. 7. 19), aU this 

he has endeavoured to tear from you, 

974 Verbs of trusting ^ for to trust is to put a thing into a person's 
handst, have a dative of the person in whom the trust is placed : 
as, 

* That ingens is the epithet of lumen is shown partly by the same 

- epithet having been given to lumen in v. 636, tela lumen terebramus aeuto 

Ingens ; partly by VirgiPs habit of making the relative in this part of his 

verse an enclitic attached to the preceding word. See § 1463 note. I 

had to thank a friend and then colleague for the suggestion. 

f Indeed cre-cfo, cre-didi, cre'ditum, and the old subjunctiye ore^dmmt 
evidently belong to a compound of do. 
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Se sullque omnia ftliSnissiiinis crSd^derunt {Com, B. G. yi. 31), 
they trusted themselves and all their property to perfect stran- 
gers, 
Cred6n tibi hoc ? {Ter, And. in. 2. 17) am I to bdieve this that 

you tell me? 
Mihi crede {Cic, in Cat. i. 3. 6), take my word for it. 
Qui sibl fidit* (Hor, Ep. 1. 19. 22), who in himself confides, 
Multlttido hostium nulll rel praeterquam niimSrO fr6t&* {Liv, 
YI. 13), the mob constitnUing the enemy* s force^ trtbsting to 
nothing but their nwmbers, 

75 Some Yerbs of giving are used with a datiYe of the person in 
the sense of doing something out of regard to that person, par- 
ticularly in cases of forgiYeness or concession : as, 

PraetSrltft frs.trl condonat (Goes. B. G. i. 20), the past doings 

{of Bumn/orix) he forgives out of regard to his brother {Divi- 

tiacus), 
Pecc9.t& llbSrum p&rentum mIsSrIcordiae concessSrunt (Ct<7. p. 

Clu. 69. 195), they have passed over the offences of sons out of 

pity to their parents, 
Tu InXmlcItias relpubllcae donasti {Cic. ad Fam. y. 4), you have 

dropped your enmities out of regard to the public welfare, 
MSmdriam slmultatum p&triae rSmittltt {JAv. ix. 38), he for- 

gets his private guarrels out of regard to his country. 
Quantum consuStCLdlnl ^unaequS dandum sit {Cic, Tusc. i. 45. 

109), how far we ought to make allowance for custom and what 

the world may say, 

76 Many Yerbs which denote an act done in the presence of or in 
reference to another concerned therein, take a dative of the per- 
son, in addition to the accusatiYe of the thing, especially verbs of 
showing and telling. 

AltSiI monstrant idam {Enn, ap. Cic. de Diy. i. 58. 132), they 
show a fdlow-creature the way^ 

• See also § 1002. 

f Literally * lets go back,' * sends back.' The idea of punishment in^ 
the Latin language generally takes the form of a fine. The offender dat^ 
pendit^ soluit poenam, * pays the fine ;' the injured party sumit, exxgit 
poenanij * takes, exacts the fine;' or should any common friend succeed 
. in assuaging his anger, then the offended party remiitit poenam interces- 
sori, * returns the fine to the interceding party,' that the offender receiving 
it from him may know to whose kind offices he is indebted. 

8 
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Haec h6rO dicam (Plata. Am. i. 1. 304), all this I will tell (to) 

my master, 
Virgo nupsit MStellO (Oic. de Div. i. 46.104), th/t maiden took 

tike veU* to Metdlus, i. e. married him, 

077 This dative of the person often denotes for his advantage or on 
his account, and is translated by /or ; as, 

Sio uos non uObis melMIc&tls &pes (Virg, in uita), eo ye too, 

heeSy not for yowr^dves are honey-makers. 
Non solum nObis diultes essS uSlilmus, sed llb&is, prSpinquls, 

&mlcis, maxtLmSquS reipubUcae (Oic. de Off. m. 15. 63), it is 

not m^rdyfor ov/rsdves we vnsh to he rich, hit for our chUdreny 

our relations, our friends, and above aH our country. 
Til fors quid me fiat parui p6ndis, dum illi c6nsula8 (Ter. Haut. 

IV. 3.37), you perhaps care little what becomes of me, so you 

provide for him, 
Tft)i tlmul (Ter, Haut. m. 2. 20), I was cdarmedfor you, or on 

your account, 
MSlitis el c&u6rS u51o quam ipse Sliis sSlet (Oic. ad Fam. m. 

1. 3), / am determined to take letter security for him than he 

himMlf is toontfor others. 
Nee tst tuft filnSrft m&ter PrOduxI pressiue ^iil5s aut uolnSrft 

laui (Virg, A. ix. 486), nor for thee led thine own mother 

forth the funeral pomp, or dosed thine eyes, or bathed thy 

wounds, 

978 The dative of the personal pronouns more particularly, is used 
to denote an interest of the party (datiuus ethicus), and often 
ironically. In this case much latitude of translation is requisite 
to give the shade of meaning : as, 

Tongllium mihi eduxit (Cic, in Cat. n. 2. 4), TofngUius he has 
done m£ the favour to take out (of Rome) with him,. 

At tlbi rgpentS uSnlt ad mS Cftnlniiis (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 2. 1), 
but (^hat think yov^ aU at once there comes to my house you/r 
friend Caninius, 

* The flame-coloured veil, Jlammeolum, used in the ceremony of 
marriage. 

t 7> a dative, and tua a nominative, the two pronouns being thrown 
together for the sake of emphasis. Another instance of to as a dative is 
seen in Ter, Haut. v. 2. 34, te induigebant. See also p. 197, note f. 
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Haeo nobis istOmm mllXti& Mt {Liv. zz. 60), thU wa» the mili- 
tary service you have to thank yoiur petitioners for. 

r9 A dative and accusative seem to be rivals with each other in 
the construction of some verbs. The cases of this nature &11 for 
the most part into two classes : a. t^ose of older writers, who, 
adhering to the original meaning of a verb, employ a dative, which 
in later writers gives place to an accusative ; or the two construc- 
tions may even coexist with a slight difference of meaning in the 
verb : h. those where, the verb being entitled originally to a dative 
of the person and accusative of the thing, the thing is in a man- 
ner personified, and so put in the dative. 

Adula-rl, ^ to wag the tail at^' hence ' to wheedle^, &wn on.' 
Pdtenti &dtil&tiLs est {Nep, in Attico, 25)^ he favmed on the 

powerfvlman, 
PraesentitbiLs ftdulandO {Liv, xxxvi. 7.4), hy favming on those 

present,^ 

AemtUSb-iI, * to play the rival,' hence * to rival, envy.' 

His aemttl&mur, qui ea h&bent, quae n5s h&b6r6 ctLpImtLs {Oic, 

Tusc. I. 19. 44), ioe envy those who possess what we are eager 

topossess.X 

Ignosc-8r8, literally * to foiget'§ , and hence * to forgive,' strictly 
with ace. of offence forgiven, dat. of person. 

Yt els delicta ign6scas (Plant, ^cch. v. 2. 68), that you may 

forgive them their sJvortcomings, 
Hoc ignoscant di immort&les uSlim pdpiilO ROm&nO {Cic. Phil. 
I. 6. IS), for this Iwovld pray the immortal gods to forgive 
the Roman people. 

Inuld6-r8, ' to regard with an evil eye,' hence * to envy, grudge ;' 
originally it would appear with an ace. of the thing envied and a 
dat. of the owner. 

* Observe that the (German verb wedel-n means ' to wag the tail.' 

t So again plebi a., lAv, iii. 69. In dc. in Pis. 41. 99, omnibus a, is 
justly preferred by Lambinus. But in later writers the ace. is used : as, 
eanes fur em a., Col, yii. 12; principemj Too, Hist. i. 32, aui quern 
a/ttfm, Ann. xvi. 19 ; dominum^ Sen. de Ira, ii. 31. Hence in Quint, 
IX. 3, kuio non huno aduhuri torn dieUury the wprds huio and hunc should 
be transposed. 

X But Pindarum ae.^Hor, Od. it. 2. 1 ; uirtutea. Too. Agr. 15 ; uinum^ 
PHn. XIV. 2. 4. 

§ * To un-know,' if we had the word, would best suit. 
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lampildein nobis caeli te r6gi&, Caesar, InuXd^t ( Virg, G^. i. 503), 
long^ Umg has ike palace of the sky envied tu thy presence, 
Caesar. 

AMcae a6lo dleum et ulnum N&tura inuldit {Plin, xv. 2. 3), 
nature grudged the soil of Africa oil and mne.* 

M^cft-n and m^6-rl, literallj Ho act the physidan,' henoe 
*to cure, heal, remedy,' with a dat. of the patient or ace. of the 
disease. 

Ego possum in h&c re medicari mihi (Ter, And. y. 4. 41), in 

this matter I can play the part of physician to myself; — ^but 
Ego istum 16pide medicab6rt metum {Plant. Most. n. 1.40), 

/ wiU cure that fear nicely. 
Dies stultis qu^uS m^Srl sdlet {Gie. ad Fam. yii. 28. 3), time 

is wont to cwre even fools; — but 
Eiusmodi . . . ctipidit&tes, Quas quiim res aduorsa^ sient, paul6 

mederi p6ssis {Ter. Ph. v. 4. 2), desires of such a kind that 

when things go wrong y you can cure them, at little cost. 

M5dSrS.-n, Ho act as a limit or check (to)', hence Ho check, 
moderate,' and so generally * to govern, control.' 

N6n uinum hominib^s moderari, s6d uino homines &ssoIent 
(Plaut. True. iv. 3. 57), it is not the bottle for the most part 
that has control over the man, hvt the mam. that has control 
over the bottle; — so at least the unfairly abused bottle would 
say if it could speak. 

MddSrS.ri 6t &nImo St orSLtionl quum sis IrS.tiis, est non mSdio^ 
cris ingSnl (Cic. ad Q. Fr. l 1. 13. 38), to check both one*s 
feelings and one*s words when one is angry ^ is indeed the act 
of no ordinary character. % 

Parc-6r6, * to save, to spare,' originally with ace. of the thing 
and dat. of the person for whom. 

Argenti atque aurl mSmSras quae mult& t&lenta Gn&tis parcS 

* Thus i.florem liberum (=liberorufn) in A it. ap. Cic Tusc iii. 9.20 ; 
t. nobis naturam (as an instructress), Cic. Tusc. iii. 2. 3, if the text be sound. 
As the evil eye might also be directed upon the owner himself, an ace. 
would not have been out of place ; and so we have an explanation of the 
forms inuideor ' I am envied,^ Hor, Ep. ii. 3. 56, and the participles in- 
uiso- ' envied,' inuidendo- * enviable.' 

f Some good Mss. with Ritschl medicabo. 

X In the general sense of ' governing' an ace. is common in Cicero ; but 
even in the sense of checking* an ace. is found in later writers, as Tac. and 
Suet 
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tms {Virg, A. z. 532), the silver ^ aye andgdd of which thou 
speaJkestf aUfor thy chUd/ren save^ 

SaSde-r3, literally * to sweeten**, hence * to recommend, give 
advice,' with ace. of thing recommended, dat. of person to whom 
the advice is given.t 

Qa6d tibi su&deam, su&deam me6 patri (PlatU. Oapt. ii. 1. 40), 
any thing I would recommend to you, I would recommend to 
my own, father* 

Temp^r&-rS,]: ' to act as a limit, to set bounds (to)', hence 
* to check, spare,' and so ' to regulate, govern, mix in due propor- 
tion ;' originallj, it would seem, only with a dat. 

Linguae tempera {PlaaU. Bud. iv. 7. 28), 9et limits to your 
tongue. 

N^ue sibi hdmlnes fSros tempSr&ttirSs existlm9.bat quin &c. 
{Caes, B. G. i. 33), nor did he think that, savages as they 
tpercy they wondd Tceep a check upon themsdves so as not <&c. 

Eum sibi credXs 9. mendaciO tempSr&turum (Auct. ad Her. rv. 
8. 26), this man you suppose will refrain from a lie. 

Si culquam uUa in re unquam tempSr&uSrit, ut uos qu^ue el 
tempgrarStIs {dc. n. Verr. n. 6. 17), that if he ever spared 
any one in any thing y you also should spare him, § 

80 Of the extension of the dative £x>m the person to the thing 
the following are examples : 

Ignoscas u^lim huic festlnfitioni {Cic, ad Fam. v. 12. l)fpray 
forgive my present haste. 

* From suaui' 'sweet,* Greek aSv-, Advice is often represented 
under the idea of medicine, wholesome, yet bitter and so needing some 
sweet to disguise it, as in Lwor, i. 936, sed ueluti pueris &c. 

i* In quis te persuasit {Enn. ap. Senr. ad Aen. x. 10) to is a dative. 
But an ace. of the person was eventually used, as uaorem eius 8uasi,ApuL 
Met. IX. p. 288. Hence in the passive, animus persuasus uidetur eaae^ 
Auct. ad Her. i. 6 ; persuasus erit, Ov. A. A. iii. 679 ; persuasa est^ 
Phaedr. i. 8. 

X Perhaps originally, like moderet-ri^ a reflective verb. In the sense 
of * regulate, mix in due proportion,* an ace. was soon used : as, rempulh 
iicatn^ do, de Div. i. 43. 96 ; acuta cum grauibus, Cic, R. P. vi. 18 ; trof, 
Virg. A. I. 61. 

§ That imiia-ri * to make oneself like (to)', and sequ-i ' to attach 
oneself (to)% must in some olden times have had a dative, seems to fol- 
low from their reflective form, as well as from the meaning. Thus the 
Greek hrftrdai and G&m, folg-en always take a dat. 

S2 
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HdnOri inuldenmt meO {(He, in Roll. n. 37. 103), they looked 

vnth envy on the office I hdd. 
Gam c&pltl mSden debed^ rSdiiaiam cOrO (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 

44. 128), when I ought to he doctoring the heady lam dressing 

an agnail, 
R5gd samptu n6 pardte {Cic. ad Fam. xyi. 4), I leg you not to 

spare expense. 
Teque his SrlpS flammis ( Virg. A. u. 289), and thysdf too rescue 

from these flames, 

981 When the active or simple verb requires a dative, care must 
be taken to use the passive as an impersonal 

Eius testImoni5 credi dportet {Cic, n. Yerr. m. 71.166), his 

evidence ought to he hdieved* 
Onmes dSprSc&tSres quibus nOn Srat ignOtum, Stiam qolbiis 

Srat, In Afrlcam dicuntur n&ul^toil {Cic, ad Att. xi. 141), 

all the intercessors who have not been forgiven^ even those who 

have been, are about to saU it is said for Africa, 
InuIdettLr Snim conmiMis h5mlnmn ipsOrum {Cic, de Or. n. 

51. 207), for even the advantages they themselves enjoy are rC" 

garded with an evil eye, 
Mihi nihil S,b istis nScSiI potest {Cic, in Oat. lu. 12. 27), 1 

cannM he injured hy your friends in any way, 
Oui Snim parcl p5tuit ? {Liv, xxi. 14) for who could have heen 

spared? 
DictO pirettir {Liv, ix. 32), the order is obeyed. 
His persuaderi ut dititius mCrarentur non pCtSrat {Caes, B. G. 

II. 10), they covld not he persuaded to stay any longer, f 

982 In Eomau book-keeping, the account where an item was to be 
entered was expressed by a dative. Hence in phrases of this 
class two datives often present themselves, one pointing to the 
account, the other to the side of the account, whether Or. or Dr. 

* It is useful for beginners to translate verbs of this class by phrases 
which include a substantive and verb : as, cred- * give credit,^ ignosc- * grant 
pardon,' noce- ' do damage.' By this contrivance an impersonal transla- 
tion is obtained for the passive : creditur * credit is given,* ignoseitur * par- 
don is granted,' nocetur * damage is. done ;^ and thus a hmt is given for 
putting the person ' to whom' in the dative. 

f Still, exceptions occur : as, credemur, Ov. Fast. iii. 351 ; ereditiu^ 
Ov, Met. VII. 98. See also p. 196, note *, and p. 197, note f. 
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Mlntis D51&bellS Yerri acceptum rettiilit,* quam Yerres illi ex- 

pensum ttLlgrit (Gic, ii. Yerr. L 39. 100), Dokibdia placed to 

the credit of Verres a smaller sum than Verres placed to his 

(DolabeUa^s) debit. 
Quern fors diSrum cumqud d&bit, Iticro App5n8 {Hor, Od. i. 

9. 14), every day thai fate shall give^ set down to profU. 
P6stalare id gr&tiae app6ni sibi {Ter. And. n. 1. 32), to expect 

that it should he set down to his credit as afav&wr received. 
Hoc ultio mihi dant {Cic, ad Fam. xi. 28. 2), this they set dovm 

against me as a fault. 
Nostram culpam illi (sc. terrae) iinpiitlimtLst {Plin. xviii. 1. 1, 

2), we debit her for owr own misconduct, 

83 Hence a dative^ is used to denote in what light a thing is re- 
garded, what it serves as. 

Nee earn rem h&buit rellgi5nl {Cic. de Div. i. 36. 77), nor did 
he regard this as a warning from heaven, 

Yt sint rSlXquis ddciimentO {Goes. B. G. Yii. 4), that they may 
serve as a lesson to the rest. 

Yos eritis iiidices Laudin an uitio d^ci id &ctum op6rtuit (Ter. 
Ad. prol. 5), you shall he judges whether this act a fault or 
credit should he deemed. 

Cul§ b^no fuit ? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it an 
advantage ? or who was the gainer hy it ? 

Mfttronis persu9,sit n6 slbi ultiO uert^rent qu5d &besset S. p&tria 
(Cic. ad Fam. vii. 6), she persuaded the matrons not to inter- 
pret her absence from her fatherland as a fault in her. 

34 Hence again the dative is sometimes used to denote the pur- 
pose : as, 

* The first entries being made into the daj-book (€iduer8aria\ ^re 
thence carried to the proper heads in the ledger (tabulae). Hence the 
compound re-fev' used of the second entry. Acceptum and expensum 
mean * received' and ' spent^ by the book-keeper. 

t Literally ' score against,* 

X For this dative may be substituted pro or in loco. Often a mere 
nominative or accusative may be used ; but the dative softens the phrase. 
Sunt religuis documentum (Q. Curt, viii. 14.26) is, * they are a lesson to 
the rest.' Still, in the English translation of this dative the ' as' is often 
omitted for brevity. 

§ The favourite test of the old lawyer Cassius for discovering the 
author of a secret crime. A ridiculous blunder commonly marks the 
modem use of this quotation. 
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QuinquS cohortis oastris praesldio rSllquit {Caa. B. G. yn. 60), 

he left five baUalums as a garrison for the camp, or to guard 

the camp, 
Hono i^i ddmlcUid 15cum d6lSg6rant (Caee. B. G. n. 29), this 

place they eelected as {or for) a reddence. 
Hie ntiptiis dictiist dies {Ter. And. 1. 1. 75), this is the dag fixed 

for the marriage, 
Triomuir rel publlcae constXfcuendae* (2fep, in Attico, 12), one 

of three commissioners for regulating the state. 

985 The dative of a name is often used by attractionf to the dative 
of the object named : as, 

N6men Arcturdstt mihi (Flattt. Rud. proL 6), mg name is Arc- 

twro. 
Cui nunc cogn5m6n luloj Addltilr {Jirg. A. 1.271), to whom 

the surname Ivlo runo is added. 
Leges qulbus t&btOis du5dScim est nSmSn {Liv. IL.. 57), the 

laws which have the no/me of the *• twelve tables.'^ 

986 The phrase soluendO n5n §rat, ' he was not able to pay, he was 
insolvent,' as in Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8. 2« seems difficult of explana- 
tion. 

987 The poets use the dative (especially in nouns of the o declen- 
sion) after verbs of motion : as. 

It clfimor caelOII {Virg. A. v. 451), rises the shotU to heaven. 

Ablative. 

989 The ablative appears to unite in itself two cases of different 
origm, one similar in form and power to the dative, the other 
originally ending in a final dy signifying /rom. We commence 
with the former. 

* Written briefly IIIVIR- R- P- C* 

f Other instances of similar attraction are to be seen in § 1060. 

X Can this construction have grown out of the use of the crude form, 
which in reason should have been used in such phrases ? 

§ Sometimes the name is in the same case as nomen. But in Cicero 
II. Verr. tv. 53. 118,/an« cui nomen Arethusaest^ the letters st alone per- 
haps constitute the verh, leaving a dative Arethusae. 

II Can this be a corruption of an accusative caelomj as the so-called 
adverbs qtio, eo, &c. have also probablv lost a final m. See also tenus^ 
§ 1384 b, note. 
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90 Attk town or in a small island the poets express by an ablative 
when the metre irequires it, which can be only in the third or con- 
son^t declension : as, 

Dard&niumqud dtLcem T^S. Earth&glnS* qui nimc Expectat 
(FiVy. A. IV. 224), and the Dardan chief at Tyrian Carthage 
who Now loitereth. 

^1 The place where in some other phrases may also be expressed 
in the ablative, as rtlrS in the country, Kot unfrequently it is 
better to insert the preposition In. But this may be omitted at 
times, particularly if an adjective accompany the substantive. 
When that adjective is tOto- wholcy it would be wrong to use the 
preposition. 

)92 Time when is commonly expressed in the ablative : as, 

Bellum eodem temp5r6 mihi qu5que indixit {Oic, Phil. n. 1. 1), 
he dedared war at the same time against me too. 

^3 The time within which any thing occurs is expressed by the 
ablative, whether the whole or any part be meant : as, 

Sfttuml 8tell& tngint& fSre annis cursum suum conflcYt {dc. 

N. D. II. 20. 52), the star of Saturn completes its course in 

ahovi thirty years. 
Yrbes Afrlcae annisf prdpd quinquSgintS. nullum ESmSnum 

exercltum uldSrant {lAv, xxix. 28), the cities of the Afri 

during a space of nearly fifty years had seen no Eoman 

artM/, 

194 Hence the interval within which one event follows another may 
be expressed by ablatives : as« 

Mors RoscI qu&trlduo quo^ is occlsust Chry85g5n5 nunti&ttLr 
{Cic, p. Rose. Am. 36. 105), the news of the death of Boscius 
is brought to Chrysogonus within four days after he is killed, 

* See Dative, § 951. That the ablative is only a license is stated by 
Servius on this passage : '* Carthagine pro^Carthagini . . . Sic Horatius : 
Eomae Tybur amem^ uentosus Tybure Romatn^ pro Tyburi,^^ In Livy the 
best Mss., where reported, have Kttrthagini &c. 

f Hence the ablative is occasionally used when the accusative might 
have been expected. See § 1018. 1. 

X Literally * the death of R. is reported to C. in the same four days 
in which he was killed,' the death occurring near the commencement of 
that period, the communication near the end of it. 
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995 Hence 

Teet&mentum ftoit, atque his diebos paaols est moituft {Oie. p. 
Clu. 7. 22)y she made a will, and a few days after this died, 

996 From the notion of where, the ablative is used with the prepo- 
sitions In and stLb if there be no motion implied, and also with 
prae, prO, <bc. (See § 914, note.) 

997 In, in point of, in respect to, is often the meaning of the abla- 
tive where it is used to define or limit the sense of any word or 
phrase : as, 

Ennius fait m&ior nfttfL^ quam Plautiis {Cic, Tusc. i. 1.3), 

Bnnitts was older than Flautus. ^ 

Sc816r6 p&r est illi, industria infSridr (Cic, Phil. rv. 6. 15), in 

vncJkedness he is equal to the other ^ in industry hdow him. 
Sunt Snim quidam homines non r6 sed nOmlnS {Oie. de Off. i. 

30. 105), for there are, it must, be confessed, some who are 

human beings not in reality, but in name* 
LSpOre omnibus praestltit {Oic, de Or. n. 67. 270), in wit he 

excelled aJU, 
Yictdria su& gloiiantiir {Caes. B. G. 1. 14), they pride ihemsdves 

on their victory. 

998 The ablatives of verbals in iu, called supines passive, are often 
so used with adjectives, though the more fEuniliar translation is 
by an English infinitive : as, 

Pl6r&qu8 dictfL quam r6 sunt fScIli5r& (Idv, xxxi. 38), most 
things are easier in the saying than in the realityu i. e. easier 
to say than to do. 

Quid est tarn iucundum cognitu atque audltH ? (Cic, de Or. i. 
8. 31) what is so delightful to see and to hear f 

999 The substantive 5pSs- (n.) work, and occasionally tisu- (m.) 
advantage, have an ablativet to express the object which it is 
necessaiy to obtain : as, 

OpVist fuit Hirti5 conuentO {Oic, ad Att. x. 4. 11), it was neces- 
sary to have an interview with Hirtius. 

* Literally * greater in point of birth.' 

f The nominative is also found in this construction, more particularly 
if it be a neuter pronoun. (See § 909.) 

X ' The work to be done consisted in seeing Hirtius,* which accom- 
plished, other things might follow. This might have been expressed by 
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Pilmma &fat nihil, our pr0p&&to dptLs esset {Cic, p. Mil. 19. 49), 

in thefintpiouie there Vfos noiht/nff which made it riecesaary to 

hwrry* 
Vbi saeua ortast tempestas, torn giibem&tSre^ dpust iJA/o. xxiy. 

8), when rough weather gpringa up, then, there is need of a 

pilot. 

00 B^, with, or from, &c. is frequently the translation of the ab- 
lative when it denotes the instrument, means, or cause : as, 

Oomlbus tauri, ftprl dentlbus s6 ttltantiir (Cic. N. D. n. 50. 

127), vfith his horns the btdly the boar with his tusks defends 

hi^nsdf 
P&triae ignl ferr5qu8 mlnlt9,t1ir (Cic. PhiL ziii. 21. 47), he 

threatens his country withfvre and stDord,^ 
EtSsi&rum fl&tu nlmil tempSrantur c&l5r68 {Cic. N. B. n. 53. 

131), by the blowing of t?ie Etesian winds the excessive heat is 

moderated, 

01 The ablative of the means accompanies the five reflective verbs, 
iU-X^ nU'y uesc-, fru-y pasC' : as, 

PellibtLs utuntiir {Goes. B. G. vi. 21), they use shins, 

POra qui nltlttLr hasta (Virg. A. vi. 760), who rests him on a 

simple shaft, 
LactS uescebanttLr {Sal. Jug« 89), they lived upon milk, 
LtlcS fruImtLr {Cic, p. Rose Am. 45. 131), we enjoy the light of 

day, 
Frondlbus pascunttLr {Virg, G. m. 528), they feed themselves 

with branches, 

K)2 The ablative of the means in the same way accompanies the 
verbs, ulu- live, fid- trust, and the participle freto- rdying : as, 

a somewhat similar phrase in Greek : as, tpyop nv avYf^vwOtu €is Xoyovs 

* Perhaps such a phrase as this had originally its participle also, as, 
for instance, inuento, » 

t * Fire and iron* would be a more precise translation, the latter re- 
ferring to the destructive axe quite as much as to the sword. 

t The literal translation of these verbs would perhaps be, utor ' I assist 
myself with any thing,* t. e. ' I use it ;' nitor * I strain myself by acting 
upon something/ Le.^I lean upon it ;* ttescor ' I feed myself with,* or 
* I eat' (used in speaking of human beings exclusive of slaves) ; fruor * I 
feed myself with,' or * I enjoy ;' pctscor * I feed myself with,' or ' eat' 
(used in speaking of animals and slaves). 
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LaotS uluunt {Caa. B. G. iy. 1), they live upon mSUc. - 
Pradentift consIliOqug fldens (Cic, de Off. i. 23.81), tnuting 

in foresight and mental power. 
IngSniS frStl* {Cic, de Or. n. 24. 103), rdying upon their talent, 

1003 The ablativet of the means is used with the verbs f&o- or f&ci- 
make or doy fi- hecomey and fu- le^ especially in the participle 
ftttCLrO'. 

Nescit quid f&ciat aur5 (FlatU, Bac. n. 3. 100), he knows not 

what to do with the geld. 
Quid h5c hdmlnS f&ci&tis ? {dc. u. Yerr. i. 16. 42) what are 

you to do with this fellow f ^ 

Tu5 quid factumst pallio ? {Pkmt, Oas. y. 4 9) what is become 

of your cloak f 
Quid TullidlS, m^& flet ? {Cic. ad Fam. xir. 4. 3) what wUl 

become of my little TvUia f 
Si quid e5 fuSrlt {Plant, Trin. i. 2. 120), if any thing happen 

to him, 

1004 The ablative of the means often accompanies verbs or adjec- 
tives of filling, increasing, mixing, joining, <fec. : as, 

N&uls cdl5nl8 pastdrlbusquS complet {Caes. B. C. i. 56), he fills 

the ships with farm-labourers and shepherds^ 
MactS uirttLte est5 {lAv, rv. 14), heaven Uess thy noble deeds.X 
Villa &bundat§ lactS, caseo, mellS {Cic. de Sen. 16. 66), the farm- 
house abounds in milk and cheese and honey. 
L&pldlbus|| pltiuit {JAv. i. 31), it rained stones. 

1005 The price is the means by which any thing is obtainedlT in 
purchase, and hence the ablative accompanies verbs and adjectives 
of bu3dng, selling, bidding and valuing :** as, 

* Literally 'supported hj^'^Jreto- being in origin a participle of fer^ 
*bear.* 

t \d. these phrases the preposition de is often used, as quid de me 
fiefi 

X Literally * be increased by thy manliness.' 

§ This should perhaps have been referred to § 997. 

II The accusative also is found. 

^ Em-^ commonly translated ' buy/ means properly * take,' as is seen 
in the compounds d&m-y eanm-^ sum-y &c. See § 544. 

** Or it would perhaps be more correct to be guided by the English 
preposition at, defining the point at which the price stands at a given 
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EmSre ^uae sextarium cOguntur mInS. {Cic. de Off. n. 16. 56), 
they are compeUed to buy a pint of water for a mina, 

Mult5 sanguXnS Poenis uict5ri& stStit {Liv, xxiii. 30), the viC' 
tory cost the Carthaginians much Mood,* 
. Qnod n5n 5pii8 est, assS c&rum est (Cato ap. Sen. Ep. 94), what 
you dim't want is dear at a farthing, 

)05. 1 To affix a penalty implies an estimation of a crime. Hence 
the amount of penalties, like prices, is in the ablative :t as, 

DScem mlUbtis aeris dampnattls (Liv, vii. 16), sentenced to pay 

a penalty of 10,000 pieces of VMmey, 
MultUrS ultia homlnum dampnls, ign5mlniis, uinciilis, uerb^ 
ribiis, exlliis, mortfi {Cic. de Or. i. 43. 194), to punish the 
vices of men with fine, degradation, imprisonment, fioyyin^, 
exile^ death, 

)06 Verbs of sacrificing often take an ablative of the victim, that 
is, the means employed : as, 

Cum f^iam ulttll9. pr5 frfiglbiis, ipsS uSnIto {Virg, Buc. iii. 

77), when I offer a calf for my crops, ihysdf shall come, 
Quinquaginta c&pris s&criflcaruntj (Liv. xlv. 16), they sacri' 
fUed fifty goats, 

K)7 Verbs signifying to accfmstom, take an ablative of the means, 
though in English the preposition to is prefixed : as, 

HSmlnes iab5re adslduo et qu5tldiano ad8u6tl§ {Cic, de Or. 
ui. 15. 58), ojccustomed as they are to constant and daily 
labour. 
OrSdgr^ rSgil gSnus pugnae quo assuSrant forS {lAv, xxxi. 35), 
the hinges troops thought the battle would he of the hind they 
were acciistoni^d to, 

K)8 The road by which any thing is moved is also a means, and 
therefore expressed by the ablative : as, 

Frumentum fltimlne Arftrl naulbus subuexSrat {Caes, B. G. i. 
16), he had conveyed com in ships up th£ river Arar, 

moment. We often talk of prices rising, &lling, and being stationary. 
' I bought consols at 63, and sold out at 94.' 

* Literally ' stood them in much blood.* 

f See also § 945. % The accusative is also used. 

§ The dative also occurs after this word, as well as ad with the accu- 
sative. 
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1009 The attending circumstances^ ma^mer^ fedings^ are expressed 
by the ablative : as, 

Summ& contentions dixit {dc. Brut. 20. 80), he spoke with the 

exertion of all his power. 
Infestis armis concurrunt {Liv. i. 25), they run together with 

their arms aimed at each other, 
ExpSdito* exercltu Iter fJScl (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4. 8), I proceeded 

with my army in light marching order. 
Id aequo &nlm5t non fSret clult&s {Cic, de Or. n. 33. 144), this 

the citizens will not hear calmly, 
DuSiTim cohortium dampno exen^tum rfidticSrS {Goes, B. G. vi. 

44), to lead the army hack with the loss of two hattalions, 

1009. 1 In this construction, if no adjective accompany the noun, the 
preposition cum is commonly added, as summSi curfi with the 
greatest care, or cum curS. with care. Yet certain ablatives have 
become virtually adverbs, and so are used without either adjective 
or preposition : as, ordlnS in order ^ r&tion§ rationaUyy iurS jusdyy 
iniuri9> withovt reason, mor8 according to custom, frauds fraudu- 
lently, ulforciUy, ultio unduly, sllentio silently (but also cum 
sllenti5), sSr6n5 with a cloudless shy^ austro with a south wind, 

1010 The ablativet of quality is the name usually given to that use 
of the case which denotes a condition of mind or body, &c. But 
it is essential that an adjective accompany this ablative : 

Tanta est 6l8quenti9. {pic, de Or. ii. 13. 55), he is so eloquent, 
QuS. fS,ci6 fuit ? Orassis suris, magno cftplte, admSdum magnis 

pSdIbils {Plaut, Ps. iv. 7. 119), how was he made ? He had 

thick calves, a great head, and very great feet, 
SpSlunca inftnlta altXtudlnS {Cic, ii. Verr. iv. 48. 107), a cavern 

of houndless depth. 
Homines SmSrltis stlpendils {Sal, Jug. 84), veterans who have 

served out their tirrve, 

1011 This ablative is occasionally used when the state is not a per- 
manent one : as, 

Nulls frIgSre adducXttir, ut cS-pXte SpertS sit {Cic. de Sen. 10. 
34), no cold weather ever induces him to go with his head 
co^uered, 

* Literally * unencumbered.' f ' With a level or calm mind.* 

$ See also genitive of quality, § 928. 
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Magna tlm5rg isum {Cic. ad Att. v. 14. 2), lam in great alarm. 

)12 Similar to this is the addition of the ablative of the name of 
the tribe or city to which a person belongs : as, 

Ser. Sulplcius Q.F * Lemoniaf Ruftts {Cic. Phil. ix. 7. 15), 
Serviua Svlpicius RufvA^ ion of Quintus, of the Lemonian 
tribe. 

On. Magius OrSmOnSit {Caes. B. 0. i. 24), Cneius Magius of 
Cremona. 

WZ AUative ahmivJU is the name commonly employed when an 
ablative of a noun is accompanied by a substantive, adjective, or 
participle, to denote the time when, the means by which, or any 
attending circumstances. It therefore belongs properly to the 
heads already given. There is however this peculiarity of trans- 
lation, that the English often requires no preposition : as, 

Abl. abs. of time when : Is, M.§ MessSJft, M.$ PlsOnS coss.§ 
coniurS.ti5nem f^t (Cojes. B. G. i. 2), this man in the con- 
gulshipW of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso formed a con^ 
spiractf, 

Abl. abs. of means : C&t&pultis dispSsItis muros dOfensOrlbus 
nud&uSrat (Liv. xxi. 11), bg his catapults placed at different 
points he had deared the wall of its defenders, or he had 
placed his catapults at different points and so had cleared (fee. 

Abl. abs. of circumstances : N&tura dtice errSjl nulld pactO 
potest {Cic, de Leg. i. 6. 20), with natwre for our guide, the 
path can rM> way be mistaken. 

Quid dlcam hac itluentutS % {Cic. ad Att. x. 11. 3) what am 1 
to say with such young men as we have nmo-a-days f 

Ydluntas t&dtis noblst intellSgl non pdtSrat {Cic. p. Caec. 18. 
53), our wish could not have been understood, had we been 
silent. 

^14 That by which any thing is measured is a means of measure- 
ment, and therefore in the ablative : as, 

• (^intifilius. t TVifttt understood. 

X Or the same might have been expreceed by an adjective, Cremo* 
nensis. 

§ To be read, Mareo^ Maroo^ ccnsulibua. 
II Literally ' M. Measala, M. Piso (being) consuls.* 
if Literally * we (being) silent.' 
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M0II8 (mienum 
PorreotfLr& iiXrO miscet sltientS — riibetain {Juv, L 69), 

Mild Ckdme about to hand 
To her thir$ting lord, she mixes therein-— a toad. 

1021 A true ablative ending in the letter d* belonged to the old 
language, and the loss of this <f led to a form very similar to the 
weakened dative commonly called the ablatiitje. Hence, from a 
tovm is sometimes expressed by a mere ablative : as, 

C8rinth5t ftigit (dc. Tusc. v. 37.109), he fled from CorifUh. 

1022 Similarly the ablatives riirS and dSm5 are used : as, 

Clb&ri& sibi quemquS ddmo efferrS itlbent {Goes, B. G. i. 5), 
they hid them bring food from hom£y every man for himedf. 

P&ter rtir§ rSdilt (5V. E. m. 6. 63), my father is returned from 
the country. 

1023 Verbs and adjectives of removal and separation are followed by 
an ablative: as, 

. Signum non pStSrat mSuSrS IScd {Cic, de Div. i. 35.77), he 

could not move the standard from where it was. 
Tuos culpa llbSro (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 22. 3), I free your people 

from blame, 
PraeturSl se abdicate (Cic. in Oat. rv. 3. 5), he lays down the 

office of Praetor. 
D6functl§ rSgIs imp8ri5 (lAv. 1. 4), having discharged the king's 

order. 
His &qua atque igni interdixSrat (Caes. B. G. vi. 44), these he 

had forbidden fire and water. 
InuXdet ignfi r8gl mXsSrls (Lacr. vii. 798), he grudges the poor 

wretches thefi/re of a funeral pile. 

* As, for example, on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios (Orelli 650), 
Gnaiuod patre prognatus for Cnaeo Sec 

t More commonly a Corintho, as a Gergouia discesHt (Caes. B. G. 
VII. 59). When a word denoting town is added, a preposition is neces- 
sary, as Expellitur ex oppido Gergouia (Caes. B. G. vii. 4) ; Generis 
anHquitatem Tuscule ex clarissumo municipio profectam (Cic. p. Font. 
14. 41). See also §§ 884 note, and 951 note t 

J Literally ' he unbinds himself from,' the office being a sort of charge 
or burden which for security he had fastened to his person. 

§ The reflectire verbs fung-^ defung-^ probably meant originally to 
relieve oneself; and the burden, as with abdico me^ will for the same 
reason be in the ablative. Hence the word ' discharge,' t. e. * unload,' 
wiJJ be literally correct. 
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BOmft cSrSmtLs {(Kc. ad Att. iz. 19. 1), we are deprived of Rome, 

1024 The verbs or participles which denote birth or origin take an 
ablative: as, 

Merottrius, I8u8 nftttLs et Mai& {Cic, N. D. m. 22. 66), Mercury 
horn of Jupiter and Maia, 

1025 The prepositions which signify removal or separation have an 
ablative : as, 8c, d6, &b, sSnS, absquS, clam. See § 914, note. 

NtTMBBB or SxiBSTAirTIVES. 

1026 Some substantives are used in the plural where the English 
translation has a singular^ : as, 

Gassi ftdlpSst {Cic, in Cat. in. 7.16), the fat of Camui, 
Xnlmldtiae cum Rosdls {Cic, p. Eosc. Am. 6. 17), a qitarrd 

with the Roscii, 
Cerulcesj sSctirl subiScit {Cic, Phil. ii. 21. 61), he presented his 

neck to the hatchet. 

1027 The terms of weaiher are sometimes used in the plural where 
the English language would almost require the singular : as, c&- 
lOrSs, frlg^ril, grandXnSs, imbrSs, nluSs, pltLuiae, prulnae. Thus, 

TerrSre &nXmos fulmlnn)us, nlulbus, grandlnlbtis {Cic, N. B. n. 

6. 14), to frighten the minds of men with thunder, and snow^ 

and hail, 
TranscendSre Apennlnum int^Srandis frigSrIbils {Liv, xxii. 1), 

to cross the Apennines when the frost was UTihearaile. 

1028 The plural is preferred in general truihsy where the English 
has commonly a singular : as, 

Yiri In ux5res ultae nScisque h&bent pdtestSltem {Caes, B. G. 
VI. 19), the hushofnd {in that country) has the power of life 
and death O'oer the wife. 

1029 The singular of some words is found where the English trans- 
lation requires a plural : a% 

Vital illustrium {j^epos), the lives of illustrious men, 

• See also $ 152. 

t Editions commonly haye erroneously and contrary to the Mss. the 
dngiilar. See Steinmetz. 

X CeruiO' probably meant a single vertebra. 

§ See Serrius Aen. i, 372. See also Fischer's Pseudo-Nepoe, Pze- 
&ce, near the end. 
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1030 'Qie smgolar is preferred with animals and v^etables where 
there is an allusion to the table, because they are considered in 
the mass, not counted : as. 

Villa ftbundat porco, haedo, agnO, galllnft {Oic. de Sen. la 6^ 

the /arm-house abounds with pork cmd kid and lamh* and 

fowl, 
L6p($rem et gallinam et ansSrem gusUlrS feis non ptitant {fiaa. 

B. G. V. 12), hare and foal and goose they think it an act of 

impiety to taste. 
PythiSgdrlcis interdictum 6rat n6 ftlA uesc^rentttr {Cic. deDiv. 

I. 30. 62), the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans, 

1031 So also with other words where the mass does not admit of 
numeration : as, 

Pululnus r«8a ferttis (fiic. n. Verr. v. 11. 27), a pillow stuffed 

with rose-leaves. 
In ui^ aut in v^sA (Cic, Tusc. v. 26.73), on vidds or ros» 

(meaning the gathered flowers). 

1032 In military langojage ^e singular is used at times for a plural: 

as, 

Quo&d insgqui p^dest p5tuit {Liv. n. 25), as far as the infantry 

covld pursue, 
Equgs 808 ad cas^^ ^* {Liv. n. 25), the cavalry drove them to 

their camp. 
Hie miles m&gis pl&cuit {Idv, xxii. 57), a soldiery of this kind 

was preferred' 
' -- ESmantLs Ira 5di5qu8 pugnabat {Liv. in. 2), the Eomans fought 
wnder a feeling of indignation and hatred. 

Detective Substantives. 

1032.1 Undeclined substantives (§ 187) can only be used as nomina- 
tives or accusatives. But the names of the letters, and generally 
words spoken of as words, may be Used as genitives, datives or 
ablatives, if an adjective or substantive in apposition fix the case. 

• Observe that the omission of the indefinite article in English makes 
the distinction between the animal for ^ble and the living animaL 

I The singular however has its force, drawing attention to the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in the last phrase * ®^^ individual soldier has his own 
feeling* of anger ;' so again in the ^^ sentence, * a foot-soldier* would 
j^ve l>een an equally good translation, signifying ' inasmuch as he was a 

fOOt-BOl^^T^-'* 
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by the same substantiye, this substantive need for the most part 
only be expressed with the first genitive : as, 

Flebat p&ter d6 fill mortS, d6 p&tris fflitLs {Cic, n. Yerr. i. 30. 

76), the father was weeping for the death of his son, the sm 

for that of his father, 
Quis est qui possit conferrS ultam TrSbSnl cum D$l&bellae? 

{Cic, Phil. XI. 4. 9) who is there who can compare the life of 

Trebonius with that of Iklahdla f 
MeO itldlciS 8tSj*8 mSl5 quam omnium rSUquSrum {Cic, ad Att. 

XII. 21. 5), I choose to abide by my own jvdgmeTii^ rather than 

hy that of aU the rest, 

1036. 2 As a wife, son, daughter or slave may be said to belong to a 
man, the genitive of the possessor is occasionally used without 
the substantives denoting those relations : as, 

Hasdriibal Gisgonls (Liv, xxy. 37), Basdmbalf the son ofOisgo, 
Verftnia PlsOnls {Flin, Ep. n. 20), Ytrania^ the wife of Fiso^ 

more literally Piso's Verania, 
Flaccus Claudl {Ter, And. tit.), Flaccus, Clavdius^s dave* 

Adjectives, &c. 

1037 Adjectives and participles are attracted into the same case, 
gender and number as the substantive to which they refer. 

Thus, from docto- or docta- learned, and hSmiJn- man ; bSno- 
or bSna- good, mtlliSr- woman ; gr&ui- heavy, 5nSs- had, we have : 



JT. doctiis hSmo. 
V, docte hSmo. 
Ac, doctum hSmlnem. 
G, docti hdmlnls. 
D. docto hSmlnl. 
Ah. docto hSmlnS. 



N, docti hSmlnSs. 
V, docti hdmlnSs. 
Ac, doctds hSmlnSs. 
G, doctSrum hSmlnum. 
2>^.doctIs hdmlnlbtLs. 



Singular. 
bdnS. mtlliSr. 
bdnS. miiliSr. 
bdnam mtUiSrem. 
b^nae mtiliSrls. 
bSnae miiliSrI. 
b5n& miiliSrS. 

Plural. 
bdnae mtiliSrSs. 
bdnae miiliSres. 
b^nas mtlliSres. 
bdnSlrum miiliSrum. 
bSnis mtiliMbiis. 



gr&ue SntLs. 
gr&ue Snils. 
gr&ue Sntls. 
gr&uls SnStls. 
gr&ui SnSrl. 
gr&ui 9nSr8. 



gr&uia ^vXsA, 
grSiuia ((n8r&. 
gr&uia SngriL 
gr&uium 5n&um. 
gr&ulbiis tf nSrtt>ii8. 
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138 Sometimes the gender and number of the adjective or participle 
are determined by the sense* rather than the form of the substan- 
tive: as, 

Omnls aetas currSre obuil {Liv, xxvii. 51)9 aU ages i. e. persons 

of every age kept running to meet him, 
C&plt& coniunltionis uirgis caesi ac sScurl percussi sunt {lAv, 

X. 1), the heads of the conspiracy were flogged and beheaded. 
Concursus pSpiill mirantium quid rei esset {Liv, i, 41), a run- 

rdng together of the citizens, who wondered what was the 

mooter, 
E5 niimSrost qui semper sancti sunt h&bltl {Cic, p. Arch. 12. 

31), he is one of a class who have ever been accounted sacred. 
OstSrS. multlttido dSclmus quisque ad suppllcium lectl {Liv, n. 

59), of the great mass remaining^ every tenth mxm was selected 

for punishment. 

>39 If a relative or other pronoun be the subject of a sentence 

which itself contains a predicative substantive, the gender and 

number of the pronoun are commonly determined by the latter : 

as, 

Thebae, quod Boe5tiae c&ptit est {lAv, xlii. 44), Thebes^ which 

is the capital of Boeotia, 
lusts. gloriS., qui est fructus uSrae uirtutis {Cic, in Pis. 24. 57), 

the genuine glory y which is the fruit of tnie merit. 
E&t qu&tem& milia Srant {Liv. xxi. 17), these {legions) were 

eaxih 4000 strong. 
Hoc Spiis, hie l&b5r est {Virg. A. vi. 129), this is the tasky this 

the labour, 

40 If an adjective or participle refer to several nouns of different 
gender or number, the gender and number are commonly deter- 
mined by one of the three rules following : 

a. Most commonly the a^'ective agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to which it is nearest ; 

b. Or, if the nouns be living beings, the masculine plural may 
be used; 

c. Or, if they be things without life, the neuter plural may be 
used : as, 

* This is called the eonstruetio ad synesim. 

t Kay, we find in Livy, xxi. 55, DuodeuigirUi milia Romana erant^ 
* the Bomans amounted to 18,000 ;^ for so all the best Mss. 
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0. Mens » ^^^,^. ^ ocmfiflium et seatentiX doXaiafl pMtast 

forOh^^^y ond feelings ofattate reside in the law. 
Cingftifirigl Pnn<Ap&tti8 atqae imp&inm esfc tr&dXtam (Oi»- 
B. G. ▼!• ®)> ^ chief poal and the eupreme command were 
handedoverto Cingetarix, 
Nttmldas m&gis pSdes qnam anii& ttt& sunt {SaL Jog. 74), 
M« Ntmidiant owed their safety rather to their fed than 
their arms, 
h. Kter nu et mater mortal simt (^tfr. R m. 3. 12), my /«aM<fr 

and mother are dead, 
c L&bor uSluptasque, i^larfwiimmX. n&tar&^ s5ciSt&tS qu&dam 
int^ 88 n&ttLr&li sont i\mQ^Xk{Liv. y. 3), toU andj^easure, 
utterly urdiJce as they are in nature^ are still joined together 
in a sort of natural partnership. 

1041 As a plural adjective may be distributed between two substan- 
tives, so may a plural substantive between two adjectives. Thus, 

Quarta et Marti& l^onCs {Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19), the fourth and 
the Martian Uguyne* 

1042 Many words which were originally adjectives or partidpl^ are 
at times used as substantives, and as such may have adjectives or 
genitives attached to them : as, 

N&t&lis metis {Cic, ad Att. vn. 5. 3), my birthday. 
Vgtus uldutls (Cio. p. Mur. 27. 66), an old neighbour. 
InlquisstUuI ™el {Cic, ii. Verr. v. 69. 177), my greatest enemies. 
P&temtis Xnlmlciis {Cic. p. Scauro, 2. 46. h.), an hereditary enemy ^ 
Publicum m&lum {Sal. Cat. 67), pvilic misfortune. 
Praeclarum responsum {Cic. de Sen. 6. 13), a glorious anstoer. 
gumm& pectoris {Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 16), the highest parts of the 

breast. 
Occulta templl {Caes, B. C. iii. 105), the hidden recesses of the 

temple. 
Summum mentis {Scd. Jug. 93), the summit of tJte mountain. 
Medium di6I (i^^* xxvi. 46), the middle of the day. 

1043 The neuter adjective often found in the predicate of a sentence, 

• Not unlike this is the use of two praenomina with the gens in the 
plural • as C et L. Caepasiiy i. e. Caius et Lucius Caepasii {Cic. Brut. 
69. 242), ' the two Caepasii, Caius and Lucius.' 
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when the subject is not. of that gender, is to be considered as a 
substantive. Thus, . 

TristS liipus st&btills {Virg. Buc. iii. 80), a sad thing is the wdf 

unto the stall, 
V&rium et mtitabllS semper FsmlnS, {Virg, A. iv. 569), a thing 
of motley hue and ever chxmgeaJtle is woman, 

43. 1 A neuter of an adjective is often used with prepositions, espe- 
cially to form adverbial phrases : as, 

Stare In occulto (Cic. p. Clu. 28. 78), to stand in some dark 

comer. 
In postgrum prOuldCrunt {Cic, in Rull. ii. 33. 91), they provided 

for the future. 
So also de improu!s5 unexpectedlyy de intSgrQ afresh^ slug dilbi5 
withxmt doubt. 

44 There is greater freedom in using as substantives those parts 
of an adjective which show their gender ; as, for instance, the no- 
minative and accusative of neuters. Thus the genitives of neuters 
of the third declension should be avoided in this construction un- 
less some ^her genitive less ambiguous accompany them. For 
example, we may say. 

Nil human! {Ter, Haut. i. 1. 25), nothing like the conduct of a 

many where humani is virtually a substantive ; op 
Nil htimanum, where htimanum is an adjective. 
But if the adjective be of the i declension, as clulli- +v. *^e 
have no choice but nil clullS, njothin^ like the conduct of n f^ 
unless indeed two adjectives are imited, as : ^^tii^ ' 




P8ti8r Gtllis quam hiJnestI ctir& {Liv, xui. 47), ^ • ^o 

cowcem oneself ahout the useful than the horuyurohle ^^^ 
>45 When the gender is not at once determined "by t\x^ ^* . ^tv 

of the adjective, it is commonly better to use a. bmWv!^^^^^^^^^ A^^ 
the adjective : as, ^^"^t^V^e ^^ 

Multls hSmlnlbils or multis rgb^g^ rather th^xx ^^^^^ ^. 

)46 The Roman gentile names, th^t ig the second, xi^ ^ ^^^ ^ 
really adjectives, and hence are .,...' ^ fouud. >rUx?^^^ xv^^^\\ 
of various genders attached to tk ^ ^XxVva^i^^ 

*^^m : as, ^^ 
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SolpXcia horreft {Hor, Od. it. 12. 18), the Sulpicum graruirieg. 
Octauift portlciis ( Velle. i. 11), the Octavian portico. 
lOM lex (Cic, p. Balbo, 8.21), the JtUicm law. 
Comelift castrft (Caes, B. C. ii. 37), tfie Cornelian camp, 

1047 The Romans use possessiye adjectiyes formed from proper 
names instead of the genitlye : as, 

Extendltiir una 
HorrId& per l&tos &cles Yolc&ni& campoe (Ftfy. A. x. 407), 

Spreads unbroken 
O'er the wide plain the bristling host of Vvlcan, 
HSnlis ftiitls (Ter. Ph. i. 1.6), rmster^a son. 
Pomp€iS.niis exercltiis (Caes. B. C. iii. 99), Fompff/s army. 

1048 Possessiye adjectiyes indude the notion of a genitive, and 

hence an adjectiye or participle, with or without a sabstantiVe, 

in the genitiye case, is often attached to them ; or it may be a 

relative sentence, referring to the noun implied in the adjectiye : 

as, 

Quoi nQmen meum absentis hSnQil fiiisset, el meas praesentis 

prices non ptltas prQfuissS ? {fJic. p. Plane. 1^ 26) do you 
think the prayers which I addressed in person were of no ser- 
vice to one to whom my VMre navM in my absence had been an 
lionour f 

Yt me& defunctae mollltSr oss& ctLbent {Ov, Am. i. 8.108), that 
my bones when 1 am dead may sofdy lie. 

Meam legem contemnlt, hdmlnis Xnlmlcl {(Jio. p. Sest. 64.135), 
he treats my law with contempt^ but then I am his enemy, 

Yestrft consUia accflsantur, qui mihi summum h^5rem im- 
pdsuistls {JSal. Jug. 85), it is your wisdom which is im- 
peached, for it was you who imposed upon tne the highest 
ofice, 

Yestrft, qui cum summa int§gilt9.t8 uixistis, hoc maxilme in- 
terest {Cic. p. Bull. 28. 79), you who have lived with the 
greatest integrity are most concerned in this, 

Yfiiens* bellum ortumst, qulbus S&bini arm& coniunxSrant 
{Idv. II. 53), a war with Veii arose, with which city the 
Sabines had united their arms, 

1049 An adjective in agreement with the nominatiye often accom- 
panies a verb where the English has commonly an adverb : as, 

♦ * Of or belonging to Yeii* 
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Et tibi Lub^ns bene &xim (Ter. Ad. -v. 6.5), and I would gladly 

serve you, , 

In phjpslds tStust &li9ntls {Cic de Fin. i. 6. 17)^ in natfwral 

philosophy he is altogether otU cf his demenL 
LtLpos grSglbus noctumiis dbambiilat ( Virg. G. iii. 538), the 

wolf in presence of the flocks by night walks to and fro. 
PhXldtlmus nulluB uSnit {Cic, ad Att. xi. 24 4), Philotimus 

has not made his appearance at all. 

.050 The adjectives prior-, prtmo-, postrSmo-^ princlp-, s6lo- &a 
are used in Immediate connection with verbs in such a manner 
that the English translation often requires the insertion of the 
verb Ss- he and the relative, or some other periphrasis : as, 

Prim& SicIliS. pr5uinciast adpellS.t& (Cic. ii. Yerr. il 1.2), 
• Sicily was the first that was called a province. 
HispSniS. postrSma omnium prouinciarum perd^mltast (Liv. 
XXVIII. 12), J^ain was the last of aU the provinces to be 
thoroughly subdued. 
StoXd sdli ex omnlbtLs SlSquentiam uirtutem ess§ dixSrunt 
(Cic. de Or. iii. 18. 66), the Stoics are the only sect of the 
whole number who have declared eloquence to be a virtue. 

051 A neuter adjective is often used as an adverb. Thus, 

Hddie aut summum ctSa (Cic, ad Att. xin. 21. 2), to-day or at 

farther to-^norrow, 
Dulcd* ridentem (Hor, Od. i. 22. 23), sv>eetly laughing. 

052 When substantives signifying agents have one form for the 
masculine, another for the feminine, they so far take the charac- 
ter of adjectives, that they must agree in number, gender and 
case with the word to which they refer : as, 

L^gXs aetemae uis, quae qu&sl dux ultae et mfigistra ofiflciOrum 
est (Cic. N. D. 1. 16. 40), the force of an eternal law, which 
is as it were the guide cf life and the instructress in duty, 

Timor, non dititumus mSgistSr oftifSi* (Cic. Phil. ii. 36.90), 
fear, n/o permanent instructor in duty. 

053 Other words commonly treated as substantives take a similar 
liberty between neuters and masculines : as, 

* This is carried to a great extent by the poets, who use even the 
plural neuter in this way. The comparative neuter is the only form for 
a comparative adverb. 
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M&re Oce&num {Caes, B. G. iii. l\ikeiea called Oceanuss 
Flumen RhSnum (ffor, adJPis. 18), the river Bhemis or Rhine» 
Erld&num ostium {Plm, ni. 16), the motUh of the Eridanus. 
VoltumtLs amnis {Liv, xxiii. 19), the river Vdtumue. 
Voltamum oppldum (Plin, H. N. iii. 5.9), the town VcUumum, 

1054 Although a substantiye in Latin has commonly but one adjec- 
tive attached to it, except where conjunctions are employed, this 
restriction does not apply, a, to pronominal adjectives, h, to nu- 
merals, c. to adjectives of quantity, d. to those which accompany 
verbs as part of the predicate, e, to the possessive adjectives, such 
as Plutdni& (see § 1047),/. to three or more adjectives, with pauses 
to supply the place of conjunctions (see § 1435 h.) : as, 

a, E&dem ilia indluldua et s5Ud& corpdr& {Cie, de Fin. i. 6.18), 

those same indivisible and solid bodies, 
5. Du5d^im milia Attlc& t&lent& d&to {Liv. xxxviii. 38), he 

shall pay 12,000 Attic talents, 

c, Omnes rectae rSs atquS laud&bllSs eO rSfSruntiir (Cicde Fin. 

I. 12. 42), all right and praiseworthy things are referred to 
this standard, 

d, PrincepsquS dScIm& ISgio el grS.tiS.s Sgit {Caes, B. G. i. 41), 

and the tenth legion was the first to thxmk him, 

e, Et dSmiis exilis Plutonii {JELor, Od. i. 4. 17), and Pluto's 

shadowy hoicse, 

f, E& u51uptari&, deUcat^ mollis h&bstur discipline (Cic, de 

Fin. I. 11.37), this is accounted a vduptvjousy tCTider, 
effeminate school of philosophy, 

COMPAKATIVES. 

1055 The second of the objects compared is expressed by the abla- 
tive in short and simple phrases (§ 1015), but quam is employed 
for this purpose in longer or more complicated phrases, or when 
greater emphasis is desired. Thus, 

a. When the comparative adjective (or adverb) does not belong 
immediately to the two objects compared, quam is required : as, 

Fllium frSquentiorem cum illis quam s6cum cemSbat (Liv. 
XXXIX. 63), he saio that his so7i was oiwre frequently in their 
company than in his own, 

h. But suppose that the adjective does belong to both, still if 
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the first object be governed by a word which does not govern the 
second, the second should be m a distinct proposition of its own 
preceded by quam : as, 

Meliorem quam eg6 sum suppon6 tibi (PlatU, Cure. ii. 2. 6), / 

give y(m as a guhsfUute a better than mysdf. 
H^mlnl non gr&tidsiOrl quam Calidius est, Ouridio argentum 
reddldisti ((7m?. n. Verr. iv. ^,4A\ you paid the m/mey to 
CuHdius^ a man not more injluential than Calidivs, 
PompSius dixit sS munltiOrem f5rS quam AMc&nus fuisset 
(Cic, ad Q. Fr. n. 3. 3), Pompey said that he shovld he better 
gttarded than Africamts vhu,* 

Obs. Yet even in this case, if the first object be an accusative, 
the second is often, though illogically, put in the accusative by 
attraction: as, 

P&trem tarn pl&ctdum reddo quam Suemf (Ter, Ad. iv. 1. 18), 
/ make your father as quiet as a lamb.X 

c. But even when the two objects are under the same con- 
struction, quam should still be used with other cases than the 
nominative or accusative. 

O, Alb9.n5 non plus S,nlmi Srat quam fidel {Liv. i. 27), the 
Alian had no more courage than hoTwur, 

D. Bha Igltur quam ph^slcis p5tius crSdendum existiimS.s? 
{Cic, de Div. n. 16. 37) <fo you think then that we ought 
to trust these rather than the natural philosophers ? 

All* AbsoluSrunt admlrS.ti5n§ mSgis uirtUtis quam itirS caussae 
{Liv, 1. 26), they acquitted (him) rather from admiration 
of his valour than for the goodness of his cause, 

d. But j^, E16phant5 bCluarum nuM pradenti5r (Cic. N. D. i. 

36. 97), not one of all the great beasts has more intelligence 
than the elephant. 
Ex eius lingua mellS dulcior fluSbat 5r§.tiQ (CV(?. de Sen. 10.31), 
from his tongue flowed words sweeter than honey. 

* Here the difference of time, the one being future and the other 
past, made quam desirable. 

+ For quam ouia est 

X Examples of both these constructions occur in Tibi, multo maiori 
quam Afticanus fuit^ me rum multo minorem quam LaeUum, et in repub- 
lica et in amidtia adiunctum esse patere (Cic, ad Fam. v. 7. 3), where 
Laelium stands for quam Laeliusfuit. 

U2 
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MSli9r est cert& pax qnam sperfttH iiict5ri& {Liv. xxx. 30), a 

certain peace is better than a hoped-for victory. 
Pldris est ocul&tus testis tinus qnam auriti decern {Plant. Trac. 

II. 6. 8), one eye-vntneu is worth more than ten ear-ttnt- 

nesaes. 
Ace. S&piens hCbn&na omnia infSriOr& uirtfltS dudt {Cic, Tusc. 

IT. 26. 57), a wise man looks vpon all human things as 

inferior to virtue. 
Quo gr&uiOrem Inlmlcam nOn h&bul {Q. Curt. yi. 43), a greater 

efnemy than whont I never Iiad.* 
It& sentio, L&tlnam linguam 15ciiplSti5rem essS quam Graecam 

(Cic. de Fin. i. 3. 10), my feeling is this^ thai the Latin 

language is richer than the Greek. 

1055. 1 The adjectives of dimension, such as m&i5r-, minor-, longiSrr, 
l&ti5r-, altiOr-f , and the adverbs plus, mlntis, ampliiis, are often 
used without quam, yet so as not to affect the construction of the 
numerical phrase attached to them : as. 

Plus septingenti capti (Liv. xm. 12), more than 700 were taken 

prisoners. 
Quinctius tScum plus annum uixit (Cic. p. Quinct. 12.41), 
* Quinctitcs lived with you more than a year, 

Oonst&bat non minus diicentos fuissS (Idv. xxix. 34), it was 

dear that there had been not less than 200. 
K^uS longius mlli& passuum octo &bSrant (Caes, B. G. y. 53), 

nor were they more than eight miles off. 
Sp&tium nQn amplius pSdum sescentDrum (Caes. B. G. i. 38), 

an interval of not more than 600 feet, 
Obsldes uiginti d&tO, nS mIn5rSs octonum denum neu mSiQres 

quinum qu&drSlg6num (Idv, xxxyiii. 38), hostages he shaU 

give twenty in number y not younger than eighteen years of 

age, nor older than forty-fvoe. 
Plus tertia parte interfecta (Caes, B. G. in. 6), more than a 

third part having been slain. 
A OaecIliO prSpinquI mInorS centensiimis nummum mSuSrS 

non possunt (Cic. ad Att. i. 12.1), from Caecilius his own 

immediate connections cannot get a sixpence at less than 

♦ With the relative the use of the ablative is aloAe admissible* 
f AliiHr (Luer. iv. 416). 
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ttodve per cent per annum (literally, one in a hundred per 
month),* 

»55. 2 A comparison of two qualities in the same object is expressed 
either by two comparatives, or by mS,gls and two positives : as, 

Paiilll contio fait u6rior quam grS.tior pSpiilo (Idv, xxii. 38), 

the harangue of Favllus was more true than agreeable to the 

citizens, 
£ell& fortius quam fgllcius gSrSrS (Liv, v. 43), to conduct tears 

with more courage than good fortune. 
Artem itiris h&bsbltis mSgis magnam quam dififXcIlem (Cic, de 

Or. I. 42. 190), ^ou wUl then have a treatise on law rather 

hdhy than difficult, 

)55. 3 For the sake of brevity an ablative is sometimes used where 
the correct expression of the idea would require many words, 
especially with spS, 5pIni5nS, iusto, aequ5. 

Oaes&r dpIniOnS cSlSrius uSniet (Cic, ad Fam. xiv. 23), Caesar 

wiU come more quicJdy than was expected, 
Amnis s51It6 citatior {Liv, xxiii. 19), the river running with 

greater rapidity than usual, 

')bQ ' Too great in proportion to something' is expressed by a com- 
parative and quam pr5 : as, 

PuluSrem mai5rem quam pr5 niimSro exclt&bant {Liv, x. 41), 
they raised a dovd of dv^ greater than might have been ex- 
pected from their number^ 
Proelium S,trdcius quam pr5 niimgrQ pugnantium (Liv. xxi. 
29), a battle morsfurums than was to have been expected from 
the nwmher of combatants, 

)56. 1 * Too great for something' is expressed by a comparative and 
quam qui or quam tit : as, 

MSius gaudium 8rat quam qu5d homines c&pSrent (Liv, xxxiii. 

32), the joy was too great for human beings to contain, 
OampS.nl m§ior& dSllquSrant quam qulbiis ignosci posset (Liv, 

XXVI. 12), the people of Capua had been guilty of misconduct 

too grave to be pardoned, 

"yb^, 2 ' Too great' generally, without formal reference to a purpose 

* Observe that all these constructions would remain correct in La- 
tinity, even if the comparatiyeB were struck out. 
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or standard, may be expressed bj nlmXs and the positive, or bj a 
comparative with the ablative aequS or iusto, or thirdly by a sim- 
ple comparative : as, 

Vdluptas quum m&i^r atquS longidr est, omne &niml lumSn 

extingult ((7ic. de Sen. 12.41), whm j>leamre is too ifUense 

and continued too long^ itptU« otU the whole ligJU of the tout, 

Llbgritis si Dix6r« quid {Hor. Sat. i. 4. 103), too freely if I 

aught express, 

1056. 3 The simple comparative sometimes d^iotes only an excess be- 
yond the average, and may then be translated by ' somewhat' or 
'rather,' or by one of our diminutival adjectives in ish. In this 
sense the Latin comparative with a diminutival suffix in ciilo is 
also used, although it may also take an ablative : as, 

SSnectus est nfiturft Idqu&cidr (Cic, de Sen. 16.55), old age is 

naturally rather talkative* 
Virgo grandiusciil& {Ter. And. iv. 5.19), a girl ^pretty wdl 

grown v/p ; a biggish girl. 
ThSis quam Sgo sum mS.iusciilast (Ter. E. iii. 3. 21), Thxiis is 

a little older than lam, 

1056. 4 AtquS and S.C in old writers and in poets are at times used in 
place of quam after comparatives : as, 

N6n Apollinis magis uerum atque h6c responsumst (Ter, And. 

IV. 2. 14), not Apollo gives a truer ansioer from his orade 

than this. 
Hand mlntis ac iussi f&ciunt {Virg, A. ni. 561), not less than 

ordered do they, 

1056. 5 The degree of excess is expressed by the ablative of substan- 
tives (see § 1017), and by the ablatives e5 or hSc and qu5, tant5 
and quanta, mult5 and paulQ, &llquant5 and nihll5 ; also by the 
numerical ablatives altSr5-tant5 or diiplQ, as much again; sesqui,* 
half as much agaiuy &c. (see § 1018). But the accusatival forms 

* This word is probably an ablative, whose fUU form may have been 
semisiqux^ihG latter part being the ablative of the obsolete positive «^atit-, 
whence the comparative sequior- (but observe the different quantity), in 
the sense of ^ following, second, inferior.' Thus iemts-sequis contracted 
into seaquis would be like the German anderthalb or 1]^, just as semis' 
tertius contracted into sestertius is equal to the German drittehalb or 2^. 
See § 272. It may be added that the assumed meaning of sequi- would 
account both for its being superseded by the comparative and also for its 
having no superlative. 
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in wn are not uncommon : as, multum impr^i^r (Plant, Most, 
in. 2. 139), &lXquantum ampli^r (Liv, L 7), quantum m&gis {Liv, 
in. 15). 

SUPEBLATIYES. 

)57 The use of the superlative is chiefly in such constructions as 
the following : 

a. Oonslli& sua optiimo quoiquS pr5bant* [Cic. p. Sest. 45. 96), 

they satisfy all the best men of the excellence of their mea- 
sures, 

KSnuntiSLrunt ludos I5ul primot quoquS diS HLciundos {lAv, 
XLii. 20), they reported that games shovld he celebrated in 
honour of Jv/piter on the earliest possible day, 

Multi mortales conu6n6rS, maxImS proximl qulqugj, Caenl- 
nenses, Crusttlmlni, AntemnatCs {Idv, i. 9), a large num' 
ber of people came to the meeting^ chiefly the inhabitants of 
the several nearest states, Caenina and Crustumeriti/m and 
Antemna, 

b. Optiimus quisquS maxiim6 postSrltS.tI sendt (Cic, Tusc. i. 

15. 35), the best mm. always do ike mjost to serve posterity, 
e. Yt quisque opttimS dlclt, lt& maxiimS dicendl dififlcultatem 
pertlmescit (Cic, de Or. i. 26. 120), the nearer a nmn ap- 
proaches perfection in speaking ^ the mjore is he alarmed at 
the difficulty of speaking, 

l\Xky quam quisquS pessiime fecit, tam maxiimS ttitust (Sal. 
Jug. 31), thusy the worse a rrum acts, the safer is he. 
d. Tam sum mitis quam qui lenissiimiis (Cic, p. Sul. 31.87), / 
am as mild as the gentlest nmn on earth, 

Tam sum Amicus relpubllcae l)uam qui maxiimS (Ci/i. ad 
Fam. y. 2. 6), lam as attached to the courUry as any one 
living, 

Hulc commendStiOnl tantum trIbuSrS quantum quoi tribuisti 
plurtLmum (Cic* ad Fam. xiii. 22), to attach as much weight 
to this recommendation as you ever did to any one, 

• 

* Literally ' make them to appear good/ 

f This phrase should be contrasted with altero quoque die, tertio quO' 
que diet &c. which imply the passing over one, two, &c. days every time. 
Prima quoque die therefore signifies * the first day of all ;' if that be im- 
possible, then the next, and so on, allowing not a day to pass without an 
attempt. 

X Plural, because each single state furnished a number. 
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Td sic tuebdr at quern dlUgentiaslime {Cic, ad Fam. xiil 

62), / shall watch t/our inieretts with as much care as I 

ever did those of an^ friend, 
Ddmus cSlSbr&ttir Ita ut cum maxtlmS (Cic. ad Q. F. n. 6.6), 

971^ hotise is thronged as mttch as ever it v?as, 
M&ter nunc cum* maxfimg fllium interfectum ctLplt {Cic, 

p. Olu. 5. 12), she desires the death of her son now as tnnch 

as ever, 

e, Quam p^tul maxtLmls XtlnSrlbtLs &d Am9iium exercltum 
duxl {Cic. ad Fam. xy. 4.7), lied the army to the Ama- 
ntis hf the greatest possible marckes, 

St&tue &llquem confectum tantis ddl5ribus quanti In h5ml- 
nem maxiimi c&dSrS possunt {Cic. de Fin. 1. 12. 41), pic- 
tv/re to yov/rsdf any one exhausted by the greatest syfferings 
vMxrCs nature is capaUe of. 

Quantam maxtmam potest uastit&tem constlli ostendlt {Liv. 
XXII. 3X he exhibits before the consvVs eyes the greatest pos- 
sible devastation. 

Vt p^iui accur&tissiLme tS tutS.tus sum {Cic, ad Fam. y. 
17. 2), I have protected yotbr interests unth the greatest care 
in my pouter, 

/. Quam maxtLmas, quam pilmum, quam saepissiime gr&tias 
&get {Cic, ad Fam. xiii b. 6), he will express his gratitude 
in the strongett possible termSy at the first possible opportu- 
nity ^ as ofthi as possible. 

q. Quern unum nostrae Clults.ti8 praestandssibnum aude5 dicSrS 
{Cic, de Am. 1. X)^hom I venture to pronounce of all men 
in our country the most exoellerU, 

h. Ex Brltannls omnibus longS sunt htimftnisslml {Caes. B. G. 

Y. 14), of all the Britons they are by far the m/ost civilised, 
Mult5 maxiim& pars {Cic. p. leg. Man. 18. 54), by far the 

greatest part. 
In fldlbtis aures ]iel mlntbn& sentiunt {Cic. de Off. i. 41. 

146), in the strings of musical instruments the ear perceives 

the very digJUest differences of note. 

i. The superlatiYes which denote place or time, together with 
mSdio-, which in power is a superlatiYe, are used in agreement 

* One might have expected nunc ut cum masume. 
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with a substantive to specify the ^ar^ of it to which the superla- 
tive applies : as, 

Summus mons {Caes, B. G. i. 22), the top of the moimtain. 

In extrSm5 Ubro tertio {Cic. de Off. in. 2. 9), at the end of the 

third hook. 
Pilmft luc^ {Goes. B. G. L 22), <a daybreak. 

k. A superlative which in English would stand in the antece- 
dent clause, in Latin is attached to the relative clause : as, 

P. SclpiOni ex multis diebus quos in ult& laetisstimos uldit, 
ills dies clSnsstbnus fuit {Cic^ de Am. 3. 12), of the many 
joy&ii8 days which PMiua Scipio saw in the coti/rse of his life, 
that day was the brightest. 

ApposiTioir AND Attraction. 

)58 When one substantive is attached by way of explanation to 
another, it must agree with it always in case, and generally in 
number, and when practicable in gender : as, 

P. V&rius, uir fortissilmtis atque opttlmus cluXs (Cic, p. Mil. 

27. 74), PiMius Varius, a most gallant gerUieman and excd- 

lent citizen. • 
Puae urbes pdtentissiimae, KarthS,go atquS NilmantiS. {Cic. p. 

leg. Man. 20. 60), two most powerful cities, Carthage and 

Nv/nvantia. 
DSticiae meae Dlcaearchiis {Cic. Tusc. i. 31.77), my darling 

Dicaearchus. 
P9piilus E5m9.nus uictor ddmlnusque omnium gentium {Cic. 

Phil. VI. 6. 12), the Ronmn peojple, the conqueror and lord of 

aUt nations. 
Omitto illSLs omnium doctrinarum inuentrlds AthSnS.s {Cic, de 

Or. I. 4. 13), / mrdt that great inventress of every science, 

Athens, 
Ants me constLlem {Cic. Brut. 15. 60), before 1 was constd. 

59 When the logical connection is lost sight of, and the construc- 
tion is affected by the proximity of some connected word or idea, 
it ia called attraction.* 

* Observe that the German h logically correct in giving no termina- 
tion to the adjective in the predicate. Still more logical would it have 
been to have given the adjective one fixed form under all circumstances. 
'^ and nombef and gender strictly belong to the substantive alone. 
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1060 It is thus that the adjective or substantive in the predicate is 
made to agree with the substantive in the subject : as, 

iT. Vdlo St esse 6t h&bCrt gratiis (Cic, de Fin. n. 22. 72), Imsh 

both to be and to be iko^ht graUfvl, 
Ace, OrSdltur Pyth&g5rae audltOrem fuissS Ntunam (Liv, XL.^. 

29), it is bdieved that Numa was a pupU of P^thofforas. 
G, Captlu5rum ntlmSrus fuit septem milium ac dtlcentQrum 

(Liv, X. 36), the number of prisoners was 7200. 
Messi cl&rum gSntLs Osci* {Hor, Sat. i. 5. 54), Messio's ghri- 

Otis race loas Oscan, 
D, Ysbis nScessest fortlbus uirls essS {Liv, xxi. 44), you have 

no choice but to be brave, 
Fons &quae dulcis quoi n5mSn ArSthtLsae'stf {Cic, n. Yerr. 

rv. 63. 118), a spring of fresh wester the name of which it 

Arethusa, 
Ytl mlUtlbtLs exaequS>tus cum impSriltOrS l&bos u^AentXbiis 

esset {Sal, Jug. 4), in order that the generoTs taking 

an equal share in the labour might be gratifying to ike 

soldiers,X 
Abl, Filio suo m&gistro Squltum creSltQ {Liv. rv. 46), his son 

haviTig been appointed mxigter of the horse, 
Oonstillbus certiorlbus factis {Liv, iv. 46), the consuls hav- 
ing been apprised, 
V, Ruft mihl frustra crSdlte ftmlcS {Catid, 77. 1), Rufus in 

vain believed to be my friend, 

1061 An attraction of case and gender is seen at times with the 
relative: as, 

Baptim quibus quisquS p($tSrat Slatis, agmSn implSuSrat uiSs 
{Liv, I. 29), hastily carrying off what each could, a line of 
people in motion had filled the roads. 
AnXm&l hoc quern uScamiis hSmXnem {Cic, de Leg, i. 7. 22), 
this animal which we call man. 
But the different examples of attraction are also given in their 
several places. 

* Some editors would make Osci here a nom. pi, 

f For so we should read, and not Arethusa est. 

X So again c. 84, Neque plebi militia uolenti putabatur ; Too, Agr. 
18, Vt&uibus bellum uolentibus erat; Macr. Sat. i. 7, Si nobis uolenHbtu 
erit. The idiom is possibly borrowed from the Greek : as, ry irXaf^i o« 
J3av\ofuy<p rjy raov AOriyauov a(f>iaTcurecUj Thuo. ii. 3. This from CortiuB. 
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NUMERALS.* 

62 Yno- one is used in the plural wheu a plural substantive con- 
stitutes a new unit.f 

Yni ex transrhSnSms ISg&tos mlsgrant {Caes, B. G. it. 16), 

thei/ were the ordy people of those beyond the Rhine who had 

sent amhasmdors. 
Ex iinis geminas mlhi conficies nt^tias {Ter, And. ly. 1. 50), 

ovi of one marriage you vnU make me a brace of marriages, 
Ynae atque altSrae scSJae ponunlnutae (Sal, Jug. 60\ first one 

and then another ladder was broken to pieces, 

63 Sescento- six hundred is often used vaguely for a very large 
number. 

In quo multS. ni51est&, discessus noster, belli pSrlcillum, mill- 
turn imprdbltas, sescent^ praetSreS. {Cic, ad Att. vi. 4. 1), 
in which there are many vexatious matters^ our leaving the 
cowntryy the danger of war^ the violence of the soldiery , and 
a thousand things besides* 

64 Mill- a thousand in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in 
the plural perhaps always a substantive. 

Mille Squltes Gallia eodem uersa in PUnlcum bellum h&buit 
{Liv, XXI. 17), Oallia lying in the same direction had a 
thousand horse as a protection against an aUach from the 
Carthaginia7is, 

Quo in fundO fS.cll8 mille hdmlnum uers§,b&tiir {Cic, p. Mil. 
20. 63), on which land full a thousand men were engaged, 

Pgcem mills. tSIentum G&blnIO sunt promissS. {Cic, p. Eab. Post. 
8. 21), ten thousand talents were promised to Oabinitis, 

65 If a smaller numeral be added to the thousands, then the con- 
struction of an adjective is preferred : as, 

Phllippel numml duSdScim mlli& qu&dringenti uiginti duS 
(Idv, XXXIX. 5), 12422 golden Philips, 

* Some remarks upon the construction of numerals have been made 
in the first part (§§ 253-272). 

f Thus, many human beings make up one people ; man^ letters of 
the alphabet go to a single letter or epistle. Sometimes the singular of a 
word happens not to be in use, and it may then be difficult to decide 
what was its meaning. Thus it is a question what was that meaning of 
C€UtrO' in the singular which caused its plural to signify * a camp.' 
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9ame seed there is in same lands a tenfold retumy in others 
ffteenfMy as in Hetruria, In the district of Syharis they 
say that the usual return is even a hundred for one, 

Ager (Leontlntis) ecflcit cum oct&uo, bSne tit Sg&tur, u6ram tit 
omnes di adiilaent, cum dSctbnd {Cic. n. Yerr. ni. 47. 112), 
a return of eightfold from the land of Lentini is satisfactory; 
but it needs the united blessing of all the gods to bring about a 
return of ten for one, 

Frament& m&iorS quldem parti It^Uiae qoando cum quarts 
responddrint uix mSmlnissS posstLmiis {Col. in. 3.4), we 
can scarcdy rem^emJber a time when com, so far at least as the 
greater part of Italy is concerned^ gave a return of four for 
one. 

H{6 The distributiye numerals are often used in pairs : as, 

Singiilos singtUl p^ptlll lictores d^Srunt {Liv, i. 8), each of the 
(fwdve) states provided one lictor, 

Quln& d6n& iugSra i&gri d&ta in singtilos pSdXtes sunt (Liv, 
xxxY. 40), fifteen jugers of land were given to every foot- 
soldier, 

067 The particular distributiye bino-, like gSn^o-*, is often used 
of but two things when they match one another : as, 

Binds h&bebat 8c;yphos {Cic, n. Yerr. it. 14. 32), he had a pair 
of cups. 

68 The distributives bino-, trino-t &c. are used, like the plural 
of uno-, with plural substantives that have a singular sense : as, 

Quinis castHs oppldum circumdSdit {Caes, B. 0. m. 9), he sur- 
rounded the town with five camps, 

Idtt&ras reddidit trInSts (fjic, ad Att. xi. 17. 1), she ddivered 
three Utters. 

Tilnis c&tSnis uinctus trah6bS.tiir {Com. B. G. l 53), he was 
being dragged along bound with three sets of chains. % 

* Duplici- in its original sense is used where the two things lie flat 
against each other, as duplices palmae, the joined hands in the act of 
prajer, and duplices t(ibellae * folded tablets.' 

f Not temo- nor singula-, 

X Even in speaking of one person the phrases are inicere catenas 
alieuiy eonicere in catenas, esse cum catenis, as indeed the English phrase 
it also plural. Hence in Hor, Od. iii. 4.80 we should probably read 
Trecenae Pirithaum cohibent catenae. 
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1069 The poets occasionally use a dis^butiye in place oi the simple 
number, and that both in the plural and singular : aB, 

Dispar septSnis fistiUft cannis (Ov, Met. n. 682), an unegtud 
pipe of seven reeds, 

GorgltS septSnd rftpldus mftr6 subm^St amnis (Luoan, yin. 
445), fcith sevenfold flood the rapid river bids the sea with- 
draw, 

1070 The word sestertio-, which is strictly only a numeral, 2J, is 
commonly used in reference to money, and in that sense signified 
originally 2} asses or lbs. of bronze ; but as the weight of Roman 
money decreased to a great extent, and silver coin came into use, 
sestertio- (or sestertio- nummo-, or nummo- alone) was eventually* 
the name of a small silver coin worth about 2^.t of onr money, 
and was the ordinary unit of money. It is also used as an insig- 
nificant sum of money. 

PrStium constltutumst in mMios singiilos HSt III {Ci^:, u. 

Verr. m. 70, 163), the price fixed was three sesterces the hushd, 
Sestertium sescent^ quSdr&gintS. mlliS. dsferri ad sS dSmum 

iussit {Cic, p. Clu. 25. 69), he ordered 640,000 sesterces to he 

carried down to his house, 
EcquXs est qui bdnS. Posttimi nummo sestertio slbi addlcl uSlit \ 

(Cic, p. Eab. Post. 17. 45) is there any orue who would he 

vyUling to have the whole property of Postumus hwcked down 

to him for a single groai f 

1071 A million sesterces fall short of 10,000?. Hence the numbers 
required, when the sesterce is the unit, soon became inconveniently 
large, and the only mode the Romans had of expressing numbers 
above 100,000 was by means of the numeral adverbs : thus, 

AccSpI ulciens dtlcentS. trlgintS. quinquS mlliS, quftdringentos 
septendScim nummSs {Cic. n. Verr. i. 14. 36), 1 received 
2,235,417 sesterces, 

Sestertium dgciens cent5n& mili& {Cic, il. Verr. I. 10. 28), one 
million sesterces, 

• Towards the close of the republic. 

f This would make the denarius about 9d., which is slightly abote 
the usual estimate. But our antiquarians commit the strange error of 
taking the average of existing denarii instead of the very largest for the 
standard, as though coins could have gained weight by time. 

X To be read perhaps sestertii terni ; but the Mss. have nearly all 
the mere symbols. See § 272. 
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72 By way of brevity centSnS, mlli& was dropped with the adverbs, 
causing no ambiguity, because the adverbs could only be used with 
sestertium in this sense : thus, 

Sestertium qu&dringentiens abstiilit (Cic. ii. Verr. i. 10. 27), he 

carried off forty million sesterces, 
Et eum tu accussS.s &uaritiae, quern dicis sestertium ulciens 

udluissS perdSrS ? {Cic. p. Flac. 33. 83) and do you accibse 

of avarice one who you say wished to throw away two million 

sesterces? 

73 Although sestertium as used with miM was in &ct a genitive, 
it was found convenient to treat it as a neuter-substantive ; so that 
sestertiS.* was used as a nom. or ace. pL, and signified so many 
thousand sesterces. 

C&pit ille ex suis praediis sesc@n& sestertia, Sgo centSna ex mels 
{Cic, Farad, vi. 3.49), yonder rruin d/raws^ let us suppose, 
600,000 sesterces per annum from his estates, 1 100,000 from 
mine, 

74 Similarly with the adverbs it was found convenient to give to 
sestertium a genitive and ablative singular. 

DScem pondo auri et argenti ad summam sestertii dSciens In 
aerSrium retttilit {Liv. xlv. 4), he paid into the treaswry ten 
pov/nd weight of gold, and of silver to the amount of a miUion 
sesterces. 

N^ue in sestertio ulciens p&rum s6 splendlds gessit, nSque in 
sestertiS centiens affluentius uixit quam instltugrat {Nepos 
in Attico 14), as his establishment was sufficiently handsome 
when his income was two million sesterces, so he lived with no 
greater luxwry than ai first when his income was ten miUi<ms. 

76 The construction of pondot hy weight or pound, and llbra-m 
powndy in denoting weight, is very anomalous, the first having 

* The word sestertium (nom.) is sometimes said to have been a coin. 
There in &ct was no such coin and no such word. There is perhaps 
something parallel to the anomaly mentioned in the text in the practice 
of declining the genitive cuius of the relative as though it had been an 
adjective. 

t Pondo would appear to have been originally an ablative ' by weight ;' 
Uhram^ libras, seem inexplicable. But in Liv. iv. 20 all the best Mss. 
have libraf which would admit a simple explanation ' by the scales,* and 
80, like pondo, come in a secondary sense to signify * a lb.* 

Z2 
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always the same fbrm, the second being alwajrs an acc. singalar 

or plural. 

P&tgrae aureae fu6runt diLcentae septu&gintS. sex llbras ferme 
omnes pondo, argenti d^m St octO milia et trScent& pondo 
{Liv, XXVI. 47), there were 276 golden hotels aU about a pound 
in weighty and of iUver buUion 18,300 lbs, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1076 The nominatives of the personal pronouns are not commonly 
used, because the terminations of the verb already express the 
notion ; but if there be any emphasis, then they are required. 

Quis tu h5mo 6s ? {Ter, And. iv. 1. 11) who are you ? 

Ego istum iiiuSnem ddml tenendum censed {Liv. xxt. 3), tfor 

my part think that this stripling of yours shovld he kept at 

home, 
Kattir& tu illl p&t^ es, conslliis Sgo {Ter, Ad. i. 2.46), hy nature 

you are his father, as guardian I. 

1077 Similarly he^ she, it, they, if emphatic, must be expressed by 
the proper pronoun, i-, ho-, isto-, or illo- (see below). 

1078 These nominatives appear however at times to be required 
when there does not seem to be any emphasis upon them. Thus, 
in repeating a person's words in surprise, it is usual to insert the 
omitted nominative : 

M. Quid fecit? i>. Quid illS fgcSritf {Tef,hA. i. 2.4) M. Whai 
has he done f D. What has he done, ask you f 
Where the words what and done seem to require the special em- 
phasis. 

1079 So in confirming an assertion or answering a question, the 
nominative of the pronoun is required. 

Ego u6ro Utar pror^S.tionS di6I {Cic, ad Att. xiii. 43), ye«, my 
friend, you are right, /shall avail myself of the postponement. 
Where the word shaU is emphatic, not the pronoun. 

1080 So again where quidem it is true introduces a word preparatory 
to a sSd ^ .* as, 

DeindS tul munlclpes, sunt illl quidem splendldisstbni homines, 
set t&men pauci {Cic. p. Plane. 8. 21), then as to yoxirfdlouh 
townsmen, they are, 1 grant, men of the highest station^ hut 
stiU only few in number. 
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Or&t5riS.s exercXt&tionei^ non tti quXdem rSllquistl, sed phll5s8- 
phiam iUls antSptfsuistI {Cic, de Fato, 2. 3), yowr exercisea 
in oraton/ y<m have rwt abandoned, it is true, but y(m have 
given ^philosophy the preference over them, 

Nos sclt5 de uStSre illE nostra sententia prdpS iam essS dSpalsos, 
non nos quidem ut nostrae dignXt&tis slmtUi oblltl, sSd Hi 
h&beSmus r&tionem &llquando Stiam s&lutis {Cic, ad Fam. 
I. 7. 7), wef you must understand, have been almost weaned at 
last from those old opinions of ours, not itideed so far as to 
forget our dignity, bvi so as sometimes to take accoimt of our 
safety also, 

81 The singular tu and plural uos*^ being commonly translated by 
the same word you, it is often useful to insert some plural vocative 
or other phrase with the latter, so as to prevent ambiguity. 

Si quid est quod mea 5pSra 5pus sit uSbls, ut tu plus uldes, 
M&n6bo (Ter. And. iv. 3. 23), if there be any thing in which 
you {and your young master) have occasion for my assisUmce, 
as you (Davus) understand matters better than I do, IwHl 
stay. 

82 The use of a first person plural for the singular — nOs for Sgo, 
nostSr for metis — ^is occasionally met with in Latin, but more from 
a feeling of modesty than pride. See dlcSmiis {Cic. p. leg. Man. 
16. 47), and cohortati stlmiis — ^pStuXmiis — arbXtrarCmtbv— ostendX- 
miis (Oic, de Div. ii. 1. 1). 

Se, SUO-, &o. 

83 The refiective pronouns of the third person, both substantive 
and adjective, are variously translated according to the word they 
refer to. This word is commonly the nominative of the sentence : 

as, 

ES. praedia SJiis cMuit, non sibi (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 17.49), 

these farms he cultivated for others, not for him^f 
Tum ilia rSiScit se In eum {Ter, And, i. 1. 108), ^ien the other 

threw herself back into his arms, 
lustltia propter se est ctflendft {dc. de Off. n. 12.42), jt^^^ is 

to be cvUivated for itsdf, 
Non sul conseruandl caussa prSfugSrunt {Cic. in Cat. L 3.7), 

it VHis not to save themsdves that they ran off, 

* The same ambiguity exists between the possessive adjectives tuo' 
and uostero', and may be removed in the same way. 
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8u& quae narrat fecinora? {Ter, Haui ii. 1. 8) what doings <if 

his awn does he recount f 
Vine haec ignoraret 8u6m patrem t {Ter, Ph. y. 6. 34) the idea 

of this woman not hnomng her own father ! 
Alienft melius dliudlcant, quam su& {Ter, Haut. m. 1.95), ihey 

judge better of other people* s affairs than their ovm, 

1084 86 &o, and buo-, in a secondary sentence, may of course refer 
to the nominative or subject of that secondary sentence. They 
sometimes however refer to the agent of the main sentence, parti- 
cularly if the secondary sentence express something in the mind 
of that agent : as, 

Yir b5nu8 nihil quoiquam quSd in b9 transfSrat d6trahet {Cic. 

de Off. m. 19. 75), a good man wiU not force any thing from 

any one to transfer it to himsdf 
Sentit &nlmus se ul su&, n5n SliSnS. mSuSrl {Cic, Tusc. i. 23.55), 

the mind feds that it is acted upon hy a force of its oion^ rwt 

one from without.* 

1085 86 &c. and suo> sometimes refer to a noun not in the nomi- 
native, if that noun be substantially the subject : as, 

A Oaes&re inultorf, ^bi ut sim ISg&ttis (Cic, ad Att. n. 18.3), 

lam invited hy Caesar to he legate to him. 
Fausttilo spes fuSratt, rSgiam stirpem &pud se Sdiidtrl {Liv, i. 

5), Fatbsttdus had entertained the hope that the children at 

nurse in his cottage were of royal stock. 

1086 Se <&c. and suo- sometimes refer to nouns not in the nomina- 
tive, if placed near them : as, 

Furnium per s9 uldl liibentissiimg (Cic, ad Fam. x. 3. 1), Fur- 
niusy so far as he himsdf is concerned^ I saw with the greatest 
pleasure, 

E&tio gt orS,ti5 conclliat inter se hdmln6s (Cic. de Off. 1. 16.50), 
reoMU and speech unite men to one another. 

* In Caes, B. 6. i. 36, ad haec Arwaxstus responcUt &c., which 
chapter is all one sentence, there is much freedom in the use of these 
pronouns. Thus, in the last clause, quod sibi Caesar denuntiaret se 
Aeduorum iniurias non neglecturum^ neminem secum tsine sua penueie 
contendisset — sibi and secum refer to Ariouistus, se to Caesar, sua to 
netninetn, 

f Equivalent to Caesar me inuitat. 

t Equivalent to Fausiultis spem habuerat. 
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Snas res Syr&cQB&nis restliuit {Liv, xzix« 1), he restored to the 

Syracumns what het<mged to them. 
Pl&cet Stolcis 8ud quamquS rem nomine adpell&rS {Cic, ad Fam. 

IX. 22. l)yitisa law with the Stoics to call every thirty hy its 

own rwLme. 
M&gonem enm class^ sua In Hisp&niam mittont {Jav. xziii. 32), 

they send Mayo with his fleet to Spain, 
ESdlmendl sS captluis c5piam f &cSr8 {Liv, xxii. 58), to yive the 

prisoners an opportunity ofransominy themselves, 

37 Int^r sS is used with active verbs for se int6r 86 : as, 

Inter se adsplcisbant (Oic, in Oat. m. 5. 13), they kept looking 
at one another, 

88 The possessive pronouns often denote what is fEivourable to the 
party, especially in conneidon with nouns signifying time or place : 

as, 

ESgo ut nSque occ9£idnI tuae dSsis, nSquS suam occ&sionem 

hosti des {Liv, XXII. 39), I ask you neither to he wanting to 
an opportunity favourable to yourself^ nor to give to the enemy 
one favourable to him, 

)89 The possessive pronouns are often omitted in Latin where they 
are expressed in English : as, 

Non dtibiumst quin ux6rem nolit fllius {Ter. And. i. 2. 1), 

there is no doubt that my son is unvnUing to marry. 
Et eri semper 16nitas, ner^bar quorsum eu&deret {Ter, And. i. 
2. 4), and my master*s^ constant gendenessy I was afraid what 
it would end in. 

Ipso-, ' 

090 Ipso- is used with the personal pronouns and other nouns to 
denote emphasis : ^ 

Calpumius cust5di& mlUtarl cinctiis extinguXtur; Priscus se 
ipset interftcit {Tac, Hist. iv. 11), Calpumius is sur- 
rounded hy a gttard of soldiers and pttt to death; Priscus 
slew himself, 
Fr&trem suum, dein se ipsumf interfiscit {Tac, Hist. in. 51), 
he hilled his brother y and then himself 

* So in English we say * master, father,' &c. for 'my master, my 
ftither.' 

f Observe the difference between these two phrases. 



Triennio ijwd minor qnam AntOnitts {Oie. Brat. 43. 161), exactly 

three years younger than AtUoniui, 
Ipsae dsfluebant cdrOnae {Cie. Tngc. t. 21. 62), the wreatht kept 

dipping down of themadve*. 
Is, St ipse Alplnfis anmis, diffldUXmus translta est {Liv, xxl 

31), thisy iudf too an Alpine river ^ is most diJieuU to cross. * 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNa 

1091 Ho-, isto-, illo-, are called demonstratiYes, because the speaker 
in using them points to the things he speaks o£ 

Ho- is the demonstrative of the first person, and points to what 
IB near me. 

Isto- is the demonstrative of the second person, and points to 
what is near you. 

Bio- is the demonstrative of the third person, and points to 
what is distant from both of us. 

1092 Ho- this has the following uses : First, it points to something 
near the speaker : as, 

Set quid hoc ? PuSr hercle'st. Mtilier, tu app8suis6 hunc ? 
(Ter, And. iv. 4. 2) but what is this (at my feet) f Faith, 
it's a baby. Wom/in, was it jovl placed this bahy here f 

Hie uersus PlautI n5n est, hie est {Serv. ap. Cic. ad Fam. vs.. 
16. 4), this verse is not FlaiUtis's, this is, 

1093 Hence hie hdmo may mean ggo, the speaker : as, 

Yah, s61u8 hie homost, qui sciat diuinitus (PlatU, Cure. n. 1. 33), 
bah, your humble servant has not his match as a propheL 

1094 Sdcondly, ho- refers to present time : as, 

Ab illls hdmlnlbtis ad banc hdmlnum liibldlnem ac Ucentiam 
me abdticls ? {Cic. n. Verr. ni. 90. 210) do you propose to 
draw me awayfrma the men of those days to the ^df-indvl- 
gence and intemperance of the present race f 

Quid hoc piJpiilo obtlnsn potest ? {Cic, de Leg. in. 16. 37), 
what measure can be carried with such citizens as we have 
now-a-days ? 

* Whenever ipso' is used, the student should ask himself to what it 
is opposed. 
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Ho- maj also be used logically : First, at the beginning of a 
sentence referring to something immediately preceding : as, 

Est genus hominum, qui esse primes se 6mnium rertim uolunt, 
K6c sunt — Hos cons^ctor (TVr. E. n. 2. 17), there is, you mvxt 
hrww, a class of people who wiU have it that they are first in 
every thing, Jmt are not so — These are the game IhuTvt down. 

Secondly, as a so-called antecedent to a relative, when placed 
after that relative : thus, 

Quam quisque norit &rtem, in hac se ex6rceat (ap. Gic» Tusc. 
I. 18. 41), whatever art ea/ih knows, in that let him exercise 
himself. 

Thirdly, when referring to what is coming : as. 

Quorum 5pSrum haec grat rStio {Caes, B. C. i. 25), of these 

works the following was the plan, 
H5c &nlm5 sclto omnis sSnos ut mortem serultuti antSp5nant 
{Cic. ad Fam. x. 27), you must know that all men in their 
senses have determined wpon this, to prefer death to slavery. 

\ Isto- that (connected with you) has the following uses : First, 
it points to something near the person spoken to : as, 

Istam quam hS.bSs undo hS.bes uestem ? {Ter. E. rv. 4. 28), that 

dress which you have got on, where did you get it from ? 
Tti tlbi istas posthac comprlmlto m&nus {Ter, Haut. m. 3.29), 
you, sir, must keep those hands for the future to yourself, 

I Secondly, isto- refers to the second person, though there is no 
pointing : as, 

8, HSdne ^Is anndn ? D. Ego u6ro istuc {Ter, And. i. 2. 15), 
S. Do you attend to what 1 am saying or not f B. Yes, sir, 
1 do attend to what you say, 

I Isto- signifies in itself neither praise nor blame, neither love 
nor hatred. The context may imply one or the other : 

Btfno &nlm5 fac sis SostrStS. ; St istam quod pdtes fac consolSrS 
{Ter, Ad. m. 5.1), keep up your spirits, JSostrata; and do 
your best to comfort your poor daughter there, 

Istuc est sftpSrS {Ter, Ad. ni. 3.32), there you show true wis- 
dom, sir, 

Yldeo de istis qui sS papillaris hS.bSrI udlunt, S,bessg non n6ml- 
nem {Cic, in Cat. iv. 5.10), 1 perceive that of your would-be- 
thought friends of the people, a certain gentleman is absents 
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1101 lUo- yonder, distant, former , other, points to aomething com- 
parativdy distant : as, 

Tolle hanc p&tXnam. Auf&r illam c^am pozcXnam (Plant, Mil. 

Gl. in. 1. 164), take away this dish, Remove yonder rissole 

deporc. 
Set qnis illic est proodl quern uideo ? (Ter, Ad. m. 3. 84) btit 

who is yonder nmn there, whom I see in the distance f 

1102 Referring to sometHng distant, though not visible : as, 

Ille suam semper ^git uitam in 6tio» m conuiuiis {yjer. Ad. v. 
4. 9), my brother there has always passed his time in idleness, 
in society, 

1103 nio-, like ho-, may 'be used logicallj ; that is, refer to the words 
of a sentence. When they are used together, ho- refers to the 
nearer word, illo- to the farther : as, 

MSliuB dS quibusdam &oerbi Inlmlcl mSrentur quam hi &nlcl 
qui dulces uldentiir. Illl uSrnm, saepS dicunt ; hi, nun- 
quam {Cic, de Am. 24. 90), hitter enemies deserve letter of 
some persons than those friends who seem to he aU siffeetness. 
The former often xpeak the trtUh, the latter never. 

1104 Sometimes not the nearer word but the nearer''^ thing is marked 
by ho-, the more distant thifi^ by illo- : as, 

MSliSr est cert& pax quam Gp5r&t& uictori&. Haec in tua, ilia 
in De5rum m&nu est (Ziv. xsx. 30), certain peace is hetter 
than hoped for victory. The one {peace) is in your own hands, 
the other {victory) in those of the gods, 

1105 A change of person is often marked by iUo-^ in which case the 
word other is often the best translation; as, 

Vercingetdrix obuiam CaesSrl prSfXciscXtiir. Die oppldum N^ 
uitfdunum obpugnSre instltuSrat {Caes. B. G. vii. 12), Ver- 
cingetorio! sets ovt to meet Caesar, The other {m. Caesar) had 
begun to besiege Noviodvm/wm» 

Aedlus luctantls uentos impSrio prgmlt. IHl drcum claustr& 
frSmunt {Virg, A. i. 56), Aeolus the struggling winds with 
sovereign sway restrains. They thus restrained around the 
harriers roar, 

* In this way are to be explained all those passages where t/fo-is send 
to be referred to the nearer word, and ho- to the farther word : as, for 
example, in Liv, xxv. 29, where ille and illius refer to Hiero as long 
dead, hio and kuius to Hieronymus as still among the living. 
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»6 Illo- also introduces something about to be mentioned, in op- 
position to what has been just mentioned : as, 

H5rum Sgtf sennonS non mduSb&r. Illud, uSrS dicam, me 
mtfuet, S.bes8S tris cohortis {Cic. ad Fam. ui. 6. 5), hy what 
these men said to one another I was not annoyed. One thing 
however (7 wiU he candid with yov) does annoy me, and that 
iSf that three battalions are absent. 

Illud tibi promittS, quicquld Srlt a t6 factum, id sgniltum com- 
prtfb&turum {Cic, ad Fam. x. 16.2), one thing I promise you, 
whatever you do, that the senate wUlfvUy approve, 

»7 Illo- expresses distance in time, past or future : first past time : 

as, 

Quid ille, iibi est MllSsIus ? (Ter. Ad. iv. 6. 68) t^eU, and that 

gentleman from MUettcs you were speaking of where i9 he ? 
Hei mlhl qu&lls Srat ? quantum mut&ttLs &b illo Hect^rS qui 

rSdlt exiiuias indutiis Achilli ( Virg, A. ii. 274), alas, what 

was he like? How changed from that Hector of other days 

returning dad in AchiUes' spoils ! 
Ille ggtf llbSr, ills fSrox, t&cul (Ov. Met. i. 757), /once sofree^ 

so proud, was silent, 

8 Hence illo- is applied to well-known personages of past times : 

as, 

C, S^u&r, tit instltui, diulnum ilium ulrum. 

A, PlS.tOnem uldellcet dldGs. C. Istum ipsum, Attlc^ {Cie, de 

Leg. UI. 1.1), 
C. I vyill follow, as I have begun, that heaven-inspired man, 
A. You mean Plato, no doubt, C. 7^ very same, Atticus, 

^ Also to proverbs : as, 

Yerum illud uerbumst, u61go quod dici solet, 
Omnis sibi 'sse melius malle quam ^Iteri {Ter, And. n. 5. 15), 
• Too true *s the old saying in every body's mouth, 
AU men wish better to themselves than to their neighbour, 

Ho- and illo- are used together to mark the connection of some- 
thing present with something past : as, 
At4t hoc illud est ; 
Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast mi8eric6rdia {Ter. And. 1. 1.98), 
Ah, ah ! then, this explains that matter ; 
Hence all that weeping, hence that sympathy, 

Y 
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1111 nio- is also applied to future time : as. 

Hie dSmiis AenSae cunctis dSmlnftblttir Grifi, 

£t nftti n&t5rum, et qui nasoenti&r Hb illis ( Virp. A. ni. 97), 

Sere shaU .£nda^ houBe 6*er every border ndey 

Bis children*s children arid their children too, 

1112 LOGICAL PRONOUNS. 

a. %', eo-f Ac 

I-, eo-f SiCy this, that, the, he, she, it, a, one^ iuA^ is never a 
demonstrative, and consequently it never takes the enclitic ce;* 
it always refers to some word or words in the context. 

1113 Commonly i- refers to a word preceding : as, 

EuntI mihi Antium, uSnit obuiam tuos puSr. Is mihi litt&r&s 
abs t9 reddidit {Cic. ad Att. ii. 1. 1), <u 1 'mas going to An- 
tium, there came across me ycwr servant. This servcmi (or 
he) gave me a letter from you, 

Ynam rem expUdtbo eamquS maxiimam {Oic. de fin. T. 8. 28), 
one thing I wiR explain, and that the most important. 

1114 I- also refers to what follows : as, 

Id tibi affirms te in istis mSlestiis non dititius filturum {Cic. 
ad Fam. rv. 13. 4), this J assure you of, that you wHl not he 
long im. your present painfvl situation there* 

1115 I- is often used as an antecedent to a relative, and then may 
often be translated by the words a, one, a man, <fec., especially if 
a reason be implied : 

Si in eos quos spSrSjnus nobis prof&ttLros, non dtLbit&mns con- 
ferre officii, qu^Ss in eSs essS dSbSmus qui iam prOfdOrunt f 
{Cic, de Off. I. 15.48) if we do not hesitate to bestow our good 
offices on those by whom we hope to be benefitted, how ought we 
to behave towards those by whom we have already iem bene- 
fiUedf 

Host^ &pud maiSres nostrSs is dlcSbS.tur quem nunc^>^^niM7> 
dlcimtLs {Cic, de Off. 1. 12. 37), he whom we now ccdl pere- 
grinus {fordgner) was caJled among our ancestors hostis. 

* The passage in Plautus (Merc. Frol. 91) is coirupt. See Bothe*s 
edition. 
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MlniimS oonuSnlt ex eo figr5 qui Caes&ris iussu dlulds.tilr, eum 
mSuSrI qui Caes&ris bSoinciO s^nfitor sit {Cic, ad Fam. xnL 
6. 2), i^ w altogether inconsistent that a man who is a senator 
hy Caesar's fawmr shordd he ^ected from land which is in 
course of distribution under Caesar*s order. 

Nam qu6 redibo ore &d earn quam cont^mpserim ? (Ter, PL y. 
7. 24) /or with what face shall I go bach to a woman whom I 
have thoroughly insulted f 

17 The relatiye clause often precedes, in which case this second 
pronoun is emphatic : 

Hoc qui admlritilr, is se quid sit uir bdnus nescIrS {&te9.tilr 
(fiic* de Off. III. •19.75), if any one wonder at this, let thai 
man confess that he knows not what a good man is, 

N5n est consent&neum, qui mStu non frang&tlir, eum frangi 
odpldltatS (Cic, de Off. i. 20. 68), it is an inconsistency for 
a man to be proof against fear, and then not to be proof 
against temptation. 

L18 I- is used before a relative in such a maimer as to denote the 
belonging to a class, and is to be translated by seu/ik, the sort of 
person, one ofthosey the man to — , so — as to: thus, 

NSquS tu Is es qui quid sis nesci9.s {Cic, ad Fam. y. 12. 6), nor 
care you the person not to know what you are. 

119 In this sense i- is often followed by tit : thus, 

Ln «um res rSdiit iam IScum, ut sit nScessum {Ter. Haut. n. 
3. 118), matters are at last come to stuck a state that it is neces- 
9oary. 

b. gui-, qtuhy &o. 

120 The relatiye quo- or qua- and qui- agrees like other adjeotiyes 
with its noun if expressed : as, 

Intellexit diem inst&rS qu5 dis frumentum mStlri SportSret 
{Caes, B. G. I. 16), he saw thai the day was dose at hand, 
on which day it was required that he should measure out the 
com, 

Gaussam dicU e& ISgS qu& l6g6 sSn&tSres BXSti. tSnenttLr {dc, p. 
Clu. 57. 156), he is making his defence under a law by which 
law senators alone are bownd. 
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1121 In the sentences just given the nonn is expressed twice oyer. 
This repetition is unnecessary ; and commonly the noun which 
should accompany the relative is omitted, so that the relative 
agrees with the antecedent noun in number and gender, but has 
its case determined by its own clause : as, 

Ab r^Uquis princlplbus qui banc temptandam fortunam non 

existlm&bant (Caes. B. G. vii. 4), by the other chiefs who 

thought that this risk ought not to be run, 
IntrOmisSIs Multibus, quQs arcessendos clir&ugrat (Caes, B. G. 

y. 56), horsemen having been let into the place, whom he had 

sent for. 
Adeunt pSr Aeduos qu5rum antlqultiis Srat in fids didtSs 

(Caes. B. G. vi. 4), they make their approach by means of 

the Aedui under whose protection the state had been from of 

old. 
Quid u58 banc mlsSram sectamXnl praedam, quXbus ficet iam 

essS fortunatisslmis ? {Caes. B. G. vi. 35) why do jon pursue 

this wretched booty f you who have it in your power ftow to be 

the most fortunate of men f 
Aduers&rios 8u5s & quibus paulo ante Srat eiectiis (Caes. B. G. 

VII. 4), his opponents by whom he had been a little before 

expelled. 

1122 The relative may have a different noun from the sentence to 
which it is attached : as, 

Erat lunS. plSnS., qui dies m&rltlmos aestus maxImOs efflcSrS 
consuSuit (Caes, B. G. iv. 29), it was fidl moon, which day 
visually m/ikes the sea-tides the greatest, 

Cumae, quam Graecl tum urbem t^nSbant (Liv. iv. 44), Cumae, 
which city Greeks then occupied. 

1123 A very common construction consists of the relative and its 
so-called antecedent divided by the other words of the relative 
clause : as, 

H&betis quam pgtistis ^cultatem* (Caes, B. G. vi. 8), you have 
now the opportunity you sought. 

* In sentences such as these it is a common habit in modem printing 
to place the relative clause between commas, whereas the connection is as 
close as between an ordinary adjective and its noun. Indeed it is useful 
to translate such sentences in the exact order of the words : tlius, * In 
the-which-followed winter;' ' The-which-you-sought opportunity.* 
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ISh quae fitetlta est hi&nS (Cbes. B. G. lY. 1), in th€ mrUer 

whdchfollovfecL 
Ad eas quas diximas milnltiOnes (Caei. B. G. iii. 26), to the 

fortifications which we have mentioneoL 

124 In the first and last of the phrases just quoted the noun be- 
longs equally to both clauses. In the following it belongs to the 
relative clause : 

Qu9s in praesentiS. trtblinos mllltum circum se hS.b^t, sS 
sSquI iiibet {Goes, B. G. v. 37), stu;h tribunes of the soldiers 
as he had ahotU him at the moment^ he orders to follow him, 

125 Thus, sometimes the noun of the main clause, more commonly 
that of the relative clause, is omitted. But if the noun be sepa- 
rated from the main verb bj the relative clause, it sometimes 
takes its case from the relative clause, to which it is nearer : as, 

P6pulo ut placerent qu4s fecisset fSkbulas {Ter, And. prol. 3), 
that the plays he wAghL write shordd please the people, 

Yrbem quam st&tui^ uestrast ( Virg. A. j. 577)^ the city which I 
am setting up is yaturs, 

126 An antecedent is not always necessary : as, 

NSc Srat quod scrlbSrem {Cic. ad Att. xn. 9), nor was ^here any 

thing to write, 
AssKquSrS quod uls (Cm?, ad AtL zi. 7. 3), you vfUl obtain what 

you with, 
H&bebis quoi des littSrfis {dc. ad Att. xi. 13. 5), you wiU have 

some one to send a letter by. 
Interuenit Snim quoi mStuistI credC nS salud c&pXtS nSgSrS 

non posses {Cic. PhiL IL 38. 99), /or there suddenly stepped 

forward one to whom you were afraid^ IsuppoeCy you coidd 

not say no without getting your head broken, 
FjutQ* qudd ftuGbfis {Ebr, Sat 1. 1. 94), having acquired what 

you longed for. 
B^ne est cul Deiis obtillit parcS. quod sStIs est m&nu {Eor, Od. 

m. 16. 43), 'tis wdl with him to whom the Deity has offered 

with frugal hand what is enough, 
IKes deindS praestltHtft cftplt&IisquS poen& qui non rSmlgrasset 

EOmam singtUos mStu su5 quemque SbGdientls f^t (Idv, 

* Here quod auebas may be considered as a noun in the ablative. 

y2 
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Yi. 4), a day was then namedy and capital punishment hdd 
out to any one who shovld not hy that day have returned to 
Honte iJiere to live, and this decisive measure made them all 
obedient y each individtial being infl/uenced by fear for himsdf, 
Praemia atque liSnSres qui mllXt&rS sScum u91uissentprop5suit 
{Liv, XXIII. 15), he hdd out rewards and honours to such as 
should be willing to serve under him,* 

1127 Such omissions fall for the most part under the four following 
heads : a. where the antecedent, if expressed, would be in the 
same case as the relative ; b. where the verb immediately precedes 
or follows, and thus shows the connection ; c, short relative 
phrases, where the antecedent would be a nominative or accusa- 
tive ; d. an antecedent dative before qul.t 

1128 The relative in short phrases sometimes adapts its case to the 
main sentence : as, 

Quem utdebltur praeftcies (Cic. ad Att. vi. 3. 2), you ufiR place 
at the head of tlie business whom you think proper. 

Qu5 consu6rat interuallo hostis sSquItiir (Caes, B. G. i. 22), he 
follows the enemy at the interval he was accustomed to,X 

Baptim quibus quisquS p5tSrat Sl&tls {Liv. i. 29), each hastily 
carrying out what he could. 

1129 When a relative referring to the preceding sentence is sepa- 
rated from its verb (or other governing word) by a conjunction or 
relative, it is convenient in the translation to substitute for the 
relative some proper form of the pronoun * he' or * this,' with an 
English conjunction if need be : as, 

Quod postquam barbSrt fiSri &nlmaduert5runt (Caes. B. G. m. 

15), btU when the barbarians saw that this was being done. 
QuSd iibi audltum est (Caes. B. G. iii. 18), and when this was 

heard. 

1130 When a relative is connected in meaning with two clauses, it 
generally adapts its case to the secondary clause, if that precedes 
the main clause : as, 

* See also examples under § 1226, and Liv. iii. 19. 6. 

+ This was probably at first owing to the similarity in sound between 
gut and cut or quoi, so that the case d would be virtually included in a ; 
and then extended to the plural. 

t The English often omit the relative, which however must always be 
supplied in translating into Latin. 
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Ib Snim fuSram, quoi* cum llc5ret magnSs ex 6ti5 fructus cfi- 
pSrS, non dtLbIt3,uSrim m6 grS-uissiimis tempestS.tlbtLs ob- 
uium ferrg {Cic, R. P. i. 4. 7), for I had been one, who hamnig 
it in my power to derive great advantages from repose, stiU 
did not hesitate to face the nvost fearfvl storms. 

Nam quid dS me dicam, quoi iit omniS. contingant quae u51o, 
ISvSjrl non possum ? (Cic, ad Att. xii. 23. 4) /or what shoidd 
I say of myself when, though every thing should befall tm thai 
I wish, still I could not he relieved ? 

Is quit albiis atemS fuSrit ign5ras {Cic, Phil. n. 16.41), one of 
whom you cannot say whether he was white or black, 

Quem nisi S&guntlnum scSliis S.glts,ret, resplcSret prtffectO <Sra 
(Ziv. XXI. 41), and if Heaven's curse for his crimes at SagtMV' 
tum had not been pttrsuing him, assuredly he would have looked 
back at Sc. 

30. 1 When two relative clauses are combined (as by 8t, qu5, <fec.), 
and the cases of the two relatives should strictly speaking be dif- 
ferent, the second may sometimes be omitted, when it would be a 
nominative or accusative : as, 

Bocchus cum pgditlbus quos YSlux adduxSrat, nSque in priorS 
pugna affugrant, postrSmam B5m9.norum &ciem inu&dunt 
{Sal. Jug. 101), BocchuSf with the infantry which Vdux had 
brought up, and who had not been present in the preceding 
battle, attack the rear of the Eoman army. J 

130. 2 The adjectives tsli-, tanto-, and tdt, as also the adverbs tarn 
and tum, are used as antecedents to the respective relatives qi^-, 
quanto-, qu5t, quam and quiun. 

.31 The relative § is often used in parentheses with the sense of 
the logical pronoun i- or eo- : as, 

* Bather than qui cum mihi Kceret, &c. Hence probably we should 
read in Phil. ii. 7. 17t hoc uero ne P, quidem Clodius dixit unquam, quoi 
quia iure fui inimicus, doleo a te omnibus uitiia iam esse superatum. 

f Had the ignoras preceded albus, the phrase would have been quem 
ignoras^ &c. 

X Sometimes the proper case of t- is supplied in the second clause, 
as eos in CHc. de Clar. Or. 74. 258. 

§ So also the relative adverb ut is used for «to or ita in Ter, Ph. v. 2. 
9, Haud scio hercle (ut homost) an muiet animum, * I am only too much 
afraid &ith (knowing the fellow*s character) he may change his mind.' 
Compare Hec. iii. 5,10, Sio sum, * it is my way.* 
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Quod 81 mihi permlsisses, qui metis &m8r in te est, conftdssem 
{Cic, ad Fam. yii. 2. 1), vfhereas if you had left this matter 
aUogether to me, sttch is my affection for you, I should Iiave 
settled it. 

Quod 81 f&cit, qufi impiidentiast {Cie. p. Rose. Com. IS. 45), if 
he does this (and he has impudence enough to do it), i&c, 

1131. 1 Logical pronouns, — and we here indude, besides i- or eo-, all 
the pronouns so used, as ho- (§ 1095)^ illo- (§ 1103), and quo- 
(§ 1131), — are at times used in immediate agreement with a sub- 
stantive, where a genitive of the pronoun with rel might have been 
expected : as. 

Hoc mStu latins uSg&rX prohlbebat {Caes, B. G. y. 19), hy the 
cdarm which thence arose he prevented (the troops) from wan- 
dering dbotU to any great distance. 

Haec quidem est perHicIlis defensiO (Cic, de Fin. til 11.36), 
the defence of this at any rate is a very easy matter » 

1132 I-dem, 

I-d^n iome is employed in manj constructions, the chief of 
which are the following : 

Impftl nostn terrfirumque illSxum Idem est extrSmum (Cic. 

de Prov. Con. 13. 33), oiw empire and that country have now 

the sam£ boundary, 
QuaerlttLr XdemnS sit pertln&cia et persSuSrantiS (Cic, Top. 23. 

87), the question is, whether obstinacy and perseverance be the 

sam>e thing. 
Ac&dSmlciis St Idem rh6tdr (Cic. N. D. tl1.1\ an ctcademician 

and at the same time a professed speaker. 
Animus te erga est Idem ac fuit (Ter, Haut. n. 3. 24), my fed- 

ing towards you is the same om it was. 
Idem &beunt qui u6nSrant (Cic. de Tin. iy. 3. 7), they go away 

the same that they came,* 
ESdem 1^5 rSs est qu&si «& p^uni& l6gS.t& ndn esset (Cic, de 

Leg. II. 21. 53), the matter stands in the same position m if 

ihe said money had never been left. 
Idem nSgas quidquam certi possS r^Srlrl, idem t6 compSnssS 

dizisti (Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 19« 63), on the one hand j/ou sa^ 

* With their opinioxifl unaltered. 
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that nothing certain can he found hy man, and yet on the other 
hand you also said thai you had discovered so and so. 
KSque ego &lltSr accSpi ; intellexl tS>mSn Idem {Cic. ad Fam. 
IX. 15.3), nor did I take it otherwise ; I saw however at the 
same time <&c» 

33 The construction with a dative or with cum belongs to the 
poets and the later writers : as, 

Eodem mScum pS>trS gSnlttis {Tac. Ann. xy. 2), sprung from the 

same father as myself, 
Inulttim qui seruS>t, Xd6m f^lt occidenti (Hor. ad Pis. 467), 

who saves a mShi against his will does the samjt as one who 

JciUs him. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

34 The use of the interrogative pronouns qui-, iitgro- <fec. falls 
under the two heads of direct^ and indirect questions; the former 
having commonly the indicative,t the latter nearly always the 
subjunctive: as, 

Direct questions : 
Quis tu es? {Ter. And. iv» 1.11) who are you? 
Quid Xgltur sXbi uolt pStgr ? {Ter, And. n. 3. 1) what does my 

father mean then ? 

Indirect questions : 
Quid rgtineat per t6 mSmlnit, non quid amlsSrit {Cic, p. Deiot. 

13. 36), he remevnbers what he retains through youy not what 

he has lost, 
Qi^lis sit S.nlmiis, ipse &nlmus nescit {Cic, Tusc. L 22. 53), 

what sort of thing the soul is, the soul itsdf knows not, 

* In the direct question the English language puts the nominative 
after the verb or its auxiliary, except indeed when the question is about 
the nominative itself and begins with ' who,' ' which,' or * what.' Secondly, 
an interrogative pronoun or particle commences the sentence, unless in- 
deed the question be about the act itself, in which case the verb or its 
auxiliary comes first. Thirdly, the mark of interrogation (?) is placed at 
the end of the sentence. On the other hand, the indirect interrogative is 
always attached to some word or phrase, generally to a verb. Secondly, 
the nominative, as in ordinary sentences, always precedes its verb. Thirdly, 
it is not entitled to the mark of interrogation. 

t See below. 
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Both: 
Quid &cttUl foistis t Qoamquam qmd &etfbl foSiltiifl dtlbltem, 
cum uldeam quid fScSrltSs f {Cie. p. Lig. 8. 24) what wndd 
you have done f And yet am I to dovht what you would have 
done, when I see what you actually have done t 

Both: 
Quid nunc flet ? Quid flat rdg3<s ! {Ter. Ad. m. 1. 1} whdxt wiU 
become of us now F What will become of us, ask you F 

1135 A question is sometimes asked with a participle dependent 
upon the main verb, in which case it is oommonlj necessary for 
the English translator to substitute a verb fbr that participle, and 
at the same time to insert a relative before the original verb : as, 

YndS pgtitum hOc in m6 i^Is ? (Hor, Sat. i. 4. 79) whence didst 
thou get this stone {which) thou throwest at me? 

Quibus m5s undS dsductiis Am&z8ni& sScfLrl dextrS£ Sbarmet, 
quaergrS distilll {Hor. Od. iy. 4.18), but whence derived the 
custom which with Amazonian axe equips their arm, I ask 
not now, 

C5gItS.tS quantis lS>b5rlbu8 fundSktum impSrium, quanta uirttitS 
st&bllltam llbert&tem unS. nox paen6 d6l€rit (Cic, in Oat. 
IV. 9. 19), consider what labour was employed to found that 
empire, what valour to establish that liberty which a single 
night has alm^ost annihilated. 

1136 Occasionally two questions are included in one sentence, and 
require to be separated in the traiislation : as. 

Nihil iam lUiud quaer^rS debetis, nisi tit&r iitri insXdias f^rit 
(Cic. p. Mil. 9. 23), you have now nothing dae to inquire into 
but this, which of the two plotted against the other's life^ which 
had his life so endangered. 

OStSrOrum mlsgr&bllidr 0r3,ti5 f uit commSmSrantium ex quantis 
^plbus quo reccldissent Elarth&glniensium rSs (ZtV. xxx. 
42), the language of the rest was still more affecting, as Ihey 
dwdt upon the powerful station from which, and the low depth 
to which the state of Carthage ufosfaUcH. 

1137 It may be observed, that the Latin language employs the in- 
direct interrogation much more frequently than the English, which 
often prefers a mere relative with an antecedent substantive^ or a 
substantive alone : as, 
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Nunc quid ^endum sit consldgrlLtg {Cic, p. leg. Man. 2.6), 
consider now the btisiness which you have to transact, 

Non sum praedlcllturus quanta illg res dSmI mllltiaequS gech 
sSrit (Cic, p. leg, Man. 16. 48), / am not going to proclaim 
the greatness of his achievements at home and abroad, 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, &o. 

38 The simple qui- any is an enclitic,^ and cannot occupy the 
first place in a sentence. 

Omni& semper quae m^strS,tiis illS dicet, s^undls aurlbus, 
quae ab nostrtim quo dicentiir aduersis acclpistis ? {Liv, vi. 
40) toiU you always receive with a favourable ear what those 
magistrates say^ and with an unfavourable ear what is said 
hy any ofusf 

39 The use of this word is frequent in sentences beginning with 
the relative or relative adverbs, and after si, nisi, n6, num : as, 

lam illis prOmissis standum nOn est, quae coacttis quis mStfi 
prGmlsit {Cic, de Off. 1. 10. 32), lasdyy there is another dass 
of promises which are not binding^ viz. those which one makes 
Wider the compulsion of fear, 

Qa6 quis uersutior est, hoc inulsior {Cic. de Off. ii. 9. 34), the 
more crafty a man is, the more is he disliked, 

Vbi sgm^l quis p6igrau8rlt, el credl posteft nOn ^portet (Cic, p. 
Bab. Post. 13. 36), when a man has once forsworn himsdf, 
he should Wit afterwards be believed, 

N6m qu5d 6l5quentiae nestlgium app&ret ? {Cic. de Or. i. 9. 
37} is there any trace of doquence to be seen f 

WSJb&xi ISglbus sanctum, si quis quid dS rS publlcSi f^S. ac- 
c9p8rlt, iiti ad m&gistr&tum defSrat, nSuS cum quo Slid 
commtinlcet {/Does, B. G. vi. 19), they have it provided for 
hy lawy that if any one hear any thing by report on matters 
of state, he sftall lay it before the authorities, and not com" 
municate it to any other person. 

Si qui gr&uiorS aolnSre accepto Squ5 dScldSrat, circumsistsbant 
(Caes, B. G. i. 48), whenever any one at all severely ummded 
feUfrom his horse, they formed around him, 

* This of course does not prevent the compounds siqui-, nequi', &c. 
fiom being emphatic. 
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1140 In the phrases with sl-qui-, the main sentence has no connect- 
ing pronoun, the sl-qui- clause itself performing the office of a 
noun : as, 

Si quid est pabiili* obruunt nlu6s {Liv, xxi. 37), what fodder 
there m, is buried under the snow, 

1141 AUqui- 9omey any, is always emphatic, and is opposed to such 
words as aU, my^ch^ none : as, 

Ynum &llquem ndmln&tS {Cic. p. Clu. 66. 185), name some one 

or other. 
Si nOs &d &llquam &lXcuius commddi SUquando rSctLpSrandl 

spem fortune rSseruS,uit, miniis est erratum & nObis {Cic. 

ad Fam. xiv. 4. 1), ifforturie has reseroed tufor any chance 

(however smaU) of recovering at any time {however distant) 

any thing desirable (m ^ digktest degree\ then our error 

has been less. 
Est istuc quidem ^liquid, sed nSqi^uam In ist5 sunt omni& 

{Cic, de Sen. 3. 8), what you say is, Igranty somdkingy hat 

it by no means indvd-es the whole. 
Si uIs esse &llquldt {Juv. i. 74), if thou unshest to he somebody 

in the world* 

1142 The substantivet qui-quam and adjective ullo- sigvfy «wy (^ 
only one, and no matter what that one may be), and are used in 
negative, interrogative, conditional and comparative sentences: 

as, 

SInS sSciis n6m5 quidquam tSJS cOn&ttLr {Cic. de Am. 12. 42), 

without companions no one attempts any sv/ih thing. 
IdcircO c&plte et stipercllils est rasis, ne ullum pllum uM b^ni 

h&berS dlcattlr {Cic. p. Rose. Com. 7. 20), he goes with his 

head and his eyebrows shaved, that he may not be said to have 

a single hair of respectability about him. 
Et quisquam lunonis ntimgn &doret PraetSrefi? {Virg, A. i. 52) 

and is any one after this to worship the divinity of Juno f 

* Thus, si quid estpahuli may be considered to be the accusative case 
after the verb obruunt. 

f So Juvenal, if we may trust the best and the majority of the Hss. 
(Madvig.) — Cicero uses both sum aliquis and sum aliguid, 

t Qui-quam however is at times an adjective, and uHo' at times ft 
substantive, in speaking of persons : as, qui-quam, Ter. Haut i. 1. 39, 
Plaut. Ps. III. 2. 62 ; ullo-, Cues. B. G. i. 8. 3, lAv. v. 40, do. ad Fam. 
XIII. 26. 1. 
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Knm census ullum Animal, quod sangulnem h&beat, sInS corde 

essS possS ? {Cic. de Div, i. 62. 119) now do pou think that 

any animoil that has blood can exist without a heart ? 
Si Tills, mea S.ptid t@ commeiid§.tio uSIuit, haec at u&leat r5g5 

{Cic, ad Fam. xiii. 40), if any reco^nmendation of mine ever 

had weight with youy I beg thai this may, 
Quamdiu quisquam grit, qui te dSfendSre audeat, ulu6s {Cic, 

in Oat. I. 2. 6), as long as there is a single living being who 

dares to defend yov,y you shaU live. 
Cuiuis potest accidere, quod cuiqu&m potest {Syr. ap. Sen. de 

Tranq. An. 11), that may happen to every one^ which may 

happen to any one. 
Kihll est exiti5sius clult9.t{bus quam quidquam ^l per uim 

{Cic. de Leg. m. 18. 42), nothing is more pernicious to a state 

than thai violence should be resorted to in any thing, 

3 Qm-piam is used like SiUqui- 'J*^ 

Quaeret quispiam {Cic, in Rull. n. 8. 20), some one will ash, 
ForsltSiU SiXquIs S.llquando Siusm5dl quidpiam f6cSri(t {Cic, IL 

Verr. n. 32. 78), perhaps some one will som£ time or other 

have do7ie something of this hind, 
PScuniam si quoipiam fortuna &d@mit, aut si SiXcuitis Sripuit 

iniuriS, t&men consol&ttLr hdnest^s Sgestatem {Ctc, p. 

Quinct. 16. 49), if numey be tahen from any one by misfor- 

tunCf or wrested from him by the violence of some one^ stiU 

iniegrity is a consolation to poverty, 

4 Qui-uls and qui-ltibet any you please are universal affirmatives, 
and may often be translated by every one ;t as. 

Aba quiuls hCmXnS bSnlflcium acclpgrg gaudeas {Ter, Ad. n. 

3. 1), one would be glad to receive afavov/rfrom any one, 
Mihi quiduis s&t est {Plavi, MiL Gl. in. 1. 155), for me any 

thing is enx/ugh, 
Non cululs hSmlnl continglt fidirS Cdrintbum {Hor, Ep. l 17. 

36), it is not every man*s lot to visit Corinih. 

* Except that it has never the meaning of ' something important,* 
which aitquir often has. 

f A superlative may often be substituted for them ; as for example 
in the following sentences : ' the greatest stranger,* ' the least quantity,' 
* only the most fortunate.' 

S 



Qaem iTtiii ? QofmWift, ^oio il^oem {Cie, And, Pir. n. 
43L 13^ wkam am I to iaie for mof yuide f Amy hody yem 
/ZeoM, ynfwided it it mmAcdy. 

1144. 1 Qiii-qii£ O^. quiaqo^^) ^venfj off taktm. eadk hf «te^, is oppoeed 
to finiaeno- oH tmiled as a wkoU. See fnmplff imder § 1057, a, 
i.c' 

1145 Qoi-dam tome is used both geDenllj, and in lefieienoe to par- 
ticolar objectt which we either cannot or do noi dioose aocontdj 
to define. Henoe it is often employed to soften some strong me- 
t^bor or e;»thet : 

Sed simt qnidam**' Itl adoe absdni lit In IMtdrnm nttmSnmi 

n£nIrS non posnnt {Cic. de Or. i. 25. 115), ta ^ere art in 

fact some of mo Mnmusieal a wcice that tkey can newer he ad- 

miUed into the numler oforaion. 
Aocanit qnidsm, ndt6s mlhl numlnS tantom {Hbr. Sit. i. 9. 3), 

t^tre runs up a certain perwn huntn to me by mame oUnA. 
ShapJk pognas nanaty qnod qnldamj fiUdt (TVr. K m. 2. 29^ 

nor doeM he tali qf hie hatdes, a* a eertain peraon does. 
BXtxi &iim qaendam iciileam oontiimSli& qnem p&tl nM b^ 

difflcilliime possant (Cie. u. Yerr. m. 41. 95)^ /or insult hag 

in fact a eort of eting in Uj ukiih a gendeman can with the 

yreateet dificvdty endure, 
Fidt gnim mlrlftcos qoldam in Crasso piid^^ {Gic, de Or. i. 26. 

122), for there wot in fact in Crattut a bashfiUnesa I had 

almost called aetounding. 

1146 QYii-canqag is commonlj an adjective, and is used in three 
ways (of which however the first is by &r the most common) : <x. 
as every one whoy in the same way as the ordinary relative is used ; 
h. without any antecedent, but so as to admit the insertion of sach 
words as no matter before the who ; c, in the sense of 9ome one or 
otheTy the best I can, 

a, Qa5d Srit comquS nlsom, SgSs {Cic, de ¥m, rv. 25. 69), 

tphatever you think proper^ you, wiU do. 

b. Quocunque in Idco quis est. Idem est el senstts {Oie, ad Fam. 

VI. 1. 1), wherever a person is, hisfedings are the same. 

« See also § 349. 

f Here Cicero has no particular persons in view. 

X Here there is a particular person in yiew, viz. the braggart Tfazaio. 
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€, Quae 8Sii3.n p5t8nmt, qu&cunquS''^ r&tiOnS sftn&bO (Cic. in 
Gat. II. 5. 11), what parts admit ofheing healed, ItciU heal 
in the best v>ay I can, 

.4n Qui-qui-t is commonly a substantive, and is used chiefly in 
the sense of no matter whoy &c. ; but at times as a relative in 
grammatical connection with the main clause : 

Ago gr&tias, quOquo SuXmO f&cls {Cic, Phil. n. 13. 33), / ihanJc 

ywLy no matter with whatfeding you do it* 
QuicquXd auctdrit&tS possum, Id omnS tibi pollXce5r (Cic, p. 

leg. Man. 24. 69), whatever power I poueu in my name, 1 

promise you the whole of it. 

148 The chief constructions of &Iio-]: one, som^e, other, are the fol* 
lowing : 

Aliiid est m&lSdicSre, &litid accussfirS {Cic. p. Gael. 3. 6), it is 

one thing to abuse, one to accuse. 
Quae minus tuta Srant, &li& fossis, &li& uallls, &li& turrlbus 

mtinisbat {Liv, xxxii. 5), the parts which were less protected, 

he was fortifying, som>e with ditches, some with palisades, 

some with towers, 
Ipsi inter se &lils &lil prGsunt {Cic. de Off. i. 7. 22), they them- 

selves mutually assist one another. 
Me qu5tldie &litid ex &lio impWt {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 19), for 

myself, one thing after another hinders me every day, 
Equltes Slii 2Qi& dllapsi sunt {Idv, xliv. 43), the cavalry slipped 

off, som/e by one route, som>e by another, 
lussit SIi5s S.llbi fMSrS {Liv, xliv. 33), he ordered them to dig, 

9ome in one place, tome m another. 
QuStannIs &lium atque &lium d^^mlnum sortiunttir {Liv, xxxi. 

29), they take the chance of the lot every year, first for one 

master, then for another, 
TImeO ne &liud credam atque &liad§ nuntiSs {Ter, Hec v. 4.4), 

* Poiero might have been inserted. 

t The use of qui-qid'- in the sense of qw-ipte is very rare, at any rate 
in the best writers. 

% That alio- did not originally mean difference is shown by the &ct 
that aUqui' is connected with it, and that its other derivative altero^ in 
itself never signifies difference. 

§ This shows the way in which atque alone came to be used after alUh. 



lam afraid that I am ^immg credit to cme tking^ and you 
oiKrtvng anotkar, 

Longe Slii ndbis ac in acripe&ns mmtiantttr (Cie. ad Att. xi. 
10. 2X the accounts brought to ut differ widdyfrom what you 
write. 

Kite Uifis easem atquS nunc som {Cie, ad Fam. i. 9.21), / 
should not have been a different person from what I now am. 

Lax longe Uiast, soils et* IjchnOTom {Cic, p. CaeL 28.67), there 
is a wide difference in the light of the sun and of a lamp. 

Lut&tid qnae &li& res qnam cfi&ltas nictoriam dWtt (X»v. 
xxn. 14) what else but rapidity gape Lutatius the victory ? 

Quid £nim Uiud quam admSnendi essCtls at morem tritdXtom 
& p&tilbas sero&retite t {Liv, xxn. 60) for what else would 
there have been to do but to remind you of the duty cfmain' 
taining a custom handed down by your fathers ? 

Qald est dlcSre Uiud, Qoia indignos aestr& a^ont&tS crefttOiI 
nOn estis, nScessItfttem nobis creandl qnos non noltite im- 
ponam ? {Liv. yi. 40) what is this but to say : Since you wiU 
not willingly elect unworthy persons, I wiU impose on you the 
necessity of decting those whom you do not like f 

Bd^uit, nmnquXd Uind ferret piaet^ arcam {fJic. de Or. n. 
69. 279), he asked whether he was carrying any thing else be- 
sides a chest, 

1149 AltSro- is used in the following constructions, being always 
limited to one of two, or the second of many : 

Quorom alt^r exerdtum penlldit, alter nendldit (Cic. p. Plane. 

35. 86), of whom one has lost, the other has sold an army. 
AltSilt dlmlcant ; altSri uictorem tXment {Oc. ad Fam. vi. 3. 

4), the one party stake aU upon war, the other look with terror 

to the conqueror, 
Miluo est quoddam bellum qu&^ nS.tur&lS cum coruo ; ergo 

altSr altSriiis du& frangit {Cic, N. D. n. 49. 125), between the 

kite and the crow there is, as it were, a sort of natural toar; 

consequently each breaks the other's eggs. 
AltSrif altSros SiXquantum attrluSrant {Sal, Jug. 79), each 

nation hid considerably reduced the power of the other, 

* When et or qite are used in these phrases, the things compared are 
brought together. A pause too should precede. Atque is not so limited. 

f See the note to § 324. 
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YterquS nibnSras plSntis, alt^r altSr& dS caussa h&betiir {Cic, 

Somn. Sc. 2), both nimheri are aeeoutUed fuU^ the one for 

one reasony the other for another, 
Omnes quorum In alt^rius m&nft iilt& p^sltast (Oid. p. Qoinct. 

2. 6), all those whose lives are in the hands of another, 
Tti nunc Sris altSr ftb illo ( Virg, Buc. y. 49), thou shaU now be 

next after him. 
Ad Brutum nostrum hoe llbrOs altSros quinquS mittemtbi {Cic, 

Tusc. Y. 41. 121), we shdU send to ow friend Brutus this 

second set of five hooks, 
AltSrum tantum Squltlbus diulsit {Idv, x. 46), he gave to each 

horse-soldier as much again, 

49.1 NSml^n- no many no one, though properlj a substantive, is 
found with appellations of persons, as nSmo cluls no citizeriy n6mo 
BOm&niis no Romany nemo quisquam no one whatevery where how- 
ever cluls, B^m&niis, quisquam, may be regarded themselves as 
adjectives. In place of the genitive and dative nuUliis and nulld 
are preferred. 

PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

50 The pronominal adverbs,* especially by the old writers, were 
often used as adjectives in connection with nouns : as, 

Tgque Ibidem peruoluam in ItitS {Ter, And. iv. 4. 38), and I 

will give yov, a good rolling in the sams mud. 
Quid Sg5 nunc S.gam nisi in angiilum S>lIquo &beam % {Ter, Ad. 

v. 2. 9) what am I to do nowy hut take mysdf off into some 

quiet comer f 
Yenit medit4tus ^licunde ex sol6 loco (TVr . And. ii. 4. 3), /^ is 

just comcy after conning his lessony from some solitary place, 
Modo qu4ndam uidi uirginem hie uiciniaet {Ter, Ph. i. 2. 46), 

Ijust now saw a maiden in this neighbourhood. 
Quo tendltis inquit ; Qui gSniis ; und8 d5m5 ? {Virg, A. viii. 

113) whither haste ye, says he; who by race ; from what home f 
Indldem ex Achaia 5riundl {Liv, xxv. 15), sprung from the same 

A.chaia, 
Indldemne ex AmeriS. ? {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 27. 74) what from 

the same Ameria f 

* Those forms of course being selected which accord with the relation 
of place expressed in the accompanying phrase, 
f Hie uidniaey both datives. See § 952. 

z2 
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llfil The reUtive adverbs, like the relatiTe itself aie often used 
without an expressed antecedent : as, 

Pergam qud coepi hoc It& (Ter. Hec i. 2. 119), / will eofUinue 
this Journey of mine to the place I started for. 

Si r&n seruassem, fdit abi n^tiosos teem (Plant, Trac i. 2. 
38), if I had saved my mofiey^ I should have had something 
to employ mysdf upon. 

Est, dis gratia, ^de haec fiant {Ter. Ad. i. 2.41), there is, 
thanks to the gods, the wherewithal to do this. 

y&g&rl qua aSlit {Cic, de Or. i. 16. 70), to wander along what- 
ever road he pleases. 

1161. 1 The adverbs of all pronouns used logically, especially those 
connected with the relative, maj refer to antecedents of any 
gender or number, bo that undS, for example, stands for Sb or ex 
quo, qu& or quXbiis, qud for In or ad quem &c., tLbi for in qu5 
&c. : as, 

Omnibtls undS pStlttlr, hoc con^ d^Srim {Cie. ad Fam. vn. 

Ih I), to all defendants in a suit I would give this advice. 
Potest fiSri, iit Is undS te audissS dldts, Ir&tus dixSrit {Oie. de 
Or. n. 70. 285), it may he that the person from whom you 
say you heard it said so in anger. 
NSquS praeter t6 quisquam fuit, iibi nostrum ius contra illOs 
obtlnSrSmiis (Cic. p. Quinct. 9.34), nor was there besides 
you any one b^ore whom we could maintain our right against 
them, 
H5mo &piid eos qu5 sQ conttQit grfttiOstls {Oic, n. Yerr. it. 18. 
38), a man of influence among those to whom he betook him- 
sdf 
Omni& qu& ulsiis 8rat constr&ta armis {Sal. Jug. 101), aU the 
ground along which the eye could see was bestrewn with arms. 

VERB. 

Pebsons, Nuhbeb, &c. 

1152 The verb agrees in number and person with the agent (or no- 
minative), and where it contains a participle, in gender also. 

1152. 1 Where there are two nominatives to a verb, the verb either, a. 
adapts itself to both, taking the plural form ; or, b. to the nearer 
nominative. 
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a. Haec nSque 8go nSquS til f^clmiis* i^er. Ad. i. 2. 23), tnu^ 

neither I nor you ever acted tktts. 
Caster et Pollux ex Squis pugn9,rS ulsl sunt (Cic, N. D. n. 2. 6), 

Castor and Pollux appeared fighting on horseback, 
h Et tu St omnSs homines sciunt {Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 8. 1), yem 

and aU men know. 
SSnatus pdptilusquS K5mSiiiis intellSglt {Cic. ad Fam. V. 8. 2), 

the senate and people of Eome perceive. 
Emissae eo cohortes quattuSr et 0. Annius praefectiis (Sal, 

Jug. 77), there were sent ov/t to that place fowr battalions and 

C, Annius as governor. 

L52. 2 But of course when the compound sentence does not admit of 
being broken up into separate parts, a plural verb is required : as, 
Itis St iniuri& n&turIL dliudlcanttLr {Cic, de Leg. 1. 16.44), right 
and wrong are nalv/raUy distin^guished from each other, 

152. 3 The second person, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
where we might also say ' a man.' (See § 1224.) 

152. 4 The third person plural, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
especially with the adverb uolg5 promiscuxmsLy : as, aiunt they say^ 
fSrunt they carry the news about, they rt^ort, 

[52. 5 The compound tenses formed with fu- are rarely used. When 
found beside those with Ss- they denote more forcibly precedence 
in point of time : as, 

LSges, quum quae latae sunt, tum uSr5 quae pr5mulgatae fu6- 
runt {Cic, p. Sest. 25. 55), both those laws which were passed, 
and above all those which (fhough never passed) were duly 
adveitised, 
Arm& quae fixa in p&rigtibus fugrant, ea htimi sunt inuentS 
{Cic, de Div. i. 34. 74), arms, which had previously been fixed 
up on the walls, were found on the ground, 
NSque S.llter CamutSs interficiendl Tasgetil consilium fiiissS 
capturos, nSque EburonSs ad castr& uenttlros essS {Caes. B. 
G. V. 29), bui for this Qie said) neither would the Carnutes 
have conspired {as they had done) to put Tasgetius to death, 

* It need scarcely be noticed that 'we^has a twofold meaning, includ- 
ing with the first person sometimes the second person — ego et tu, ego ei 
U08 ; sometimes the third, ego et hie. So also ' you' may include several 
persons addressed together, tu et tu; or may denote ' you* and ' he,' ' you* 
and' they,' &c. 
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nor wndd the Ebwrcnu have hem marching {a$ Ihey then 
were) to the camp, 

1152. 6 F9rem <tc. is used in compound tenses by manj wiiten* pre- 
dsel J as essem is. 

1152. 7 The compound tenses made up of fii- with the participles in 
t&ro and endo are used only in hypothetical phrases : see §§ 709 
to 721, and 1214. 

IimicAmnB Moon. 

1152. 8 The indicative is employed in affirming, denying, and asking 
questions. The chief uses of this mood and its several tenses have 
been already stated.t Moreover, it is evidently sufficient to point 
out the cases where the other moods are required. Hence all fur- 
ther remark upon the indicative is nearly superfluous. However, 
it may still be useful to draw special attention to those cases where 
error is not uncommon. 

1153 Conditional sentences may be divided into two general heads : 
1. those which put an imaginary case, the non-existence of which 
is implied in the very terms, and which are here called hypothe- 
tical, such as, ' If he were here, he would teU us,' or ^ If I had 
been ill, I should have consulted the physician ;' in which cases 
it is clearly implied that ' the person spoken of is ru)t present, 'that 
* I was nU ill ' 2. Those suppositions which may be the fieu^ or 
not, so far as the speaker professes to know, as, ^ If I receive the 
letter, I will forward it.' This distinction being understood, it 
may be stated that conditional sentences of this second class have 
nearly always the indicativet in Latin in both clauses, although 
the English language may have the subjunctive : thus, 

Erras si id crSdls {Ter, Haut. i. 1.63), you are mistaken if you 

believe that, 
PerfidStur bellum, si urgSmiis obsessos (ZtV. v. 4), the war wiSl 

hefmshed^ if we at once press the besieged, 
8i qu5d Srat grandS uas, laeti adfSrSbant ; si mlniis eiusmddl 

quippiam u6nan pdtugrant, ill& quldem certS pr5 ISpusctQis 

c&pi6bantur, pS>tellae pS>tSrae turIbtLl& {Cic» n. Terr. iv. 

* As SalluBt, Livy, and fhe poets, bat not Cicero, 
t See §§ 451-478 and 575-591. 
X But see below. 
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21. 47), */ any great vessel fell in their way, they brought it 

to him with joy ; ha if they were unaJtHe to run down any 

thing of that sort, then at any rate they would catch him as a 

sort of leveret y ajUaJU, a chalice^ a censer, 
Apud mS slqtiXd Srlt SiusmSdl, me imprudente Srlt (Cic, ad 

Att. 1. 19. 10)4 in my writings, if any thing of the kind exist, 

it will exist wiihovi my knowledge. 
Si qui aut prla&tiis aut pdptLltis e5rum dScrSto non stStit, 8&- 

crlftcils interdlcunt {Caes. B. G. vi. 13), if any party, 

whether an individual or a state, abide not by their decision, 

they forhid them the sacrifices, 
S6t si tu negliris ducere, ibi culpam in te tr&nsferet (TVr. And. 

IL 3. 5), hU if you refuse to marry, then he^U throw the blame 

on you, 
Gr&tissiimum mihi f^cSris, d &d eum ultrO uSnSrls {Cic. ad 

Fam. VII. 21), you will greatly oblige m£ if you will make 

the first move and call u/pmi him.* 

154 Often the indicative mood is in the clause of condition, fol- 
lowed by an imperative, or a subjunctive used as an imperative : 

as, 

Si me dlllgis, postildie k&lend&rum coena &ptid m$ {Cic. ad 

Att. IV. 12), as you love me, dine with me on the second. 

Si quicquam inueuies m6 mentitum, ocddito {Ter, And. v. 2. 
22), ifyoufmd that I have told any falsehood, kill me. 

Si it&st, Returns iit sit officitim suum, F&ciat ; sin aliter de 
h^ re est eius sent6ntia, Eesp6nde&t mi {Ter. Ad. iii. 5.4), 
if the fact be that he will do his duty, why let him do it ; but 
if his purpose in this matter be otherwise, then lei him give 
me an answer, 

66 The indicative mood may be used without si as a condition or 
supposition: thus, 

NSgat quis,t nSgo ; alt, aio {Ter, E. u. 2. 21), a man says 'no, 
I say no ; he says yes, I say yes. 



* It will be here seen that the conjunction may be used with every 
tense of the indicative ; yet it is a common assertion in Latin grammars 
that the subjunctive denotes doubt or contingency, and that «t takes the 
subjunctive. 

t A mark of interrogation is often inserted, but is unnecessary. 
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1156 So also an indicatiye mood at the beginning of a sentence often 
expresses a concession, as introductory to something opposed : as, 

Triumph&uit Sull& ds Mithrldfit^, sSd It& triumphftuit, iit illS 
pulsus regn&ret {Cic* p. leg. Man. 3. 8), true^ SuUa did 
triumph over MUhridcUes^ hut his triumph was of such a 
nature, that the other j though defeated, stUl hdd royal poioer, 

1157 So also the double sluS 8lu8 has the indicative mood : as, 
H5mlnes nj^blles, 8lu8 rect6 sea perpSram f &cSr8 coepSrunt, In 

iitrOque excellunt {Cic. p. Quinct. 8.31), men of famUy^ 
whether they commence a course of good or had condttct, in 
either career hecome distinguished, 

1158 The doubled forms of the relative,''^ and those which have 
cumquS attached to them, take the indicative : as, 

Quidquld grit, scrlbSs {Cic, ad Att. xiv. 1), whatever it he, y&tt 

will write. 
Tu quSiUtus-quantu'st, nil nisi sapifotia's (Ter, Ad. in. 3. 40), 

you, every inch of you, are nothing hvi philosophy. 
Quamqu^mst scelestus, n6n committet h6die unquam iterum 

ut u4pulet (TVr. Ad. n. 1. 5), he he ever so great a scoundrd, 

he wiU not run the risk of a second thrashing today, 
Ytut 6rat, manstim tamen op6rtuit {^er* Haut. l 2.26), no 

Tnatter how it was, he ought stiU to have staid. 
Hoc quoquo Ib5 m6cum Srit {Plaut, AuL in. 3. 1), / will have 

this with TM wherever 1 go. 
Quicunque Is est, el mS prdfltedr Inlmlcum {Cic. ad Fam. x. 

31. 3), whoever that rruin may he, Idedare mysdf his ervemy* 
Deidt&n c5pias, quantaecunquS sunt, nostiilA essS duc5 {Cic. 

ad Fam. xv. 1. 6), the forces of Deiotarus, in their fuU ex- 

tent. Hook upon as ours. 
Qui iibXcunquS teTr3,rum sunt, Ibi est omnS relpubllcae prae- 

sldium {Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 113), and wherever in the world they 

arCf there is every thing that is to guard the country, 

1158. 1 In relative propositions which limit something which is stated 
in general terms, the old writers, and even Cicero at times, used 
the indicative. 

* See § 853-358. 

f Printed in the editions so that the verb wholly disappears ; a com- 
mon error in the text of Terence. 
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0&t5nem u6r5 quis nostrOrum 5r9,tQrum, qui quldem nunc sunt, 
l^t ? {Cic. Brut. 17. 65), hut Catfy—vsho of <ntr orators, at 
least those now living, ever reads ? 

Ex 5r9.t5rlbiis Attlcis antlquisstbnl sunt, quOrum quldem scripts 
constant*, Pgricles St AlcXbX&des {Cic, de Or. n. 22. 93), of 
Athenian orators the oldest, at least arrwng those whose writ- 
ings are authenticated, are Pericles and Alcihiades. 

Quae tibi mandaul, u61im cures, quod sXnS tuft mdlesti& f&cSrS 
pdtSris {Cic, ad Att. i. 5. 8), these commissions Iwovld thanJs 
you to attend to, as far as you shall he ahle toithout inconveni- 
ence to yourself 

Ttl t&men u61im ne intermittas, qu5d Sius f&cSrS p5t6ris, scil- 
bSre ad m6 (Cic, ad Att. xi. 12. 4), you however will Iheg of 
you not cease, so far as you have it in your power, to write to 
me, 

Erus, quantum audio, uxore excldit (Ter, And. n. 5. 12), mas- 
ter, from what I hear, has lost the chance of a wife. 

Nil locist soc6rdiaey Quantum intellexi m6do senis sent6ntiam 
{Ter, And. i. 3. 1), there is no room for stupidity, to judge 
from what I sawjv>8t now of the old m/arCsfeeliTigsA' 

59 Sentences which express repeated action have the indicative in 
the secondary clause in the best authors : as, 

Quum uer essS coepSrat, d&bat 85 l&b5rl {Cic, n. Verr. v. 10. 
27), at the heginning of every spring he gave himsdf up to 
httsiness. 

HostSs ilbi &Uquos singill&ils ex nftui SgrSdientls conspexSrant, 
impSdltCs &d5riSbantiir {Caes. B. G. iv. 26), the enemy, when- 
ever tliey saw any coming out of a ship hy themselves, fdl upon 
them hefore they could get dear. 

Si & persSquendo hostis d6terr6rS nSquIuSrant, disiectSs S. tergO 
circumuSniebant {Sal, Jug. 50), if they could not deter the 
erumy from pu/rsuit, as soon as they were scattered, they kept 
endosing them on the rear. 

* So the Mss., not conatent. 

f In such phrases as : n(m ego te, quod «ctam, unquam ante hune 
Hem fddi {Plant. Meu. iii. 2. 35), sdam is probably an old indicatiye 
corresponding to inquam ; as it must be in haud sciam an ne opus sit 
qmdem {Cic, de Am. 14. 51), and in haud sciam an iusHssumo triumpho 
\lAv. IX. 15). It seems not unlikely that an erroneous interpretation of 
this sciam led to the use of the subjunctiTO in the parenthetic phiaaes, 
quod meminerim, &c. (See § 1 195.) 
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Yt ctliusquS sors excIdSrat, &l&c8r arm& c&pi6bat (Liv.* xxi. 
42), every time the lot of any onefdl out of the urn, ddighted 
he took his arms, 

Epistolabt Tenses. 

1160 The use of the tenses in epistolary writing is occasionallj very 
peculiar. The letters in ancient Italy being sent nearly always by 
private hand, and the roads with the £icilities for travelling being 
very defective, a long time often elapsed between the writing and 
the receiving a letter. Hence it was not uncommon for the wri- 
ter to make allowance for this interval, and to use those tenses 
which were suited to the time when the letter should be read : as, 

EtsI nil sSue hdhebam^ nSuI, quod post acMisset quam dMissem 
ad t6 Phll5gSnI littSras, t&men quum PhXldtlmum Romam 
r^ittSrem, scrlbendum ^liquid ad \J&fmty <bc. {Cic, ad Att. 
Yi. 3. 1), althoiigh I have indeed nothing new thai has oc- 
curred, at least since I put my last in the hands of PhUo- 
genes f(fr you^ yet as lam sending PhUotimus back to Borne, 
I am hound to write something to you, 

Hdbebam acta urb&na usque ad N5nas MartiiLs, S quXbUs inid- 
Ugebam onmi& p5titls actum Irl quam d6 prSuinciis {Cic. ad 
Att. VI. 2. 6), I have the proceedings in the city down to the 
7th of March, from which I am disposed to infer that the 
question of the provinces wiU he postponed sine die. 

lattSi^rum exemplum qu&s ad PompSium scripsi, mlsl tibi (Cic. 
ad Att. III. 8.4), 1 enclose you a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Pompey. 

1161 Such terms as ' yesterday,' * today,' * tomorrow,' ' here,' are 
avoided for the same reason. Besides, it was &r from the ordi- 
nary practice to affix a date of time and place, so that the words 
might have been unintelligible. 

PiiteSlis magntis est!]: rumor PtdlSmaeum esse in regn5^ . . . 

* Livy is not consistent in this construction. Examples of a sub- 
junctive in him are : ubi dixiaset (i. 32), quum uidissent (ii. 27), Qtt^m- 
oumque prehendisset (iii. 11), sicubi eonserta nauis esset (xxi. 50;, uM 
semel procubuissent (xxii. 2), ubi conuenissent (xxii. 38). 

f Otherwise the tenses should have been, habeo, iutciderit^ dederim^ 
remittam, est, 

f The epistolary tense would have been erat. 
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PompSiiis in Oum&num P&rillbus uSnit. Misit ad mS 8t&- 
tim qui B&lutem nuntiaret. Ad eum postrldiS mSnS udd&- 
ham quum haec script {Gic. ad Att. iv. 10), we hxive a strong 
report down here that PtdeiMf has been restored to his throne, 
.... Pompey arrived at his viUa yesterday. He forthwith 
sent one of his people with his compliments to me. lam going 
to pay him a visit this rmrning. 
PuUdi, April* 22. 
TrIgintS. dies ^rant ipsi, quum has daham littSras, per quos nul- 
las a u5bls accep^ram {Cic. ad Att. m. 21), it is now exactly 
thirty days since 1 heard from you, 

162 Such change of tenses occurs chiefly at the beginning and end 
of letters, where the writer has it more forcibly impressed upon 
him that he is not in conversation. It is also confined for the 
most part to those matters which are likely to be affected by the 
interval of time that must elapse before the letter is read. 

Impebative. 

63 The chief distinction between the two tenses is seen in §§ 592, 
593. The future is chiefly used in laws. 

Diuls omnibus pontlflces, singtllis flamlnes suntO (apud Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 8. 20), for the gods in general there shall he a col^ 
lege of poTvtiflces, each separate god shall have hisflam^n, 

.64 It is also used in the language of wills : as, 

Titius filius mens mihi h6r6s est5 (Gaiusy ii. 179), my son 
TititM shall be my heir, 

65 It is also used generally in reference to future time, more par- 
ticularly if that time be fixed by any condition or otherwise : as, 

Ybi n6s Iau6rimu8, si uoles lau§.to {Ter, E. lu. 5. 48), when we 

have bathed, bathe ifyo^c will, 
Quoquo hie spectabit, e6 tu spectat6 semul ; 
Si quo hie gradietur, pfi.riter progrediminof {Plant, Ps. in. 2.69), 

* The Festival of Pales was on the 2l8t. 

f So the Mss., not progrediminor ; and indeed the passage requires 
the singular. Moreover Madvig has proved, what Kvarup already main- 
tained, that the form in minor does not exist. That in mino does exist, 
and belongs to the singular. See Madvig, Opusc. ii. 239. 

AA 
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Wheir*er he loohs^ thither must you look with him ; 
Whether he marches , march you too forward by hia iide. 
Gum u&l6tfLdXnl tuae oonsillaSris, turn coDsillXiO n&ultgfitidnl 
(Cic, ad Fam. xyi. 4. 3), when you have taken measures for 
your healthy then and not till then take measures for your 
voyage, 

1166 The present is used in a less authoritative mannGr, and is ap- 
plied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions. 

Iun6 Lucina fer opem (Ter. And. m. 1. 15), Juno Lttcinay aid 

m£j I implore thee. 
Mihi crSdS {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 16. 8), take my word for it, 
lustltiam c^e et piStatem {Cic, Somn. So. 3), cultivate justice 

and affection, 
YldS quam rem &gas {Ter, Ad. m. 2.45), have a care what you 

are after, 
C&uS sis {Ter, E. iv. 7. 29), he on y(mr guards ifyoupUa9t, 

1167 The present of the subjunctiye mood is often used as an im- 
mediate imperative : as, 

EcfSrant* quae sQcum hue attillSrunt {Ter, Haut. nr. 4. 23)» 
let them bring out what they brought here with them^ 

Quod b5nl d&tur, fru^rSf dum licet {Ter, Haut. n. 3.102), aU 
the good that offers^ enjoy while you may, 

1168 The presents cur& and fiLo and the subjunctive uSlim are often 
prefixed to a subjunctive of a verb, with or without lit, and so 
express more forcibly what might have been expressed bj a simple 
imperative of the latter verb : as, 

Qu&rS si quod constltutum cum pSdSLgra h&bes, f&c iit In &]ium 
diem diff^s {Cic, ad Fam. vii. 4), if then you have any 
engagem^ent with the gout, mind you put it off to another day. 

F&c &put te ut siSs {Ter, And. ii. 4), mind you have yoaur wits 
about you, 

* This subjunctive is due to an ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally 
supplied: as, Treuiros uites cemeo (do, ad Fam. tii. 13.2), ' 1 recom- 
mend you to fight shy of the Treviri.' 

t Madyig would limit this use of the second person to the cases of a 
general nature, where ' you' means ' any one.* But he admits that there 
are some examples where ' you* is used in its definite sense, and himself 
quotes from Terence, Si certum est faoere, facias ; uerum ne post eul" 
pam eon/eras in me, ' If you are resolved to do it, why do it ; but do not 
afterwards throw the blame on me.* 
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Cura ut quam primum uSnias {Cic, ad Fam. it. 10), take care 

and come as soon as you can, 
Tu aSlim ftnXmd s&pienti fortlquS sis {Ctc. ad Fam. ix. 12), do 

yov, meanwhile^ Iheg youy act vjith philosophy and firmriess, 

.69 An aflirmative in the future often expresses 'a direction with a 
confidence that it will be followed : as, 

Tu intSreS. non oess&bis St e& quae h&b6s instltfltft perpSliSs 
{Cic, ad Fam. y. 12. 10), you nt/eanwhile wtU lose no time in 
giving the last polish to what you have in hand. 

Slquid acddSrit n5ul, f&ci6s ut sciam {Cic. ad Fam. xrr. 8), if 
any thing new occurs, you will let me know. 

170 The present imperative is used at times to express a condition : 

as, 

ToUe hanc SplniOnem, luctum susttQSrls {Cic, Tusc. t 13. 30), 

once put m, end to this opinion, and you will have ptU an 

end to all mourning for ths dead. 

171 A question may be so asked as to amount to an order : as, 

Etiam tftc6s ?* Eg8 c&uSbo {Ter. Ad. iv. 2. 11), hold your 

tongue; Syrus will he on his guard. 
Quin conscendlmiist Squos? {lAv. i. 57) come, come, let us 

mount our horses. 
Abint hinc in mal4m rem cum suspicione ist&c, scelus t {Ter. 

And. IL 1. 17) go and he hanged with your suspicions, you 

rascal. 
Non tu hino &bis? {Ter. E. iv. 7.29) he off, sir. 

172 fience In some phrases, such as those just quoted, the present 
imperative takes the place of the indicative : as, 

Etiam § tu hoc resp6nde, quid istic tibi negotist. Mihin t Ita 
{Ter. And. v. 2.8), answer m>e this at once, what Imsiness have 
you in that cottage {which you have just ^ft) F What husiness 
have I ? Yes, you. 

• Literally ' Are you yet dlent ?* with a hint that he will soon be 
made so. * 

t Literally *Vrhy do we not mount our horses ^ ^ 

X Literally * Are you going? &c. ; if not, 1^11 help you.^ Pronounce 
dbin, ain. 

{ Pronounce iiyam, qu*istio, ti and mtn. 
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Qoin* die, quid est (2Vr. And. n. 6. 18), come^ wme^ sir, tdL me 

what it is, 
Qoin tu hoc audi {Ter. And. n. 2. 9), came, come, listen to this, 

1173 Sentences of forbidding, &c. are yariooslj formed. Ke with 
the fdtnre imperatiye is used in laws, and occasionally elsewhere : 

Noctum& mtUiSrum 8&crlflci& nS sunt5, praetSr oll& quae pr5 
pSpillO ntS flent ; nSue InltiantO, nisi ilt assSlet, GSrSrl, 
Graec5 s&cr5 (apud Cic. de Leg. n. 9. 21), sacrifices by women 
at night there shall he none, save those which are dvly made 
for the state ; nor shall they cdebrate mysteries, except as is 
worU, to Ceres, according to the Qrtek rile. 

B5re& flantS, ne &r9,t0, sSmen n6 i&clto (apud Plin. xYin. 77), 
when the rvorth wind blows, plough not, sow not. 

1174 Ne with the present imperatiye is found for the most part only 
in the old writers and the poets, and even there but rarely : as. 

Ah nS saeul tant5p6rS {Ter, And. y. 2. 27), oh, be nat in vwh 

a passion, 
Quaeso &nlmum nS desponds {Plata, Merc. ui. 4. 29), I prithee 

despond not, 
Nlmium n5 crSd6 colon {Virg. Buc. n. 17), trzcst not too much 

to the otUside, 

1175 The subjunctiye mood is used in forbidding, <bc., but generally 
in the perfect tense. The use of the second person of the present 
subjunctiye is rare, except when that person is used indefinitely.t 

Nihil ignCuSris, nihil grS.tiae caussft f^Sris, mlsSricordia com- 
motus n6 sis (Cic, p. Mur. 31,65), forgive nothing {they say), 
do nothing to oblige a friend, he proof against pity, 

N6 transiSris IbSrum, ne quid rel tlbi sit cum SSLguntlnls {Liv, 
XXI. 44), cross not the Ehro {he says), have ru/ught to do with 
the people of SagurUum, 

Ne me istoc posthac n6mine appelllissis {Ter, Ph. y. 1. 15), do 
not call me by that name for the future. 



a new 



* Ii^this way these two particles, etiam and ^uin, practically acquire 
_ -lew Waning, just as quidnij * why not,' comes to signify * of course/ 
Compare too the secondary meaning of ovkovv arising from its use in 
questions. 

f These qualifications are from Madvig. 
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Ns quaerfis {Ter, Ilaut. iy. 4.23), ash no questions, 

leto bdno fitSlrS dum adsit, quum absit n6 rSquIrfis {Cic. de 

Sen. 10. 33), enjoy that Uemng while you have it; when gom^ 

grieve not f of it, 

L76 Th6 verbs c&uS, noli, nslim, are frequently used in negative 
requests : as, 

Oaune9.s, i, e, cSuS ne eSLs (ap. Cic. de Div. ii. 40. 84), do not go, 
CS&u6 te essS tristem sentiat (Ter. And. ii. 3. 29), take care he 

does not perceive you are out of spirits* 
C&uS dixgris {Ter, Ad. in. 4. 12), say it not. 
Nollte id uellS quod figri non p5test (Cic, Phil. vii. 8. 25), do 

not wish for what is impossiile. 
Hoc n5lim me iSc&rl ptitSs (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15. 4), do not, I 

pray yoUy suppose that lam joking in this. 

.1*7 The poets have many other imperatives used in negative re- 
quests, as fugS, mitts, parc6, &c. 

Quid sit fattirum eras, ftigS quaerSrS (Hor. Od. l. 9. 13), what 

shaU he tonwrrow, shun to ash 
Mitts sectarl (Hor. Od. i. 38.3), ceate to search. 

Subjunctive.* 

178 A secondary clause or subordinate proposition is attached to 
the main clause or proposition in four ways : a. by a relative, h, 
by an interrogative, c, by an accessary conjunction, or d, by the 
construction called accusative and infinitive. 

L78.1 With this subordinate relation must not be confoimded the 
relation between two coordinate clauses, united by such words as 
St and, quS or, or else placed beside each other without any con- 
junction. Coordinate propositions are either both main propo- 
sitions, or both subordinate clauses attached to the same main 
proposition. 

178. 2 When a secondary clause beginning with a conjimction pre- 
cedes the main clause, the secondary clause is called the prdtdsXs 
(putting forward), and the following main clause the dpddds^ 
(payment of a debt). 

* The chief uses of the subjunctive have already been briefly pointed 
out in §§ 487-505 and 594-624. 

Aa2 
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1178. 3 The subjunctive is used where a proposition is put forward, 
not as a fact, but as a conception to be spoken of. Hence it is 
used in secondary clauses attached to the main clause of a sentence 
by a conjunction, or relative, or interrogative : 1st, where an ob- 
ject is expressed ; 2d, where the assertions or thoughts of another 
tiian the speaker are stated ; 3d, where that which does not exist 
is imagined, <&c. But it will be practically more useful to deal 
with the separate cases. 

1179 The object* or purpose of an action may be expressed by an 
imperfect of the subjunctive and the conjunctions tit, qu5, qui, 
and the relative ; or if the object be prevention, by ut nS, n6, 
qu5mlniis, and quin : as, 

Aliis n^ent, tit In Slios llbSrSles sint {Gic. de Off. 1. 14 42), 

they injure some, that they may he yenerotcs to others, 
Mfigis mihi tit incomm5det quam tLt obsSquatur gnS.t5 {Ter, 

And. 1. 1. 135), more to annoy me than to oblige my son. 
Sibi quisquS tendsbat ut pgnctilo prlmtLsf SuSdSret {Liv. xxi. 

33), every one for himself was striving to he thef/rst to get otU 

of the danger, 
Obducuntur cortlcS trunci quO sint & frIgSrIbus ttitiSrSs (Cie, 

N. D. n. 47. 120), the trunJc of a tree is sheathed with harly 

that it mxiy he safer from the cold, 
Yerb^ rSpertft sunt quae indlc&rent u51untS.tem {flic, p. Oaec. 

18. 63), words were invented to indicate the wiU, 
Galllnae pullos pennis fluent n6 frIgSrS laedanttir {Cic. N. D. 

II. 62. 129), hens warm their chickens with their wings^ that 

they mxiy not he hurt hy the cold, 
.Vix m5 contlneo quIn inuSlem in C&pillum (Ter, E. v. 2. 20), / 

mth difficulty restrain myself from flying at his hair, 
ElSfantos in primam S,ciem induci iussit, sl quem InlcSre e& res 

ttimultimi posset {Liv, xxvii. 14), he ordered the elephants 

to he led into the first line, in hopes that this manoeuvre might 

cause some confusion, 

1180 Hence also verbs of commanding, advising, begging, wishing, 
compelling, preventing, permitting, are followed by an imperfect 
of the subjimctive, and tit, or the negatives, ut nS, nS, quomlntlf , 
quIn: 

* See §§ 599, 607. 

t Prius in the Mss., altered by some to prior. 
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AllSbrSgYbtis iinpSr9.uit tit his frumenti cdpiam f&c6rent {Goes, 
B. Q. I. 28), he commanded the AUohrogee to supply them 
withcom» 

Mdnet lit in rSllcum tempiis omnis suspIciOnSs ultet {Goes, 
B. Q. I. 20), he advisee him for the futwre to avoid alt sus- 
picion. 

Per te Sgo deos 5ro ut me aditiuSs {Ter, And. lu. 3. 6), hy the 
gods 1 heg yon to assist me, 

Sinite 6rat6r ut sim* {Ter, Hec. proL n. 2), allow m^ to he an 
intercessor, 
81 Not unfrequently the tit is omitted before the subjunctive in 
short phrases : as, 

SinS me expurgem {Ter, And. y. 3.29), aUow m£ to clear mysdf, 

Qu5 di@ BomS. te exlttirum piites u^lim ad mS scrlbSLs {Cic, ad 
Att. n. 5. 3), / would wish you to write m£ word what day 
you think you shall leave Rome. 

81. 1 But verbs of wishing, and also prohibe-, impSra-, sin-, iiibe-, 
p^ti- (r.), and uSta-, are also found with the accusative and infini- 
tive, especially the passive infinitive ; and indeed the last three of 
these six verbs are but rarely found with tit. 

.82 The result:\' is expressed by the subjunctive. This construction 
is common after verbs, &c. of accomplishing and happening : as, 

TempSrantia ecticlt lit appStltiOnes rectae rS.tionl pareant {Cic, 
Tusc. lY. 9. 22), sdf-restrairU effects this, that the passions 
wait vpon right reason. 

Accldit ut primus nuntiaret {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 34. 96), it hap- 
pened that he was the first to bring word, 

Nunquam accSdo quin abs te &beam doctior {Ter. E. iv. 7. 21), 
1 never go near you without leaving you the wiser. 

Non possunt multl rem amittSre ut nont pltires sScum In ean- 
dem dU&mltatem trahant {Cic. p. leg. Man. 7. 19), it is 
impossible for many persons to lose their property without 
dragging a still larger nwmher into the sam£ calamity. 

* This has been altered to ejvorator sim by those who did not know 
that the last syllable of orator might be long in Terence. 

f The form faao is used only parenthetically, and does not affect the 
mood of the verb which accompanies it, which is always the future of the 
indicative. Faao scies, 'you shall know, trust me for that.' This has 
been shown by Madvig in the second volume of his Opuscula. 

X Non is required where the result is expressed ; ne would be wrong. 
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niud tibi affirmQ, 8l rem istam ex sententifl f^essSiis, fSre iit 
absens & multis, cum rSdi^rls ab omnibus coUaudSrS {Cic, 
ad Fam. i. 7. 5), of one thing Icusure you, and that is this, 
that if you carry the matter out satisfactorily, the consequence 
vnU he that even in yowr absence you wiUhe praised by many, 
and when you return you will be lauded to the skies by all. 

Tantum dpes crGuSrant, ut mduSre ann& neo Mezentias, nCque 
ulli &lii accdlae ausi sint {Liv.' I. 3), so yreatly had their 
power increased, that neither Mezentius nor any other of their 
neighbours dared to draw the sword, 

1183 With phrases which denote hindrance, opposition, avoiding, 
omission, doubt, the subjunctive is preceded bj nS, quSmXntLs or 
quin, but by the last, only in case there be with the main verb a 
negative to express the non-existence of the hindrance : as, 

ImpSdior d^ldre &nlml n6 plurft dicam {Cic. p. Sulla, 33. 92), / 

am prevented hy indigri/xtionfrom saying more. 
Per m6 stetit* quo minus hae flerent n^ptiae {Ter, And. iv. 

2. 16), it was my fault that this marriage did not take place. 
KSque &best susplcid quin ipsS slbi mortem conscluSrit {Caes, 

B. G. I. 4), rm* is there wanting a suspicion that he was the 

author of his own death. 
Prorsus nihil &best quin am mlserriimiis {Cic. ad Att. xi. 15.3), 

absolutely nothing is now wanting to complete my misery. 
Kumquidt uis quin ftbeam? {Ter. Ad. n. 2.39) is there any 

thinjg else I can do for you before I go f 
F&c^8 non possum quin ad t6 mittam {Cic. ad Att. xii. 27. 3), 

/ canru>t but sendio you. 
Non dilblto quin mirSrS (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 21), / do not doubt 

that you are surprised. 
Quid est caussae quin c51oniam in ISnlctUum possint deducSrS ? 

{Cic, in Rull. n. 27.74) what reason is there to prevent them 

from founding a colony on the Janiculum itself F 

1184 Impersonal phrases that signify an addition, &c. are generally 
followed by ut and the subjunctive : as, 

* Forcellini is inaccurate in making per me atat equivalent to sum tfi 
eaussa. The phrase can only be used of hindrances. 

f A question is often equiralent io a negative. This, or a shorter 
form, numquid uU t was a civil mode of saying * Good bye* {PhtuL Cap. I. 
2.88). 
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BSllcumst ut ds f^llcIt&tS pauc& dicSjniis {Cic. p. leg. Man. 16. 

47), it remains for us to say a few fcords on ^ood fortune. 
Accessit* eo ut mllltSs Sius conclSmSLrint pllcem 86 uell6 (Cic. 

ad Fam. x. 21.4), there was added to aU this that his soldiery 

cried out they wished for peace, 

35 In tlie same way iit and the subjunctive often follow the verb 
est with or without a substantive or neuter adjective : as, 

S6d est mos hSmlnum ut nolint eundem plurlbus rSbtis excel- 
16rS (Cic. Brut. 21.84), hut it is in fact a habit with the world 
not to allow that the same person excds in several things, 

YSilsImllS non est ut mSniimentis m9,iorum pgcuniam ant^po- 
nSret {Gic. n. Verr. iv. 6. 11), it is not likely that he valued 
money above the monuments of his ancestors. 

Atque el ne intSgrumf quldem Srat ut clulbus iurft reddSret 
{Cic. Tusc. V. 21. 62), btU he had it not even in his power 
then to restore to his countrymen their rights.X 

L86 Verbs &c. of fearing have the subjunctive, with n6 if the ob- 
ject be not desired, with lit if it be desired :§ as, 

Vgreor ne hoc serpat longiiis {Cic. ad Att. 1. 13. 3), I fear that 
this will cre^ further. 

Omamenta m6tuo ut possim ricipere {Plaut. Cure. rv. 1.3), 
the orrwMents I am afraid I shall not be able to recover, 

Haudll sSuS pSrlciilunist ne non mortem aut optandam aut 
certe non timendam ptitet {Cic, Tusc. v. 40. 118), there is 
axswredly no risk of his escaping from the belief ^lat death is 
an object to be desired, or at least not to be feared. 

• Aecedit is often followed by quod and the indicative, particularly 
where the past or present is spoken of. So also adde quod. 

f Mihi non est integrum^ * the thing is no longer entire ; I have taken 
a step in it by which I am committed to a continuance in the same direc- 
tion.' 

i In such phrases as the preceding a notion of futurity is commonly 
implied, and hence it will generally, perhaps in good writers always, be 
found that an imperfect of the subjunctive is alone admissible. Even 
in the second sentence the idea is, ' It is not likely we shall find that 
&c.' It should be observed too, that the subjunctive phrase always fol- 
I0W9. 

§ Observe that the Latin inserts a negative where the English has 
none, and vice versa. ^ 

II This is an example of a practice common in Cicero, the crowding 
negatives in a sentence. 
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1187 The qnalitj or quantitj is often expfressed by the sabjunctne 
with iit, or the rdatiyey preceded by aome word ngnifying so or 

Non tarn impfintost ramm ut non idret {Cml B. 0. i* 44), he 

is net 90 inexperienced m Ae world as not to know. 
BS8 Siosmddl cfdiis exItuB prOuXdfiil possit {Cie, ad Fam. ti. 4), 

a matter of such a hind that the issue of it can he foreseen. 
NSque Snim tu Is es qui quid sU nesci&s (fiic, ad Faom. y. 12. 6), 

nor indeed are you the sort of person not to know what is due 

to you, 
Tant& ptLUtbattir utHltas perdtpi ez bQblis, lit eOmin uiso&lbiis 

uesd sc^iis h&beretiir {Cic. ^. D. n. 64 159), so highly 

valued were the advantages derived from the ox, that to eat 

his flesh was deemed an impiety. 

1188 Sometimes the pronominal noon or adrerb is omitted in the 
Latin, but the subjonctiYe still retained : as, 

Pln&dlis Srat ulr ficSr et qui nihil in fide ^ctUOrum rSpQnSret 
{Liv, xxiY . 37), Pinarius was a man of energy, and not om 
to rdy at all on the honour of the Sicilians, 

1189 In indefinite expressions the relative preceded by a verb sig- 
nifying existence is followed by a subjunctive* : as, 

Sunt qui censeant {Cie. Tuso. l. 9. 18), there are persons who 
think. 

Inuenti autem multl sunt qui Stiam ultam prGfiindSrS pr5 
p&tri& p&rSlti essent {Cic, de Off. t 24. 84), and there have 
heenfownd many who were ready to pour out their very life- 
blood for their fatherland, 

Quis est quin cemat ? (Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 7. 20) who is there 
who does not see f 

Fuit ante& tempus quum G^rm&nos Galll uirtutS siipSrSrent 
{Caes, B, G. vi. 24), there was formerly a time when the Ger- 
mans were surpassed in valour by the GaUi. 

Est qu&tSniis &mlcltiae d&il uSni& possit {Cic, de Am. 17. 61), 
there is a line up to which friendship may he indulged. 

Est ilbi id u&leat {Cic, Tusc. v. 8. 23), there are cases where this 
principle avails, 

* In these sentences the English language can always employ the 
word ' there.* 
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Null& d&niis in Sicllia loctiples fiiit, tibi istS non textrlnum 
instltuSrit {Cic, ii. Verr. iv. 26. 68), there was not a wealthy 
house in Sicily ^ biU what tJuxt man set up in it a doth manu- 
factory. 

InuenttUi est scrlb& quidam qui comlcum dciilos confixSrit 
{Cic. p. Mur. 11.25), there twrmd up a certain derh, who 
caught the weaseU napping,* 

90 There are many phrases apparently similar to these where the 
Indicative is found, but in most of these it will be seen that the 
relative clause is the subject, and what precedes it the predicate : 

Quia illic est qui c6ntra me astat ? {Plant. Pers. i. 1. 13) who 
is the man yonder who stands facing me f 
Here the person alluded to is altogether definite. 

Sunt autem multl qui Sripiunt ftliis qu5d S.liis largiantiir {Gic, 
de Off. I. 14. 43), and indeed those who rob one set ofTnen to 
lavish what they thus rob on another set, are a numerous dass. 

91 Sometimes est-qui, sunt-qulf are to be looked upon as nouns, 
equivalent to nonnSmo, nonnulll, and are then followed by the 
indicative : as. 

Set ^-quod suscens6t tibi {Ter, And. n. 6. 17), hut he is an- 
noyed with you about a certain matter, 

Sunt-quos currlctUo puluSrem OlympXco 
CoUggissS iiivat {Hor. Od. i. 1.3), 

To tome on Olympic cowrse to have swept up dust is maddening 
joy. 

Sunt-qui ItS dicunt impSri^ Fisonis stiperb^ barb&ros n^ul- 
uissS p^tl {Sal, Cat. 19), some do say that the barbarians could 
not bear the tyrannical commands of Fiso. 

Est-iibI peccat {ffor, Ep. ii. 1. 63), sometimes {the world) goes 
wrong, 

92 After digno-, Id5neo-, apto-, ^o-, solo-, prlmo-, <bc., what is 
necessaiy to complete the predicate is expressed by the relative or 
tit with the subjunctive :% as> 

♦ laterally * pierced the eyes of the crows.' 

f Nay Propertius (in. 7. 17) has est-quibus for a dative. Compare 
too the Greek §artyou 

t But an infinitive also in later writers, as legi dignus {Quint, x. 1. 96). 
See also § 1255. 
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Llui&nae flLbiilae non s&tis dignae sunt quae ItSmm l^antiir 

{Cic. Brut. 18.71), the plays of Livitu do not deserve a second 

reading. 
IdOneus u5n est qui impStret {Cic, p. leg. Mao. 19. 57)^ he is 

not a fit person to obtain his request. 
SOliis es, Caesar, ctiiiis in uict5r^ c^ldSrit nSm5 nisi annfttiis 

{Cic. p. Deiot. 12. 34), you are the only conqueror^ Caesar^ in 

whose victory no one fell unless armed. 

1193 After comparatives, quam qui- or quam lit is followed bj the 
subjunctive : as, 

M&i5rSs arb5res caedebant quam quas ferrS cum armis miles 
posset {Liv. xzxiii. 5), they were cutting doton trees too heavy 
for a soldier to carry in addition to his arms, 

FSrocidr 5rati5 ulsa est quam quae h^benda &pud r6gem esset 
{Liv. XXXI. 18), the speech was looked wpon as in too high a 
tone to be addressed to a king. 

mmis laet& rSs est uisS, m&iorquS quam lit eam st&tim c&pSre 
&nlm0 posset {Liv. xxii. 51), the suggestion seemed too de- 
lightful and too grand for him to grasp immediaidy. 

SSnior iam St infirmior quam ut contentionem dicendl sostl- 
nSret, obmiltuit et concldit {Liv. xxxin. 2), being tiow 
advanced in years and too weak to support any violent effort 
in speaking^ he suddenly lost his voice and fell to the ground. 

1194 A predicate is limited and explained by qui- and the subjunc- 
tive :* as, 

PeccassS mihi uldeor qui & tS discessSrim {Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 

1^1), I did wrong, I think, in leaving you. 
Satin s&nu's, m6 qui id r6gites ? {Ter. And. rv. 4. 10) are you 

quite in your senses to ask me that f 

1195 So also a relative clause with a subjimctive (but not to the 
exclusion of the indicative)t is used at times to limit what is said : 
as, 

* Quippe qui', utpote qui-^ ut qui-, are also used in this way, but 
with greater emphasis. The indicative is found in some writezB in these 
phraMS. 

f See § 1158. 1. Many passages are unduly put forward as examples 
under this head by both Madvig (§ 364, Anm. 2) and Zumpt (| 559) : as, 
qttod sine molesfia iua fiat {Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 23), qui modo tolarabiH 
eondioione sit {Cic. in Cat. it. 8. 16), quod suum did uellet {Cio. ii. Verr. 
IV. 16.36). 
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BSfertae Buut w&tidnes centum quinqu9.gmta^ quas quldem 
fidhtlc inuSnSrim et ISgSrim, et uerbis et rSbils illustrlbtis 
{pic. Brut. 17. 65), tJte hundred and fifty orations are replete^ 
at least sttck of them as I have hitherto come across and read, 
with brilliant langtioffe and brilliant matter, 

NSque Srat In exercltu, qui quldem pSdestrift stlpendift f^Bcisset, 
uir fietctis noblliSr {Liv, vii. 13), nor was there a soldier in 
the army, at least of those who had served on foot, more dis- 
tinguished for his deeds, 

96 In indirect questions, L e. where an interrogative pronoun or 
conjimction and yerb are attached to some verb or phrase, the 
verb following the interrogative* is in the subjunctive : as, 

N&tur& dScl&rat quid u61it {Gic, de Am. 24. 88), Nature pro- 

daimjf what she wishes. 
TSneo quid erret, et quid ^Igam h&beo {Ter, And. m. 2. 18), / 

twig what his mistake is, and know what to do, 
Ez captluis cognSuit quo in 15co hostium copiae consSdissent 

{Caes, B. Q. v. 9), he learnt from the prisoners where the 

enemy^s forces were posted, 
Ign5r&bat rex iitSr eOrum esset OrestSs {Cic. de Am. 7. 24), the 

king knew not which of the two was Orestes, 
Ex hoc quantum b^nl sit In &mlclti&, itidlcan potest {Cic, de 

Am. 7. 'ZS),from this a judgment may be formed, how mu4^ 

happiness there is in friendship, 
Existit quaestiC num quando S.mlcl n5ul uStSrIbus sint antS- 

pOnendX {Cic, de Am. 19. 67), there rises the question, whether 

at any time new friends are to be preferred to old friends. 
Cum incerttLs essem, iibi essSs {Cic, ad Att. i. 9), being uncer- 
tain where you toere, 
Discent quemadm5dum haec flant {Cic, de Am. 12.41), they 

will learn how these things are done, 
Diiblto an YSnilsiam tendam {Cic, ad Att. xvi. 5, 3), I am at a 

loss whether to make for Venusia, 
Cdpias suas, iudIci5nS non conduxSrit, &n Squltum aduentH 

prohlbltus, diibiumst {Caes, B. Q. vi. 31), whether it was 

* Care must be taken not to confound the relative and interrogative. 
Sdo quid quaertu means, ' I know the question you wish to put ;' but 
KW quod qufieris^ * I know the answer to it' Compare Ter, And. iii. 3. 4, 
It quid te ego uelivn, it quod tu quaeris scies, 

B B 
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from degign that he emitted to collect hisforee$^ or heeaute he 

was prevented ly ike arrival of our cavalry^ is dofubtfvl. 
Djfleam necnd dMeam nihil interest (Cic Tusc. n. 12.29), 

'whether I am hurt or not hurt, makes no difference* 
Id uls5, tun &n illi ins&niant i^Ter, And. in. 3. 3^ ^ ^^^4^ ^f 

my visit is to see whether it he you or they that are mad. 
Be pudris quid &gam, n5n h&beO {Cic, ad Att. Tii. 19), what to 

do with the hoySy I know not. 
Hanc (p&ludem) si nostrl tranfOrent, hostSs ezpect&baat {Caa. 

B. G. u. 9), this (morass) the enemy were waiting to see whe' 

ther our men would cross,* 

1197 In the older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Yiigil* an 
indicative is found in indirect questions : as, 

Si nunc mSmSr&rS uSlim, quam fidsli &nImo In illam fiil, nfirS 
possum (Ter, Hec. in. 5. 21), if at this very mMnmt 1 wiihei 
to mention how faithful 1 have been Unoards her, I could da 
so with truth. 

Vide ut discldit l&brum {Ter. Ad. iv. 2. 20), see how he has cut 
my lip open, 

Adsplce lit antrum 
Siluestris r&ris sparsit l&brusc& r&cSmis ( Virg. Buc Y. 6), 

See how the wHd lahruscaf 
Has sprinkled the cave with scattered grapes* 

1198 An interrogative clause sometimes accompanies the phrase quid 
ais, or the imperatives die, cSd5, or the indicative qiiaesS, but 
without being dependent on them : as. 

Quid aisty ubi intell6xeras I'd consilium o&p^e, cor non dizti 
extemplo Plimphilo ? {Ter. And. m. 2. Zl)jutt tell mje this: 
When you saw that they were going to play that game, why did 
you not immediately teU Pamq>hilus f 

Dic§ mihi, plS.cetnS tibi 6dSre iniussu meo t {Cic ad Att. xm. 

* It has been already noticed (§ 495) that in these indirect qoesdons 
there is often an ambiguity whether the existing time or future time be 
meant. Compare §§ 594 and 600. 

t * A wild vine.* 

X The phrase quid ais is also used in expressing surpHse at something ^ 

heard : as, *• What do you say ? surely I misunderstand you,' or * Yon I 

don't say so.' * 

§ This die mihi^ like the conjunction eho^ is merely s mode of intiCitg 
a person's special attention to some coming question. The Frendi in the 
same way use dis'inoi. 
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21.4) he so good as to answer me this: Do yov, approve of 

yowr publishing the hook mthont my authority f 
€5dd, quid iurg&bit tecum ? (TVr, And. n. 3. 15) pray^ what 

quarrd wHl he have with you f 
Quaes5, quStiens dicendumst tibi % (PlatU. Most. iv. 2. 32) how 

often must I tell you^ prithee f 

99 The phrase nesciO-qui- is to be looked upon as a trisyllabic 
word partaking of the nature of an adjective. Hence there is no 
irregularity in the construction with an indicative : as, 

AliT nesci5-qu5 pacto obdiLruerunt {Cic, ad Fam. y. 15.2)> others 
tomehow or other have hecome hardened, 

00 A similar imion accounts for the indicative in such phrases as, 

S&lSs in dicendO nimium-quantum* uSlent {Cic. Or. 26. 87), 

jokes tdl immensely in oratory. 
Id mirum-quantum* prOfuit ad concordiam clult&tls {Idv. n, 

1), this condticed wonderfvRy to harmony avnong the citizens. 
ImmSud-quantum &nlmi exarsQrS (JSal. ap. Non.), the men fired 

up heyond all m^easure, 

Reported Speech or Thoughts (Obliqua Obatio). 

X)l When the words or thoughts of another are reported and 
not in the first person, it is called the ohliqtta oraiio, and all se- 
condary clauses, that is, clauses dependent upon the relative or 
upon conjunctions, are in the subjunctive mood. Oompare the 
following passages : 

Sdnfttti relquS publXcae ^d non derd, si audacter sententias 
dloSr^ uuUis; sin Oaes&rem respicUXs atque Sius gr&tiam 
siquKminiy ut stlp^riorlbus fecistis tempSrIbils, ig6 mihi 
consilium cdpiamy nSquS sSnatus auctOrlt&ti ohtenip^rdhdfy 
I wiU not he wanting to the senate and the country, if you are 
willing to express yowr opinions holdly ; hut if you look to 
Caesar y and make his favour your ohfect, as you have done on 
recent occasions, then I wiU take my measures for myself, and 
wiU not he guided hy the authority of the senate, 

* Still the original phrases must have been, nimium est quantum 
ftaleant, mirum est quantum pro/uerU, &c. Compare the Greek phrase 
BtuffuuTTor b<rov. 

t See Caesar, B. C. 1. 1. 
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SSnfttu relque pubUcae sS non defutUrum pcUidetur^ gi andacter 
sententias dlcSrS u&irU; sin Caes&rem retpiciarU atque Sins 
gr&tiam s^quantiir, at stlpSriOrlbus ficSrint temptfritbos, t& 
sibi consilium capturum nSquS sSnftt^ auciOrlt&ti obUmpli- 
rdturumy he promises that he wiU not he wanting <&c, 

1202 Or the tenses might be thrown into past time (which is more 
commonly used) by writing pollIc6b&ttir or pollXcItiis est, uellent, 
respXcSrent, sSquSrenttir, f^cissent 

1202. 1 In the oMiqiia oratio, as compared with the directa oratioy the 
changes are as follows : 

The main tenses, which are indicatives in the original speech, 
are changed to the accusative and infinitive. 

Imperatives are changed to imperfects of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctives remain subjunctives. 

Direct interrogatives in the indicative are changed to the ac- 
cusative and infinitive, provided the person was either the first or 
third ; but if it was the second person, then the subjunctive is 
required.* 

With r^ard to the tenses, imperfects remain imperfects, and 
perfects remain perfects ; but which of the imperfects or perfects 
is to be preferred, depends upon the tense of the indicative verb 
to which the whole is subjoined. 

The pronouns ho- (in its original sense) and isto- have no place 
in the oUiqua oratio, any more than 6g8, tti, nos, uos, <kc. Dlo- 
commonly supplies the place of the second person. See Sal, Jug. 
cc. 61, 62, 64, 65, 77. 

All this however does not prevent the use of the indicative 
mood in the midst of the obliqua oratio, where the writer chooses 
to say something of his own. 

1203 Sometimes the ohliqva. oratio is introduced by a verb of recom- 
mending &c. with the subjunctive mood, and this is followed by 
an infinitive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
my must be inserted : as, 

OensSbant ut noctu Iter fS,cSrent, possS priiis &d angustias 
u6nin quam sentlrentiir {Caea, B. C. i. 67), they recom- 
mended that they should march hy nighty observing thaJt they 
might vn/ike their way to the pass before they were perceived, 

• See Madvig's Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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204 At other times ^e obliqtui cratto is introduced by a verb of 
saying, &q, with the infinitive mood, and this is followed by a 
subjunctive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
reoommend &c. must be inserted : as^ 

Decent sul iudXd rem ndn ess8 ; proinde h&beat rfttiOnem pos- 
tSrltatXs {Goes. B. 0. 1. 13), the^ point otU that U U not a 
matter for them to decide upon, and they recommend him 
therefore at once to consider the conseqitences, 

205 Without a formal use of the oUiqua oratio^ a verb in a depend- 
ent clause may be in the subjunctive mood, when it expresses the 
thoughts or words or alleged reasons of another. 

Aristldes, nonne ^ eam caussam expulsust pS.tri9>, quod praeter 

mSdum iusttls esset ?• {Cic, Tusc. v. 36. 105) Aristides again^ 

tpos he not driven from his comUry on the very ground thai 

he was just heyond measure f 
F&biO dict& dies est, quod iG^ttLs in Gallos pugnasset {Liv, vi. 

1), rwtice of trial was given to Fabius, for having fought 

against the Oalli when ambassador, 
Aedem deG 16x31 uOuit, si eo di6 hostes fadisset {Liv. xxxi. 21), 

he vowed a temple to the god Jupiter y if he routed the enemy 

that day » 

206 In these cases the power of the subjunctive may be expressed 
by inserting such words as they said or they thought : for example, 
in the last sentence but one the English might have been, ^ be- 
cause he was just they said beyond measure.' 

207 Sometimes the verb to say or thirt^h is expressed in these phrases, 
and unnecessarily put into the subjunctive mood : as, 

111$ p^tSrS contendit ut r^linquSrStur, partim quod m&rS tlm6- 
ret, partim quod rellgiOnlbiis imp^dlil sSsS dicSret {Goes. 
B. G. v. 6), the other zealously entreated to he left behind^ 
partly because he was afraid of the sea, partly because he was 
prevented, he said, hy religious scruples, 

* The subjunctive mood may be thus used, when the writer speaks of 
s feeling which moved himself at a former time : as, Mihi Jcademiae 
eonsuetudo nan oh eam caussam solum pkumit^ quod . . . ., sed etiam quod 
esset ea maxuma dicendi exercitatio (Cic, Tusc. ii, 3.9), 'For myself the 
practice of the Academy pleased me, not merely because . . . ., but also 
because it afforded the best exercise in speaking.' (Madvig). — Ocourrebant 
{mihi) eoUes campique et Tiberis et hoc caelum, suJb quo natus educatusque 
essem {Liv, v. 54). 

bb2 
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Here impediretur would have expressed the same, though less 
forcibly ; on the other hand, timeret might have been translated, 
* he was afraid, he said.^ 

Cum Hannlb&lis permissu exisset d6 castris, rgdiit paulo post, 
quod se oblltum nesci5-quid dicSret {Cic. de OflT. 1. 13. 40), 
after leaving the camp with ffanntboTs permisnony he returned 
ihordy after y hecavM he had forgotUfn wmdhing or Gth^^ h 
Mid, 
Leg&tos suos multl de prSuinc^ dScSdSrS iussSrunt, qn5d ill9- 
rum culpft s6 minus commode audire arbXtrllrentiir {Cia. n. 
Verr. iii. 68. 134), many {governors) have directed their lieu- 
tenants to leave a province^ because through the miscondv^ of 
these lieutenants they themselves^ they thought^ had got a had 
name, 
Quem qui rSprendlt, In ed rSprendit, quod grS.tum praeter 
mSdum dicat essS {Cic. p. Plane. 33. 82), and he who cen- 
sttres him, censures him for heingy he says^ grateful beyond 
measure. 

1208 It has been said above that the subjunctive is used in speaking 
of that which does not exist. Thus, what is denied is in the sub- 
junctive after a conjunction : as, 

Istos tantum &best iit omem''^, tit ecflcl non possit quin eos 
3d6rim (Cic, Phil. xi. 14. 36), so far from complimenting 
those persons you speak of, I cannot be prevented from hating 
them* 

Tantum &bSrat ut binos scrlbgrent, uix singtLlos conf5c6runt 
{Cic, ad Att. xiii. 21. 5), so far from copying two sets {of the 
work), they with difjwaUy completed one, 

Ptiglles in iactandis caestlbils ingSmiscunt, non quod dSleant, 
sed qui& prSfundenda uoce omnS corpiis intendlttir {Cic, 
Tusc. IL 23. 66), the boxer in throwing out the caestus titters 
a groan, not because he is in pain, but because by sending out 
the voice every muscle in the body is strained, 

NOn ed dlc5 qu5 mihi uSniat in dilbium tu& fides {Cic. p. 
Quinct. 2. 6), / do not say this because your word is doubted 
by me, 

M&i5res nostri in ddmlnum dS seru5 quaerl nolu6runt, non 

• The rule applies of course to ornem, not to the other subjunctives 
in this sentence. 
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qm& non posset uerum inuSnIrl, sed quiS. uldfb&ttLr indig- 
num essS (Cic. p. Mil. 22. 59), our ancestors were unvniling 
that evidence shovld he drawn by torture from a stave against 
his master, Tiot because the truth could not be got at, but be- 
cause (in this case) there seemed to be something degrading. 
Kon quin confldSrem dlUgeotiae tuae (Oic, ad Fam. xyi. 24.1), 
not that I in any way distrusted your carefvlriess. 

09 Another example of the subjunctive employed in speaking of 
what does not exist, is seen in hypothetical* sentences, both in the 
clause of condition and the clause of consequence. These sen- 
tences are conveniently divided into present and past. 

a. Hoc nee sci5, nee si sciam, dicSre ausim {Liv, praef.), this 

in the first place I do not knoWy and secondly, if I did know, 
I should not venture to say, 
Tu si hie sis, SlXter sentias {Ter, And. n. 1. 10), you yoursdf, 
if you were in my situationy would feel differently. 

b. Quid fS.ciam, si furtum f^cSrit ? (Hor. Sat. i. 3. 94) what 

should I do, were he to commit a theft ? 

c. KonnS sS.piens, si fS.me ipsS conflciatiir, absttdSrit clbum 

altgri ? MlntimS uSr5 (Cic. de Off. ni. 6. 29), UH>tdd not a 
wise man, if he were himself on the point of being starved^ 
rob some other of food ? Assuredly not. 

d. Id si accldgrit, slmtls armati (Cic. Tuso. i. 32. 78), if that 

were to happen, we should be ready armed. 

e. Si firatgr esset, qui m&gis morem gSrgret % (Ter. Ad. iv. 6. 

74) if he had been a brother, how could he have been more 
obliging ? 

f. Si quis hoc gnat6 tuo Tuds s6ru8s faxetf, qufilem hab^res 

• See above, § 1153 and §§ 496, 497, 498. 

t That/oxt/ is jdadmissible here, even Madvig would allow, although 
he denies the existence of the word faxem. Moreover the explanation 
of the iffTUifaxo given in § 566 is confirmed by a line in the same scene, 
Pol si (stuofujeis, ha'& sine poena fSceris ; for the law of the Latin lan- 
guage requires that the two verbs should here be in the same tense (see 
Madvig's own Gr. § 340, obs. 2), and the diflTerence of form is agreeable 
to a peculiarity of the iambic senarius, which, while it admits contracted 
forms in the middle, prefers the uncontracted at the close of the line, as 
pertclum and periculo^ Plant. Cap. iii. 5. 82 ; norit and nouerit^ Ter. 
And. Prol. 10 ; sit and sies or siet^ And. ii. 5. 13, Haut. iii. 1.47; fao 
generally, but face at the end. And. iv. 1.56, v. 1.2 ; besides a large 
number of words which are commonly monosyllabic in pronunciation ex- 
cept in the last place, as mihi. And. iv. 4. 4, Haut. iii. 1. 101. Madvig^s 
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gr^tiam ? {Plant. Oap. m. 5. 54) if any slave of yours had 

done the same for your mm^ what wotild your gratitude have 

been like f 
Si hfts Inlmldtias c&aSr6 pdtuisset, ulaSret {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 

6. 17), if he had been aile to guard against the enmity of 

this party, he would Iiave been now alive, 
g. Absqu^ ed esset, recte Sgo mihi mdissem {Ter, Ph. i. 4. 11), ^ 

it had not been for him, J should have taken good care of 

myself 
R^numne hie tu pdssides t Si p68siderem, om&tus esses ix 

tuis uirt4tibu8 {Ter» Ad. n. 1. 21), are you lord param^mi^ 

here f If I had been, you should have had a dressing such 

as your special merits deserve,* 
h, NScassem tS uerbSrIbus, nisi — Irfttiis essem (Cic, K P. i. 

38. 59), / should have flogged you to death, if X had not^ 

put myself in a passion. 
DelettLs exercltus f8ret« m ftigientis siluae tezissent {Ziv. m. 

22), the army would have been afmihUatedy had not the woods 

covered them in their flight, 

1210 It will be seen that in hypothetical sentenoes with the present 
tenses (whether imperfect or perfect), the condition, though not 
fulfilled at the present moment, is not an impossibility, for it may 
yet perhaps be fulfilled. 

1211 The past tenses in hypothetical sentences (both imperfect and 
perfect) allude to past time, or at any rate to an obstacle in past 
time affecting the present state of things. In either case it is 
now too late to alter matters ; and therefore these tenses often 
imply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also 
impossibility. 

1212 The tenses in hypothetical sentences are determined in the 
usual way. If the imperfect be used in the conditional clause, 
the notion of the verb is not completed before that in the clause 

view ifl, that /aj?o and such fonns are the equivalents of the Greek rui^ 
vpa|», and consequently simple, not perfect futures. See his Opuscola, 
vol. ii p. 60, &c This is clearly wrong. 

* It should be remembered that in the obKqtia oratio the subjunctive 
will be found after «t, even when the construction is not that which we 
have called hypothetical, but the ordinary sentence of condition, which 
in the directa oraHo would be in the indicative. 
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of tlie consequence. On the other hand, a perfect tense in the 
conditional clause generally* denotes an action completed before 
what is expressed in the clause of the consequence. As regards 
the past tenses of hypothetical sentences, in the clause of the con- 
sequence the past-imperfect is used to denote a continued state of 
things, or something not yet completed, whereas a single occur- 
rence is expressed by the past-perfect. 

(13 Thus the general construction of sentences containing the word 
if^ is, that the hjrpothetical, i, e, those which put a case, the non- 
existence of which is implied, have the subjunctive in both clauses, 
while in other cases the indicative is required in both clauses. 

214 The apparent exceptions to this rule are for the most part to 
be explained by the sentences being elliptical. Thus in hjrpothe- 
tical sentences the participles in turo and endo are often found in 
the clause of consequence ; and, if so, always attended by an in- 
dicative: as. 

Si mS triumph&rS prohlbSrent, testis cltS,turust ful r6rum & 
mS gestSj'um {Liv. xxxviii. 47), if they had attempted to 
prevent my triwmphing^ I should have called up vntnesses of 
my achievem^ents. 
nii ipsi qui rSmansSrant rSlictUri &grOs Srant, nM litt^ras ml- 
sisset (Cic, n. Verr. m. 52. 121), even those who had remained 
behind wotdd have condoned the lands, if he had not sent 
the letter, X 
Quid quod si Andr3,n5dQrO consXliS. prQcessissent, HSraclSae 
cum ceteris fuit seruiendum§, nay, if the pla^is of Andra- 
nodorus had succeeded, Heradea must have become a slave with 
the rest of the people* 
Si prlu&ttLs esset, t&mSn ad tantum bellum Is Srat dsUgendtis 

* This word is inserted with a view to such a sentence as, Id sifecissest 
per mihi gratum fecisses, where however the real consequence is expressed 
in pergratum, * I should have been greatly your debtor.' 

f Literally * I intended to call them,' for which our translation sub- 
stitutes, by no very violent inference, * 1 should have done so.' The lat- 
ter literally translated would have been cUauissem, 

X That is, * They were preparing to leave, and' (though the author 
omits expressly to say so) ' no doubt would have done so.' 

§ This passage occurs in Liv. xxiv. 26, with the alterations required 
by the obliqua oratioj viz. sibi and fuerxt in place of Heracleae and fuit. 
Compare a similar change in the same chapter of the phrase, Si effugium 
patuissei inpublieumt impleturae urbem tumuitufuerunt. 



{die. p. leg. Man. 17. 50), if he had hem in a private siatumf 
still for so servoue a war he was the man who ought to hoH 
been selected. 

1216 A Bimilar explanation accounts for the following phrases : — 

Nl mdtuam p&trem, h&beo quod mdneam prSbS {Ter. And. Tt 
4. 15), if I were not afraid of my father, 1 could give him an 
exceUeni*" hint. 

Id ^8, si ta nSges, certd sciof (Ter. Haut. iv. 1. 19), even if 
you were to deny this, I know it for certain {and conseguendy 
your denial of it would he fruitless). 

AdmdnSbat mS rSs iit intermissidnem elSquentiae d6pl0r&re&, 
. m u8r6rer n6 de me ipsQ uldSrer quSrI (Cic. de Off. n. 19. 
67), / was reminded by the matter before us that I ought to 
lament the disappearance of doquencefrom cmwng us; and 
should have yidded to the suggestion^ had I not feared that I 
might be thought to be urging a m/erdy personal complaint. 

Si per Mgtellum Ucltum esset, m&tres ill5rum, uxdres, s5rores 
uSniebant {(Jic. u. Verr. t. 49. 129), their mothers, wives, 
sisters were coming {and would actually have come), if Mtr 
tellus had permitted. 

Mult& m6 dehortantiir & uObis, nl stftdium relpubllcae stLpSret 
{Sal. Jug. 31), many considerations dissuade me from troth 
bling you {and they would probaMy prevail), if my lorn for 
my country did not outweigh them. 

Pons Iter paene hostlbus dSdit, ni tinus uir fuisaet {Liv, n. 
10), the bridge aU but offered a passage to the enemy, {and 
would have done so completely,) had it not been for one brave 
man. 

Quod nl pr8p8r6 pemOtuisset, baud multum &b exitio l^ti 
ftbSrant {Tac.X Ann. i. 23), and if this had not speedily be- 
come generally known, {they would have put an end to the 
lieutenant-general, for even as it was), they vfere not far from 
so doing. 

* Literally ' I have an excellent hint to give, and but for the reason 
assigned I would give it.' 

f Of course * my knowledge' is in no way conditional upon * your 
speaking the truth or not.' 

X Tacitus abounds in this construction : see in the very same chapter, 
ferrum parabant^ ni . , . . interiecisset. 
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16 Such sentences as the following are mere instances of ordinary 
exaggeration forthwith corrected* : — 

Me tninciis illapsus oSrSbro SusttQSrat, nisi Fauniis ictum 
Bextrfi ISuasset {Hor, Od. n. 17.27), Horace a trunk down 
gliding on his shdl had carried off^ {or at least wovdd have 
dxnye so)^ had not Faunu% with his hand lightened the blow, 

IL7 n?he verbs of duty and power, already expressing in themselves 
what is less forcibly implied in the subjunctive mood, generally 
retain the terminations of the indicative in hjrpothetical sentences : 



nunc p&tris ldc5, si ulla in tS pittas esset, cdlSrS d6beb3.s (Oic, 
Phil. n. 38. 99), this man you ought to have respected as a 
father^ if you had had any affection in you. 

ConstLl essd qui pdtui, nisi hunc ultae cursum tSnuissem & 
puSritift ? {Cic. R. P. I. 6. 10) how could I have been consul^ 
if I had not kept strictly to this course of life from my boy- 
hood f 

218 In the same way the verb ^ to be' in the indicative is accom- 
panied by adjectivest, and occasionally substantives, when the 
hypothetical form of the sentence might have suggested the sub- 
junctive: as, 

Longumst si tibi narrem quam^rem id f^iam (Ter. Haut. ii, 
3. 94), it would be tedious if I were to tell you why I do so, 

AequitLs Srat id u81unt&t8 fidrl (Cic. de Off. i. 9. 28), it vmtld 
have been letter if it had been done willingly. 

NonnS foit «&tius tristis Am&rylUdls Iras AtquS stiperbft p&tl 
fastldi& % {Virg, Buo. ii. 14) had it not better been Amaryllis* 
hitter wrath and hauglity whims to brook f 

Quantd mSlius fuSrat^t: in hoc promissum pS,tris non essS seruSr 
tum ? (dc. de Off. ni. 26. 94) how much better would it have 
been^ if in his case his fathers promise had not been kept f 

219 The conjunction in hypothetical sentences is sometimes omitted, 
as in English ; but in this case the verb is commonly placed first : 
as, 

* It should be observed, that in sentences of this character the nisi 
or «i eommonly follows. 

f Particularly adjectives of propriety. 

X The past-perfect tense in place of a simple perfect is common in 
such phrases, and also with the verbs of duty and power. 
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R^es me, nihil fortassS respondeam (Cie. H. D. i. 21.57), were 
you to ash nis, I should perhaps make no answer. 

D&res banc uim Crasso, in f5rO saltftret {Cie. de Off. in. 19.75), 
had you offered this pouter to Crcusiu, he would have danced 
in the forum. 

1220 Very frequently the conditional claose is omitted : as, 

8t&rS piites, &ded prOcSdunt temp^r& tarde {Ov, Trist. t. 10. 5), 
you would think {if you were here) thai time was standiTi^ 
stiUj so dowly does it advance, 

Reos dlcSrSs {Liv. n. 35), you would have said they were on 
their trial {had you been there). 

Hoc confirmauSrim, elSquentiam rem unam esse omnium dif- 
flcilliimam {Cie. Brut. 6.25), this I would maintain {ifdiere 
were occasion), that doquence is the one thing ofdU most dif- 
^cult to attain, 

1221 Thus, midim / should prefer, ndUm I should he unwilling^ uSlim 
I should wish, are modest expressions, not partaking of the rude- 
ness of mSJo I prefer, nolo / won% vXio I insist; while mallem, 
nollem, uellem, signify / should have preferred t&e,, and refer either 
to past time, or to what is now impossible. Hence, 

Nollem* factum {Ter. Ad. n. 1. 11), / wish it had never been 
done, i. e. I beg your pardon. 

1222 The consequence also is at times omitted : as, 

si Sub rastro crSpgt argeutl mihl sSri& {Pers. u. 10), oh, if 
neath the harrow ajar of silver were to chink for me. 

1223 The consequencef again is generally omitted in sentences con- 
taining quS.sI as if or equivalent words : as, 

Qu&sl u6rQ conslll sit rSs {Caes. B. G. vii. 38), as if forsooth 
it were matter for deliberation. 

Ms iiiuat, uSlut si ipse in partS l&b5ris fuSrim, ad flnem belli 
peruSnissS {Liv, xxxi. 1), / am delighted, as though I had 
myself shared the toil, to have arrived at the dose of the war. 

* Literally ' 1 should have wished it not done.' The suppressed con- 
dition may have been, Si optando potuissem quae facta sunt infecta red' 
dere. NaUm factum would signify, ' I should be sorry to have it done.' 

i* Thus in the second sentence the fuller form would have been, 'I 
am as much delighted as I should have been if &c.' 
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Eios crudellt&tem, uSlut si oOram ftdesset, horrCbant {CJass, B. 

G. I. 32), they kept shvddering at this man*s Uoodihirstiness, 

as though he had been present. 
Sic quaestdr est factus, quam si esset summ5 Idco iiS.tils {Cic, 

p. Plane. 25.60), he was made quaestor with the same facility ^ 

as if he had been horn in the highest station.* 

;24 When the second persont is used to denote generally one^ a 
man, the subjunctive commonly enters into secondary clauses, 
whether preceded by a relative or conjunction : as. 

In excltando plurtlmum uS.let, si laudSs eum quern cohortSrS 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21. 5), in rousing to action^ the greatest 
effect is producedy if one praises the persmi whom one is en- 
cov/raging. 

Bdnus segnior fit, ilbi neglSgHs {Sal. Jug. 31), the good man 
become less active, when you neglect Mm. 

Tantum rSmS,net, quod recte factis consScutus sis {Cic. de Sen. 
19. 69), that ofrdy is left behind, which a mxin has obtained by 
good deeds. 

}SXi Secondary clauses which are attached to clauses in the sub- 
junctive or infinitive mood and form an essential part of the idea 
therein expressed, are themselves in the subjunctive mood : as. 

Si IticS quSquS c^es l&trent, quom Beos s&luUbtun^&lIquI 
u6nSrint, his cr1ir& suffringantur, qu5d Srcres sint quom 
susplci5 nulls, sit {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), if even in the 
light dogs were to bark, when any persons come to a temple to 
offer their prayers, they would have their legs broken for being 
90 waichfvl when there is no ground for suspicion. 

226 Hence verbs of promising and threatening, inasmuch as they 
express in one word ^ the saying that something will be done', take 
a subjunctive of the condition : as, 

Praemium prOpdsuit qui;|: inuSnisset nduam u^upt&tem {Cic. 

* See § 499. In the four examples here given the tenses in the in- 
dicative mood with a negative would have been respectively, consili res 
non esty in parte laboris non fui, non aderatf non erat summo loco nattis. 
Thus it is only the mood that is here altered by the hypothetical form of 
the sentence. 

f This remark is from Madvig. 

t For the omission of the antecedent et see § 1126. 

00 
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Tiuc. T. 7. 20), ke promUed a reward to tie meaif irAo Andd 
Jhul a new pleantre,* 

1827 By the omigsioii of the governing Terh the sobjuuelive mppean 
to cany with it a meaning whidi really belongs to that Terh. 

a. Possibility, potest esse fit understood. This oonstnictioa 
however is very rare unless some such word as finsItSii, fbrsSOft 
aooompany the subjunctive : as, 

y^lim dSs Sp^ram, quod commSdo tuO fiat {Cic ad Fiam. xm. 

27. 3), I wmdd leg ycu to give ycwr amttanoe^ tofar at may 

he done vnthotU tnamvenienee to you. 
Me miseram, forsan hie mihi paruam habe&t fidem (7W*. £. i. 

2. 117), alaSy maybe my friend here may have litUe faith in 

me. 
Nlmium forslt&i haec illl mirentiir (Oic n. Yerr. iy. 56.124X 

those people may perhaps admire these things overmudL. 
KSque id fScio, ut for^tan qulbusdam uldear, ribniil&tidDS((^fc. 

ad Fam. i. 8.2), nor do I do this, as some perhaps may think^ 

hy way of make-bdieve. 

b, Penmssion and concession, such a verb as aln- permitj or 
o6d- grant, being understood : as, 

Fru&turt sane hoc 8ol^5 (Cic, de Prov. Oon. 7.16), lei him 
% enjoy forsooth this consolation. 

yt§ dSsint ulres, t&mSn est laudand& u^Huntas (Or. Pont. m. 
4 79), though strength be wanting, praiseworthy still the wHL 

FuSrit ctLpIdus, fuSrit Iratus, fuSrit pertlnaz, sc^Sris uSrG cri- 
ming Uceat mortu5 c&rSrS (Cic, p. lag. 6. 18), he may have 
been amhUiouSy he may have been reveng^vH^ he may have 
been obstinate; but the charge of impiety at any rate allow 
him, now that he is dead, to be dear of. 

Vt Snim cStSr& p&ri& TubSrdnl cum VSfO fuissent, hoc oertS 

• See § 503. 

i* The an at the close of these words is no doubt identical with the 
Greek q» ; but as this takes the form kcv in Homer, we probably have 
in it only a variety of our verb oan. Compare our may-he and the 
French peut-itre. Moreover the root can was not a stranger to the Latin 
language, for it virtually occurs in the old form ne-qmn-'Ont for negustmt. 

t Observe that the concessive tenses nearly always commence a daiiw, 
unless modo or dum accompany them, 

§ ' Even granting that' 
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praeclpuoin Tub^rOnis fait {Cie, p. Lig. 9. 27), for even 
(tUowing that every thing eUe had Been shared hy Tubero with 
VartUy this at least was ^peculiar gualifioation of Tubero, 

Sit clftnis Sdpio, omStiir exlmi& laude Afrlc&ntLs, h&be&tur ulr 
9gr^us PaollaSy sit aetem& gldri& M&ritLs, antSpOn&tlir 
omnibus PompSitLs, ^rit prSfecto intSr hOmm laudSs &U- 
quid Idol nostrae glQriae {Cic, in Oat rv. 10. 21), let Scipio 
he renowned^ let Africarms he covered with especial glory ^ let 
PavUus he accounted a great man, let Marius enjoy eternal 
famcj let Pompey take precedence of aU, still there wiU assur- 
edly he amid the glories of these men some room for our fame 
also, 

Ns sit summum m&lum d^lor, m&lum certe est (Oic* Tusc. ii. 
5,14), granting that pain is not the greatest evil^ an evU it 
certaiidy is. 

M&nent ingSni& sSnIbus, m5d8 perm^neat stddium (Cic. de 
Sen« 7. 22), the intellect remains tinth the aged, provided only 
there stiU remain energy. 

Seru5s est n6m5, qui m5dd tdlSr&blll condlcionS sit seruXtiLtis, 
qui ndn audaciam cluium pSrhorrescat (Cic, in Cat. xr. 8. 
16), there is not a sifigle slave even, if his position as a dave 
he hut tolerable, that does not shudder at the audacity of m^en 
who call themselves citizens. 

Id quoque possum f§rre, m6do si reddat (Ter. Ad. u. 1. 5lX 
that also I can put up with, provided only he pay* 

T6 fors quid me fiat parui p^ndis, dum iUi c6nsulas (Ter, Haut. 
IT. 3.37), jo\jl perhaps care little what hecomss ofm^y provided 
only you secure your master there. 

Homines, quamuis* in turbldis rebus sint, t&mSn interdum 
ftnlmis rSlaxantiLr (Cic. Phil. n. 16.39), men, allowing that 
they are in circumstances as troubled as you please^ still at 
times unbend, 

0. Indirect interrogative, rd^ understood : as, 
A. Quid f^t ? B. Quid iUS fecSrit? {Ter. Ad. i. 2.4) A. What 
has he done ? B. What has he done^ ask you f 

d. Wishing, ulEf, pr6cdr, <fec. understood : as, 

* The poets, together with Livj and later writers, use quamuis with 
an indicative, and vice versa quanquam with a subjunctive: as, quamuU 
est rustica ( Virg* Buc. iii. 84), quarujuam tnoueretur (Liv. xxxvi. 34). 



Quid fSdam ? {Ter, E. 1. 1.1) what wmldyou kave medof 
Quid ficeremt {Ter. £. t. 1.15) what <mght I to have dimef 
Yaleant qui int^ nos diacidi^m uolont {Ter, And. it. i.lo^ 

fareweU to those who insist upon tearing us asunder, 
Ne Qloam si id titbi conoSdo (Cu;. ad Fam. yu. 23. 4), mmji I 

die if I grant you that, 
BiqpSream nl SubmoesSs omuls {Hor. Sai. i. 9. 47), nay I he 

utterly destroyedy if thou wouldst not have made the Mole of 

them move of, 
Atque ii4 me di ament tit ego nunc non t&m mei^te cato 

Laet6r qoam illins {Ter. Hani. it. 3. 8), and so may heaven 

love me, as lam ddighted now not so much on my own aeoousU 

as on his, 

e. Demanding, postiilant t &c. understood : as, 

Tu (it unquam t8 corrlg&s ! (Cie. in Oat. i. 9. 22), yoa ever cor- 
rect yoursdf/ 

Hidne ut tibi respdndeatf {Ter, Ph. t. 8. 3), this man answer 
you/* 

f. Duty, Sportet &c, understood : as, 

YlUciis iniussu dSmlnl crSdat nSmlnl {Cato. R. B. 5. 3), a haUif 

shotdd lend to no one without his master^s authority, 
PStius dicSret non esse aecum {Cic, de Off. m. 22.88), he should 

rather have said, it was not fair, 
Sdmeret Alidinde {Ter, Ph. il 1. 69), he should have borrowed 

it from some one, 
Frumentom ne SmissSs {Cic, ii. Yerr. m. 84.195), you should 

not have bought the com. 

g. The object is often expressed elliptically, more particularly 
in a parenthesis, which ought always to be brief : as, 

Y6re ut dlcamt {Cic, ii. Yerr. t. 69.177), to speak candidly, 
S^nectus est nattira 15quaciort, ne &b omn^Cbiis earn ultiis 
uldear uindlcarS {Cic, de Sen. 16. 55), old age is naturally 
somewhat talkativey so you wiU not charge me with defending 
it from every fatdt, 

* See § 1247 and note. 

f Perhaps in this example ' pennission* is the notion understood, cEsM 
uentam. 

X Hoc dico understood, ^ I say this that 1 may not appear &c* 
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Viz inoedo infinis, ne ire p668e cum onere existumes (Plant, 
Am. I. 1.174), lean scarodt/ walk with nothing ahotU mcy so 
do not suppose that I can get on with a load, 

28 For the sake of brevity, such a verb as existiimes or dicam is 
often omitted in sentences like that just given. Thus Plautus 
might have said in the last example. Viz incSdo In&nis, ne IrS 
pofisim com 5nSr6 : as, 

N5uam eam pdtest&tem QrlpuSrS p&trifbus nostris, nS nunc dul- 
cedXnfi sSmel capti fSrant dSsidSrium {Idv. lu. 62), this power ^ 
when yet wnhnmon to them^ they wrested from our fatliers ; 
much less now^ having once tasted the sweets of it, wiU they 
tolerate the loss, 
Mort&Ii& &ct& pSribunt, Nsdum sermdnum stSt hSn5s (ffor, 
Ep. u. 3. 68), deeds wiU perish, much less wiU the glory of 
words sfwndve, 
Yix In ipsis tectis frigus ultHtur, nSdum in m&il sit i^clle ftbesse 
&b initiriS. tempMs {fiic, ad Fam. xvi. 8), even in a roofed 
hiilding it is difficult to avoid the cold, much less is it easy 
at sea to escape being hurt by the weather, 
Erat 8nim multO ddmlcXlium huiiis urbis aptiiis humanXtS*tI 
tuae quam tot& PSl5ponnesus, nSdum PS.trae (Oic. ad Fam. 
VII. 28. l),for in those days this city was better suited as a 
residence to one of your refined habits, than any part of the 
Fdoponnestu, let alone Fatrae, 

^ Quum or cum in clauses signifying a reason for or against any 
thing is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Quum ult8. sine &nlci8 mStus pl6n& sit, rS.tio ips& mSnet &ml- 
dtias comp&rarS {Cic, de Fin. L 20. 66), seeing that life 
without friends is fuJUL of danger, reason itself warns us to 
form friendships. 

Quae quum omni& &ct& sint, t&nSn un& sOla Srat clultas M&- 
mertlnS., quae ISgatos qui istum laud&rent misSrint (Cic, 
H. Verr. u. 6. 13), in spUe of all these doings, Messavui was 
the one sole city that sent an embassy to speak in favour of 
the accused, 

SM e& quum contemplS.rI cilpSrem, uix adsplciendl pStestas 
fuit {Cic, de Or. i. 36. 161), but cdihough I was eager to have 
a good stare at these things, I could scarcely get a look at 

Oo2 
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Quae quum lt& sint {Cic, in Oat. i. 5. 10), thU being ike case. 

1230 Quum as an adverb of time in the past tenses has the subjunc- 
tive moody being translated with the imperfect by while or ew, 
with the past-perfect by after : as^ 

Quum StcerrlmS pugnarStur, stibltS sunt Aedul uisi ab l&tSrS 
nostrls &pert5 {Caes, B. G. vii. 60), as the battle was pro- 
ceeding with the greatest spirit, there suddenly appeared a 
body of Aedui on the exposed* flank of our men, 

Quum dies complures trausissent, siibltd pSr exploratOres cer- 
tior factiis est {Caes. B. G. iii. 2), after many days had air 
ready passed by, he teas suddenly informed by his scouts, 

1231 Quum followed by tum, in the sense of n4)t only, but also, has 
generally the indicative, occasionally the subjunctive : as, 

Quum multae r6s in phIlSs5phi9» nSqu&quam s&tis expllc&tae 
sintf, tum perdiflflcllis quaestio est dS nS.tur& deorum (Cie, 
N. B. I. 1. 1), while there are many things in philosophy 
which have been by no means fully explained, one of the most 
difficult is the inquiry about the nature of the gods, 

1231 . 1 After ant8-quam and prius-quam, a. a subjunctive is used, where 
the speaker would imply the non-occurrence of the act ; & an in- 
dicative, where he would imply the occurrence of the act, and 
therefore particularly where a negative precedes, and above all in 
past sentences. In other cases there seems to be some indifference 
as to the mood. 

a, Subj, Niimldae, priusquam ex castris subuSnlretiir, in prox- 
iimos collls discSdunt {Sal. Jug. 54), tJie Numidians weni 
off to the nearest hills, before assistance came from the camp, 
AntSquam homines nSf3.ril ds meo aduentu audirS pStuissent, 
in M&cSdSniam perrexl {Cic, p. Plane. 41. 98), before the 
villains could hear of my approach, I went straight on into 
Macedonia. 
Ants ISues pascentiir In aethSrS cerui, Quam nostro illlus IftbS- 
turj pectCrS uoltus {Virg. Buc. i. 60), sooner aloft in air 

* t. e. the right, which had no shields to protect them. 

f The examples of this construction are not numerous, and what there 
are seem open to doubt. In some perhaps, instead of tum we should 
read tamen^ and translate the quum by ' although.* 

t Yet in a similar passage (A. it. 27) Virgil has uiolo qnd resoluo. 
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BhaJH graze the hart, than from this breast his features pass 

awat/, 
b, Ind. NgquS prius ftlggrS destltSrunt, quam ad flumen per- 

uSnSnint (Caes. B. G. i. 53), nor did they stop flying, before 

they reached the river, 
N^ue ants dimlsit eum, quam fldem d$dit {Liv. zxxiz. 10), 

nor did he let him go, tiU he gave his word, 
Non dsf&tlgabSr, ant^uam illOrum uias perc^pSrG {Cic, de Or. 

in. 36. 145), 2 will not give in, before Ifvlly understand their 

ways. 
Ante ftUquantO quam ta nfitHs Ss {Cic. ad Fam. z. 3. 2), a con- 

sideratle time before you were bom, 

Invinitiyb. 

^2 The infinitiye* is an undeclined neuter substantive, which de- 
notes in the most general way the action or state expressed by the 
verb. The use of it, as of other undeclined substantiyes (§ 149), 
is in strictness limited to the nominative and accusative, indeed 
almost exclusively to the latter. (Yet see § 1255.) 

a. It seems to occupy the place of a nominative in such sen- 
tences as, 

Docto hiJmlnl uluSre est cSgltarg {Cic. Tusc. v. 38. Ill), with 

the educated man to live is to think. 
Non c&dit autem inuldSre in s&plentem {Cic. Tusc. ni. 10. 21), 

btU envy is incompatible with the character of the wise man, 

or the wise man is not susceptible of envy. 

b. It occupies the place of an accusative in such sentences as, 
Stoici Irasci nesciunt {Cic, de Or. in. 18. 65), the Stoic knows 

not anger, 
Em8n ciipio {Ter, Haut. v. 2.18), I long for death {that I may 
get out of my misery). 

133 Hence the infinitive is occasionally, though very rarely, found 
after prepositions which govern the accusative : as, 

IntSr optiimS u&l6re et gr&uissiime aegrOtfirS nihil dicSbant 
intSressS {Cic, de Fin. n. 13. 43), between the best health and 
the severest sickness there is no difference they said. 

* In the Greek language this is so completely the fact, that the article 
may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat their infini- 
tive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposition * to.* 
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Quod oilmen dlcis praet&r ftmassS meom f {Ov, Her. yn. 164) 
wluxt charge dost allege against me^ except the having loved f 

1234 Henoe also a neuter a^jeotiYe occasionally accompanies the 
infinitive : as, 

YXufire ipsum turpe est nObIs {pic. ad Att ziii. 28), life itsdf 

is disgraceful to us* 
TOtum hoc dispUcet philSsdph&rl {dc* de Fin. i. 1. 1), all this 

acting the philosopher offends me, 

1235 The most common use of the infinitive is as the object of active 
verbs, particularly those which signify wish, power, duty, habU^ 
knotdedgej intention^ commencement, continuance, cessation : as, 

ArtSriae mIc&rS non dSslnunt {Cic. N. D. u. 9.24), the arteries 
never leave off throbbing, 

Intuen s5lem aduorsum nSquItXs {Oe, Somn. Sc. 5), you can- 
not gaze directly upon the sun, 

Et nesci6-quid tibi sum oblitus h6die, ut uolui, dicere (2V. 
And. V. 1. 22), arid somehow or other I forgot to tdl you to- 
day, as I intended. 

YincSrS scis, uictOria fltl nescis (Liv. xxii. 61), you know how 
to gain a victory, you know not how to use a victory, 

1236 Some verbs besides an accusative of the person* take a second 
accusative of the thing expressed by an infinitive : as, d5ce-t teach, 
iilbe- bid, \A\A' forbid, sin- permit, cog- compel, mSne- warn, horta- 
(r.) encourage, impSdi- hinder, prohlbe-^r«vw^, <kc. Thus, 

PQcebo eum posthac t&cSrS {Cic, in Bull. UL 2. 4), IwiU teach 
him to be silent for the future, 

HSrus mS iussit Pamphllum obseru&rS {Ter, And. n. 5. 1), mas- 
ter has ordered me to keep an eye upon Pamphilus, 

Ab dpSrS l6gS.tos disc6dSr6 u8tu8rat \Caes, B. G. n. 20), he had 
forbidden, the lieutenant to leave the work. 

Me Snim impSdit pUdSr &b hdmlnS gr&uisstimo haec exquIrSrS 
{Cic, de Or. i. 36. 163), for I coemwtfor shame urge this re- 
quest on one of his dignity, 

1237 After the passive too of many of the verbs given in the preoed- 

* See Madvig, Gr. 390. 

f All these verbs, except the first two or three, are also found with a 
subjunctive fiDllowing. See §§ 1180, 1181 
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ing section the infinitive is used, the accusative of the preceding 
construction, which expressed the person, becoming now the nomi- 
native: as, 

An sum Stiamnunc GraecS Idqui ddcendiis ? {Cic, de Fin. n. 5. 

15) or am I at this time of life to he taught to speak Greek ? 
OonsiUes itibentur scrlbSre exercltum {Liv, iii. 30), the consuls 

are directed to enrol an army, 
MurOs XdlrS uStltl sunt {Liv. xxiii. 16), they were forbidden to 

approach the walls, 
ProhlbXti estls in prOuincia p^em pOnSrS {Cic, p. Lig. 8. 24), 
you were prevented setting foot in the province, 

238 Verbs of saying* , hearing, feding, thinking, hiomng, are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitivet : as, 

Th&l6s &quam dixit esse Inltium rSrum {Cic, N. B. 1. 10. 25), 

Tholes said that water was the beginning of things, 
PerlUbentSr audlul te essS Caes&rl fS.mlliS,rem {Cic. ad Fam. 

vn. 14.2), I heard unth very great pleasure that you were on 

intimate terms with Caesar. 
TS multum pr6f5ciss§ sentio {Cic. ad Fam. v. 13. 2), I fed that 

you have advanced matters greatly. 
6p6ro nostram ^mlcltiam nOn SgSrS testlbtLs {Cic. ad Fam. ii. 

2), / hope that our friendship needs not witnesses. • 

Tibi eos scio obtempSrattiros m&gls {Ter, Ad. iv. 6.70), I know 

that they wiU more readily comply with your wishes, 

239 An abstract substantive or a neuter pronoun which conveys 
the same meaning as the verbs of the last section, may be followed 
by the construction of the accusative and infinitive : as, 

Ilia dpinio tolletur, Crassum non doctissiimum fuissS {Cic, de 
Or. II. 2. 7), that opinion shaU be put an end to, that Cra>ssus 
was not a most learned man, 

De hoc ipso, nihil essS bSnum nXsl quSd hSnestum esset, dis- 
piit&uit {Cic, Tusc. ii. 25. 61), he hdd Ofii argumerU on this 
very point, that there is nothing good except what is right. 

240 An impersonal passive of saying, thinking, ka, is sometimes 

♦ See §§ 911, 912. 1, also § 1202 with note, and § 1203. 

t The same applies to phrases such asfama est, aitotor sum^ certiorem 
te/aeio,iic. 
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nsed with an acoasatiTO and infinitiye, partioalarly with the per* 
foot tense or the partidple in endo : as, 

Nunti&tum est &des86 SdpiOnem cum l^GnS {Goes. B. 0. m* 
36), word was brought that Scipio wu dose at hand with a 
legion, 

IM dloendumst nullam essS rempubllcam {Cic. B. P. m. 31. 43), 
there we cannot btU achiowledge there is no constitution, 

1241 Sometimes the same idea is expressed by the personal passive 
together with the nominative and infinitive : as, 

Oaes&r ft CtergSuift discessisse audieb&tttr {Caes, B. G. yn. 59), 
reports reached them from time to time that Caesar had left 
Oergovia, 

ySlunt&ri& mortS intSrissS crSdlttLs est {Tac, Hist. rr. 67), he 
.was believed to have perished hy his own hand, 

Gl&didrum multltfldo dSprehendl posse indXcftb&tiir {Cic, p. 
Mil. 24. 64), secret information was given hy more tham cm 
person, that a large nttmher of swords might he seized, * 

Perspectust ft mS de t6 c5glt&*S {Cic, ad Fam. i. 7. 3), / saa 
dearly that he teas thinking of you, 

1242 Verbs of wishing^ permitting, hidding, hindering, &C. are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitivet : as, 

OorpSr& iiiuSnum firm&rl I&b5r9 udluSrunt (Cic, Tuso. n. 15. 

36), they tcished the musdes of young men to he strengthened 

hylahowr. 
DSlectum h8,b6rl prohibebo {Liv, iv. 2), I wUl prevent the levy 

of troops from heing held, 
Bem ftd arm& dedlicl stildsbat {Caes, B. C. i. 4), he teas eager 

that matters shordd he hrought to a contest of arms, 

1243 The verbs, iiibe- hid, uSta- forbid, prohlbe- preoeM^ impSra- 
eommandy may be used passively with a passive infinitive^ : as, 

* See S 911 and note. 

t The construction with the subjunctive with many of these verbs is 
more common. See § 1180. 

X This construction is widely different fix>m that noticed in § 1287. 
The tu which is the nominative to ituau'^s would be the accusative after 
renuntiare in the active construction ; whereas in consules iubentur serib- 
ere esereiiumj the word ooruules would be the accusative after iubent 
itself 
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lussu's rSnunti&rl constil (Cic. PhiL n. 32. 79), directions toere 

given thai you should he returned <u conwL 
In lauttLmias dedad impSranti&r (Cic, u. Yerr. v. 27. 68)| an 

order is given that they shoidd he conducted down into the 

st&ne-qiMrries, 

144 The perfect passives, ooepttLs est, dSsXttLs esf*^, are preferable 
to the active when a passive infinitive is used : as, 

MatSrift coepta Srat comport&rl (Caes. B. G. iv. 18), they had 

hegv/n, carrying timber. 
P&plsiiis est uSc^il dssltiis {Cic, ad Fam. ix. 21. 2), he ceased 

to he called Papisius, 

45 The verbs which express the emotions of the mindf are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive to express the cause of the 
emotion!]:: as, 

Haec perfecta essS gaudeo {Cic. p. Eosc. Am. 47. 136), / am 

delighted that these matters are settled. 
Tantum se Siiis Splnionis dSperdXdissS dSlSbant (Caes, B. G. T« 

54), they were hurt that they had lost so much of tkew reputor 

tion in this respect. 

46 A predicate consisting of a neuter adjective, or a substantive, 
or an impersonal verb, is accompanied by the accusative and in- 
finitive to express the subject : as, 

N5n est rectum mlnorl parSrS mfii5rem (Cic. Univ. 6), it is not 

fitting that the superior should obey the inferior. 
F&dniis est uincM cluem Rom&num {Cic. n. Verr. v. 66. 170), 

it is a serious nmtterfor a Roman citizen to he hownd. 
Omnibus bSnIs expSdit saluam essS rempublXcam {Cic. Phil. 

XIII. 8. 16), it is for the interest of all good men that the c<mnr 

try should he free from danger. 

* So in the old writers there occur such phrases as nequitur eomprimi 
{Plant. Rud. iv. 4. 20), retrahi nequitur (Plaut. ap. Fast), id fanum 
nequitum exaugurari (Caio ap. Fest.), suppleri queatur {Lucr. i. 1046), 
and perhaps ulcisci nequitur (Sal, Jug. 31). 

t This construction is sunilar to horret tenebras, id gaudeo, &c. See 
U 401, 893, 909. 

X The construction with quod is more common, and in some cases that 
with eum is admissible. See § 1455 i. 
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Hos triicld&ri Sportebat^ {Cic» in Cat. I. 4. 9), tJiese men <fught 

to have been hiUchered. 
Corpus mortale &lXquO tempore intSrlrS nScessest* {Cic, de Inv. 

II. 57.170), nwrUdjksih must tome time or other perish, 

1247 Broken sentences consisting of an accusativet and infinitive 
are often used interrogatively to express any strong feeling, as 
indignation about the present or past, rarely about the future : as, 

Ex-illan f Emilia tarn inllbSralS fS,cIntis esse ortum ?t {Ter. Ad. 
m. 4. 2) to think that so ungendemardy a proceeding shoM 
have originated with ihaX family I 

Te istS. uirtute in tantSs aerumn&£ incidissS ? {Oic. ad Fam. 
XIV. 1. 1) that you with your merit shmdd have faUen into 
ettch troMes / 

MSne incepto dSsistSrg uictam ? ( Virg. A. i. 41) Juno indeed de- 
sist from what she has begun, defeated / 

1248 The accusative that precedes the infinitive performs the same 
office as the nominative in the other moods, and it is for this 
treason often called the #t^V(^-accusative. There is this differ- 
ence however between the infinitive and the other moods, that 
the latter have suffixes to denote the different persons, so that 
the nominative need not be expressed by a separate pronoun. 
With the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is nearly al- 
ways expressed : as, 

Scrlbls, you write ; but, dico tS scilbSrfi, I say that you write, 

* , * * 

1249 But even with the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is 
occasionally omitted if both the infinitive and the main verb have 
the same subject § : as, 

ConfXtSre hue ea sp5 uSnissg (Cic, p. Rose. Am. 22. 61), confess 

that you came here with this hope. 
Id nescIrS Mago dixit {Liv, zxiii. 13), Mago said that he did 

not know this, 

* Oportet and necesse est are also at times used with the subjunctiye, 
but rarely with ut. Necesse est prefers a dative to an accusative if it be 
a person, as, homini necesse est mori {dc, de Fat. 9. 17). 

t The construction of ut with the subjunctive refers to the future. 
See § 1227 e. 

X This infinitive is dependent upon some such phrase as credendtim 
est, 

§ See also § 879. 
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Rgfracturos carcSrem mlnftbanttir {Liv. vi. 17), they kept threat' 
ening that they wovld break open the prison, 

50 On the other hand, the reflective pronouns are sometimes used 
unnecessarily' with verbs of wishing : as, 

Gr&tum sS uldSrl stiidet {Cic. de Off. n. 20. 70), he is anxious 
to be thought gratefvl, 

Attlcum s6 dici or9.tQrem udlsbat {Cic, Brut. 82. 284), he in- 
sisted on being called an Attic orator. 

51 When to the construction of the accusative and infinitive a 
^ort clause is attached by means of a relative or the conjunction 
quam, the same construction, by a species of attraction, is at times 
introduced into this clause also : as, 

AfiGurmfiuI, quiduis mS pStius perpesstirum, quam ex It&lia exl- 
turum* {Cic, ad Fam. ii. 1 6. 3), / sdemrdy declared thai I 
would suffer any thing rather than leave Italy, 

Ant5niiis aiSbat s6 tantldem firumentum aestiimassS, quanti 
SftcerdOtemf {Cic, ii. Verr. in. 92.215), Antony kept de- 
daring that he had valued the com at the same price as Sa- 
cerdos, 

Susplcor te hisdem rebus quibus me ipsumt commSuSrl {Cic, 
de Sen. 1. 1), I suspect that you are moved by the sam^ cir- 
cumstances as myself. 

52 There are constructions where the infinitive seems to supply 
the place of a genitive : as, 

NisX quern fortS Itibldo tSnet pStentiae paucOrum llbertfttem 
suam grS.tIflcS.n {Sal, Jug. 31), unless perchance a fancy 
possesses any one for sacrificing his liberty to gratify the power 
of a few, 

Tempiis est hinc ftblrfi mg {Cic, Tusc. i. 41. 99), it is time for 
•me to go away, 

Summa ^ludendi occ&siost mi niinc senes, Et Pha6driae curam 
^bdimere§ argent&riam {Ter. Ph. v. 6. 2), 1 have a glorious 
opportunity now of dodging the old people, and relieving 
Phcedria of his anxiety about money, 

* For quam ex Italia exirem, f For quanti Sacerdos aestumasset, 
t For quibtu ipse commoueor, $ For adimendi. 

D I> 
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1253 In umtiTe tlie infinhiTe is it times nsed as tlie mam ^vesb* 
with the power of the past-imperfect of the indicatm ; and when 
so used, is called the AiMorie injfuieire : as, 

Co35ftIem anoeps caia iglOrS; ndl^ d g s CrfaC eSdos^ noIIS 
miniiere exerdtom (Zir. xxxir. 1^, a twofold amjieiy 
trcmU^d tht ctmmd ; Ae was nmwSlimg io daert tke aRia, he 
was unwUlimg to diminuk ike army. 

Ego instire at mihi re^Mxideret, quls easet (Cie, n. Yeir. n. 
77.188), I meanwhile hept jntuimg Aim io UB me tcAo Ae was, 

Iste finnmquodqoS oisin minds sdmSrS, landlrS, mXiirif (Cie, 
n. Yerr. it. 27. 63X ycur wortAif praeior kept iakutg into hit 
handa and praising and admirimg every separate vase. 

1254 After the words pirito- readyy prep ar ed^ and insOiCio- aMoemct- 
tomed, an infinitive is at times used by good writers,! and in the 
poets and later writers after oontento- eontenUdjEoeto-mod aasnSto- 
aeciutomed: as, 

OmniiL perp^ pSrit!, maxime S rS frnmentSriS ISbOribant 

(Caes. B. C. m. 9), prepared to endure the worsty they mtjfend 

most in the article of grain. 
Id quod pSr&tl sont fSoM (Cic. p. Qoinct. %B)y tie which Oey 

are prepared to do. 
InsaStus uSra aadirS (Liv. xxxl IS), unaccustomed to hear the 

truth. 

1255 Some writers, especially the poets, use the infinitiTe in many 
constractions where good prose writers employ a different form of 
words: as, 

Fruges constimSrS n§ti§ {Bbr. £p. i. 2.27), bom to consume 
grain^ 

* In sach a phraae as iamque dies eonsumpttu eratj gtntm tamten bar- 
bari nihU remUtere^ &c. {SaL Jog. 98), the verb remitters is still the 
main verb. 

t For a copious nse of the historic infinitire see Caes» B. 6. nL 4, 
where there occur in sncoession, decurrerey eonieerey repugnarej miitere, 
oceurreret ferrsy superaru 

X Cicero more commonly howerer uses ad with the gerund. 

§ In this and the following sentences more Intimate phrases would 
hare been : ad fruges consumendas^ ad pellendos inimico9, eomadtiendas 
pugnae, exeundi, ^ta eantaretur, tit adiret, the supine uiswi^ habenda or 
gtiae habeat^ ad gequendum, persequendi. The nse of the adjectiye with 
an infinitive is rery common in the lyric poetry of Horace. 
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Non mihl sunt ulrSs Inlmlcos pellSrS {Gv, Her. i. 109), 1 have 

not strength to drive away my foes. 
Auldus committSrS pugnam {Ov, Met. t. 76), eager to join 

battle. 
Nulla hino exIrS pStestas ( Virg. A. ix. 739), no power of going 

Ofut from hence. 
PuSr ipsS fuit cant&il dignils {Virg. Buc. t. 54), tlie hoy himself 

was worthy to he sung of 
Ylrum tdt &dlr8 l&bOres Impiilit ( Virg. A. 1. 14), she urged the 

hero to encounter so many toils. 
PSctis 6glt altos VlsSrS montls {Hor. Od. i. 2. 7), he drove his 

cattle to visit the lofty m^mntains. 
niS suO mSriens dat MbSrS nSpoti ( Virg. A. ix. 362), he again 

dying gives them to his grandchild to keep. 
C€l6rem sSqui Ai&cem (Hor. Od. l 16. 18), Ajax swift tofcUow* 
NScesslttido pers^ul {Sal. Jug. 92), the necessity for pursuing. 

56 The Latin language often admits the perfect infinitiye where 
the English language uses the simple infinitiye ; but it will be seen 
in such cases that the completion or consequences of the action 
are regarded more than the action itself. This distinction applies 
especially to phrases of regret or satisfaction in the future tenses, 
also to phrases of wishing and prohibition, &c. : as, 

OontentI simiis Id tinum dixissS {VeU, n. 103), let us he satisfied 

with this one observation. 
Quiesse Srit mSliils {Liv. in. 48), you tad better be quiet. 
BacchaB nS quis &dissS uSlit (Inscr. S. 0. de Bacc.), let no one 

wish to approa>ch the priestesses of Bacchus. 
Magntim si pectSrS possit ExcussissS deum {Virg, A. ti. 78), 

in hopes she m/iy have power to shaJce from, her breast the 

mighty god. 
S5ciis maxiimS lex consultum essS uolt {Gic. in Caedl. 6. 21), 

the law wishes to provide for the interests of the allies above all, 

57 On the other hand, while the English express past time by the 
perfect infinitive after the auxiliary verbs could, might, ought, the 
Latin writers generally consider it sufiicient to express the past 
time in the main verb, and to use with it the simple infinitive : as, 

Licuit in Hisp&niam IrS {Liv, xxi. 41), I might have gone to 
Spain, 
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Hoc ^ cib«r6 non ddral (Ciie. ad Fun. y. ±9), this I (mghi 
noi to have eared for. 

18S8 StiU not anfineqaently both the main Teri> of datjaiid the ^ 
finitiTe are in the perfect tense : as. 

Tone dficoit flessS {Liv. xxx. 44), then wag the time far weeing. 
Quod iampildem &ctam esse dpcvtoit {Cic in Gat. i. 2.5), what 

Cfught to have been done long ago. 
Adulesoenti m6rem gestom opdrtoit {Ter. Ad. n. 2. 6), you 
ought to have humoured the ymngtter, 

1269 In the componnd tenses of the infinitive, both active and paa- 
siTe, the Terfo essS is often (»nitted : as, 

Beo^Snt 86 oommissurom mihi gnifctam soam nxQrem {Ter, 

And. I. 5. 6), he had declared that he toould hot tnut his 

daughter in marriage to me. 
Oninis uds or&tos uSlo {Ter. Hant. proL 26), I mud entreat you 

all. 
N4qae ta hoc dices, tibi non praedictdm. Cane {Ter, And. l 

2. 34), nor shall you say that no previous notice was given 

you. So be on your guard. 

1260 The fdture infinitive, both active and passive, is often expressed 
by the circomlocation of fSrS with ilt and an imperfect sabjmuh 
tive* (called the periphrastic future) : as, 

Spero f9re at contingat id n5bls (Cic, Tosa i. 34. 82), I tnut 

that toe are destined to have this happiness. 
Pompeios dixSrat fSre iiti exerdtns Caes&ris pellMtiir {Goes. 

B. 0. m. 86), Pompey had foretold that Caesar's army would 

he routed, 

1261 The participle in turo with fdissS is exclusively used as a hypo- 
thetical tense : as. 

An PompSium censes trlbns sois constU&tSbos laet&tfLnun fiiissS, 
SI sdret se in soUtudlne A^yptiorom trftdd&tom Itl ? {Cic 
de Biv. n. 9,22) or do you think that Pompey wotdd have 
gloried in his three consulships^ if he had hnown that he was 
to he butchered in a desert of Egypt f 

* This construction is the only one where the verb has no participle 
in two. Observe however that the peiiphiasdc future differs from the 
simple future by being unlimited in point of time. 
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NM nuntil dS uict5]i& pSr ^uXtSs essent allS.ti existlm&bant, 
fiiturum fuisse (Lti oppldum 9jnittgr6ti&r (Caes, B. C. ni. 
101), they were of opinion that if the news of the victory had 
not been brottght by men on horsebacky the town wotUd have 
been lost, 

262 • A future passiye may be expressed by the impersonal passive 
infinitive of i- yo and the accusative supine : as, 

Arbltrantur sS bSnlflcos ulsum Irl (Cic, de Off. i. 14. 43), they 
think they shall be considered kind, * 

263 A future-perfect passive is at times expressed by the infinitive 
{6ri and the perfect passive participle : as, 

DSbeltetum mox f5r8 rebantUr {Liv. xxiii. 13), they thought 
that the war wovld be skoriLy brought to a dose.f 

PARTICIPLES AND VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 

264 Participles are partly like adjectives, partly like verbs. Like 
adjectives they agree with some noun in case, gender and number. 
On the other hand they are derived from verbs, denote an act, and 
govern the same case as the verb from which they are derived. 
The tense or time of a participle depends upon the verb which it 
accompanies. 

S65 The participle in enti is an imperfect, and corresponds to the 
English participle in iny : as, 

Giibem&tor clS.uom tSnens sSdet in puppi {Cic. de Sen. 6. 17), 
the pUot holding the tiUer sits on the stem; — Le. the pilot 
holds the tiller and sits at the stem. Here tSnens refers 
to present time, because sSdet is present. 

ArantI Oincinn9.td nunti&tumst eum dictS.torem essS feictum 
(Cic. de Sen. 16.56), word was brought to Cincinnatus plough- 
ing y that he had been made dictator ; — i. e, as Cincinnatus 
was ploughing, word was brought to him that he had been 
made dictator. Here Srantl refers to past time, because 
nuntiatumst is past. 

* More literally, ' that people are going to look upon them as kind.' 
The beginner should take care not to confound this supine with the per- 
fect passive participle. 

f For the significations of the tenses see also §§ 509, 511, 512, 513. 
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1968 The partieiple in tun^ is lued bj the bert wziten nrefy except 
in eonpecdon widi the Tertx C»- he and la- 6f ; with the fonner 
to denote itUentum or dtatiny, with the hitter to denote leto teicwU 
Aaof happened ufyier a certain ktfpctketu. 

Id09 In IAyj and the later writers it is often osed at the end of the 
main clause of a sentence with the same significations : as, 

DllEbnnttir In oppIdS, moenlbos s8 defensnii {Liv. vm. 29), 
they dip away into different Unms^ intending to defend them- 
sdves hy means of fortifioations. 
Dddit mihi qoantom p^tuit, d&turlis amplios fSL p^toisset (Pli'n, 
£p. in. 21), he gave me as much as he wasalle; cmd toould 
have given me m/yre, if he had been aJtle. 

1270 The perfect participle in to had probably at first only an active 
signification* It still retains this power in those verbs which are 
called reflectiyes or deponents, and traces of it also appear in the 
poetical construction : Membrft silb arbiito Str&tils (§ 892). 

1271 Still in the ordinary language the participle in to is nearly al- 

♦ See §§617 and 702-711. 
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wa3rs used as a passive, unless the verb whence it is formed be 
employed exclusively as a reflective or a deponent.* Thus, with 
8cnb-8r6 to wrUe^ we have scripto- written, being trntten, having 
heenwritten; but with s6qu-I to follow y sScuto- hairing foUowed. 

272 At the same time there are not a few perfect participles from 

r^ective or deponent verbs which are at times used passively : as, 

SSnectutem tit &dlpiscantiir onmSs optant, eandem accussant 

^eptam {Cic, de Sen. 2. 4), dd age all pray that they rruiy 

attain to, yet abuse when it is attained. 
Virttls experta atquS perspectft (Cic. p. Com. 6. 16), merit that 

has been tried and proved. 
Partltot exercltti (Caes, B. G. vj. 33), having divided his army, 
Euersio exsScrfitae c^umnae {Cic. Phil. i. 2. 5), the overthrow of 

the accwrsed pillar. I 

S72. 1 Although, when the simple verb is not transitive, the passive 
is commonly used only as an impersonal, still the poets take liber- 
ties in this respect, especially in the perfect participle : as, 

Triumph9»tae§ gentSs ( Virg. G. ui. 33), nations that have been 
triumphed over. 

S73 A few participles in to from deponents appear at times to be 
used as imperfects : as, dpSr&to-, f^riato-, uso-, sScuto-, uecto-, 
sSlXto-, <&c. Thus, 

Vldit se dpSratum (Tac. Ann. n. 14), he saw himself sacrificing 

{in a dream). 
Conclfimant sScil laetum pae9.n& sScuti {Virg, A. z. 738), his 
comrades foUomng powr forth the happy paean. 

274 The participle in ^o is at times used with the verb h&be- have, 
by which circumlocution a sort of perfect indicative of the active 
voice is produced : as, 

H&bes iam st&tutum quid tibi S.gendum ptLtes {Cic. ad Fam. rv. 

* Still there are exceptions. Cenato- is equivalent to guum oenauts- 
get, and has nothing of the passive signification. Other exceptions are 
pranso-, poio-, nupta-, exoso-, iurato-, coniuratO', aduUo-, &c See also 
§§ 392, 393. 

f Literally * his army having been divided.* 

X Others are comitato-t eonfesao', emenso-, emerito^pacto-f perfunoto-, 
popukUO', &c. 

§ But for the simple verb, trivmphare de gentibus. 
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2. 4), you have at lad determined what course yon deem it 
right to purwe. 
ROm&ni in Asift pScanias magnaB collScftt&s h&bent (CVc. p. 1^. 
Man. 7. 18), Romaiu have inveded large mms of money in 
Asia,* 

1275 The participle in to is need with the fatnres of the verbe da- 
give and redd- give hack, so as to fonn a fatnre perfect ; but the 
phrase farther denotes that the act is done for another person : as. 

Sic str&tas l^ones L&tln5ram d&bO, quemadmSdmn l^&tom 
iftcentem nldetls {Liv. Yin. 6), I will lay the legions of the 
Latins low for you, just as you see their amJbassador lying on 
the ground. 

Hoc ^o tibi ecfectum reddam {Ter. And. it. 2. 20), this 1 wUl 
effect for you 

1276 The participle in to in agreement with a sabstantiye is laigelj 
used, where the English language commonlj prefers an abstract 
noun. Thus, 

BarbSriis eum tfb Iram interfecti dSmIni obtrunc&uit {Liv, xxi. 

2), a barbarian cut him down out of revenge for the murder 

of his master, 
M&idr ex clulbiis ^missis dSlor quam laetittift foSIs hostitbus fdit 

{Liv. IV. 17), there was more sorrow for the loss of their fdJtfiw- 

countrymen than ddight at the rout of the enemy, 
Ab condlta urbe ad llb^r&tam (JLiv. L 60), from the foundation 

of the city to its liberation. 
Post n&tos hSmlnSs (Cic, Brut. 62.224), since the creation (f 

man, 

1277 The neuter nominative of the participle in to is occasionally 
used (by Livy for example) as the subject of a verb. Thus, 

Audltom omnem exerdtum pr$flcis<9 laetittiam ingentem f)5ctt 

(Jjiv, xxvin. 26), the hearing thai the whole army was setting 

out caused unbounded joy, 
BSgSnSr&tom In &liis artlbtis huic qui$qu8 d8c5ri off^t {Liv, 

I. 53), his degeneracy in other qualities stood in the way of 

his credit in this respect also, 

* >rore literally 'they have large sums invested.' From this con- 
struction arose the formation of the perfect in the languages derived firom 
the Latin. 
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Di& non perllt&tum tSnuSrat dict&tOrem ne antS mSridiem sig- 
num d&rS posset {Idv. yii. 8), a long dday in obtaining a 
mccessfid isme to the sacrifices had prevented the dictator from 
giving the signal before noon. 

78 The ablative of the participle in ^0 is used at times as an abla- 
tive absolute with a whole sentence for its substantive : as, 

EzpSdta quid Inlqultas Idd pomet {Caes. B. G. vii. 52), having 

eaplained to them what consequences tmfavouroMe ground 

could 2>roduce. 
Edicto ut quicunque ad uallum tendSret pro hoste h&berettir 

(Idv, X. 36), having prodaimed that whoever made for the 

entrenchment would he dealt with as an enemy, 
PermissS seu dicSrS prius sen audirS mallet, It& coepit {Liv, 

XXXIV. 31), permission having been given him to speak first 

or to listen^ as he preferred^ he began thus. 
Audits Marcium in OlUciam tendSrS {Sal, Fragm. v.), having 

heard that Mardtis was hastening into CUicia. 

79 The ablative of the participle in to^ is occasionallj used abso- 
lutely even without a noun : as, 

N5n est pecc&t5 mi ignosci aecum {Ter, Hec. v. 1. 10), / am 
not entitled to he forgiven if I offend (more literallj, an of- 
fence having been committed). 

80 An ablative of the participle in tOy with or without a noun in 
agreement, is used with Sptis estf : as, 

Nihil Srat cur pr5pSr&to Sptis esset (Cic, p. Mil| 19. 49), there 

was no reason why they n£ed make haste. 
Prius quam inclpias, consulto ; 6t tibi constlluSris, mftturS facto 

Spils est {Sal, Cat. 1), before you commence, you must ddibe- 

rate; and when you have deHberated, you must act with due 

haste. 

!81 As the Latin language is for the most part without a participle 
for the perfect active, the following circumlocutions are in use. 
a. The ablative absolute : as, 

* Some ablatives of this kind have virtually become adverbs : as, au- 
spioatOf IxtatOy &c. 

t Vtus est is found with the ablative of the participle in to in the older 
writers. The construction is consistent with the use of the same phrases 
in connection with other ablatives. See § 999. 
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Hao part^ cOpi&rum aucta ItSnim cum S&blnis confllgltiir (Lit, 
I. 37), having increased this part of his forces, he engaga 
again with the Sahines. 

h, Quum with the past-perfect subjunctiye, or Ubi with the 
simple perfect indicative : as, 

Quum ab sSdS suft prOsIluisset &mSu6ilque &b alt&rlbus itiuSnem 
iussisset (Liv, ii. 12), having leapt down from his seat and 
ordered the young man ilS he m4)ved away from the altars. 

Ybi eO uenit, pr8p8 tribunal constltit (Jdv. n. 12), hm/ng 
arrived there^ he at once posted himsdf near ike tribunal, 

c. An accusative of the perfect passiye participle dependent 
upon the main verb : as, 

Galium caesum"^ torquS spSlifiuit {Liv, Ti. 42), having dain the 
Gauly he stripped him of his cdlar, 

1282 The participle in ^o is a perfect, and its tense or time depends 
upon the verb which it accompanies. Thus, 

a, Omni& quae dico d6 Plancid, dico expertiis in nobis (dc. p. 
Plane. 9. 22), aU that I say about Flancius, I say having 
made trial of him in my own person. Here expertiis is a 
present-perfect, because dico is a present — I have had 
experience of his great worth, and therefore speak with 
certainty. 

6. ConsScutiis id qudd &nlm5 prOpSsuSrat, rSceptuI dbil iussit 
{flaes. B. G. vii. 47), having obtained what he had proposed 
to himsdf y he ordered the signal for retreat to he sounds 
Here consScuttis is a past-perfect, because iussit is a past 
— He had obtained what he wished, and so he soxmded a 
retreat. 

c, N5n admisBl, Karth&glnem pr5tlniis ibunt {Liv. xxi. 9), if 
7iot admitted, they wiU proceed straightway to Carthage. Here 
admissi is a future-perfect, because Ibunt is a future ; and 
indeed if the conjunction si be used, the phrase will at onoe 
become : si admissi n5n Srunt. Thua the perfect participle 
which accompanies a future tense is &r from expressing a 
&ct. 

1283 The gerund is a neuter substantive in efndo which denotes the 

* Often a better translation is effected by two verbs: as, *he slewbim 
and stripped him &c* 
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action or state expressed by the verb. It differs from the infini- 
tive, in that it is declinable, and that through all the cases (in- 
cluding, what is commonly omitted, the nominative). Also like 
an ordinary substantive it may be governed by some few preposi- 
tions (In, S.b, de, ex, rarely pro, with the ablative ; and with the 
accusative by &d, 6b, intSr, rarely In, circ&, antS). 
J^om. liiuSnl p&randum, s6ni utendumst (Sen, Ep. 36), earning 

hdongs to the youngy using to the old man. 
Ace. Homo &d intell^gendum n&tust (Cic, de Fin. ii. 13. 40), man 

is bom to understand. 
Oen, Dicendl diflftcultatem pertlmescit (Cic. de Or. j. 26.120), he 

dreads the difficulty of speaking, 
Deus bSuem S.randl caussS. f^cit (Cic, N. D, ii. 14. 37), God 

made the ox for the pu/rpose of ploughing. 
Dot, Telum f^diendo &cumln&tum (Plin, xi. 2), a weapon pointed 

for digging. 
All, Virttites cemunttlr In figendd (Cic, Part. Or. 23. 78), the mmdy 

virtues are seen in action, 

S84 The simple ablative of the gerund is used at times in such a 
manner that the nominative of the ordinary imperfect participle 
might be substituted for it : as, 

Miscendo* consilium pr^esquS, nunc orS,bant nS se extQErS 
p&t^r6tur, nunc mdnSbant n6 morem pellendl rSges Inultum 
i^Sret (Idv, IT. 9), mixing advice and entreaties together, 
they one moment begged him not to suffer them to remain in 
exUe, another warned him not to leave the practice of expelling 
kings unpunished, 

285 The gerund is followed by the same case as the verb to which 
it belongs : as, * 

Viam quam nobis qu^ue ingrSdiundumst (Cic, de Sen. 2. 6), 

the road which we also have to travel, 
Su5 quoiquS iudlciost utendum (Cic. N. D. iii. 1.1), each must 

use his own judgment, 
Di&lectlcast ars u6ra ac &lsS diiudlcandl (Cic, de Or. ii. 38. 

157), logic is the art of judging between truth and falsehood, 

* Equivalent to miscentes. It is probably to this use of the gerund 
that the Italian and Spanish languages are indebted for their imperfect 
participle in ndo. So also reportando (Liv, xxv. 8. 10), omnia temptando 
(Sal, Jug. 70). 
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TilbuendO suom quoiquS (Oie, de Off. l. 5. 14), ht/ allotting to 

every man what belongs to htm. 
Witt m&luit fedsum fttendO {Cie. Part. Or. 14. 50), he preferred 

to die through confessing a falsehood, 

1S86 The gerund being a substantive maj also have a genitive after 

it (but this usage seems limited to the genitive of the gerund) : as, 

Beiciundl trium iadlcum leges Oomeliae ALciunt pStest&tem 

{Cic, II. Verr. n. 31. 77), the Cornelian laws give the power 

of challenging* three jurymen. 

Ego eius uldendl ctipldtis {Ter, Hec. 3. 3. 12), / desirous of 

seeing* her, 
Sul purgandit caus& {Caes, B. G. iv. 13), /?r the sake of dear- 
ing* themselves, 

1287 Gerundive. — When a noun in the accusative]! would accom- 
pany the gerund, the construction is commonly altered so that 
this noun takes the case of the gerund, and the gerund, now called 
a gerundive, takes the number and gender of the noun : as, 

DlUgentla c^lendast nobis {Cic, Or. n. 35. 148), we must culti- 
vate a habit ofpreeision. 
Coniungo me cum hdmlnS mfigls ad ua8tandam§ It&liam quam 
ad uincendum p&r&tS {Cic. ad Att. viii. 16), / am uniting 
myself with a man who is letter prepared for deva^stating 
Italy than for conduding the war victoriously, 
NSquS rSs ullS. quae ad placandos§ deos pertlnSret praetermis- 
sast {Cic, in Cat. in. 8. 20), nor wa^ any thing omitted which 
was thought likdy to appear the gods, 

* The insertion of the preposition * or after these participles would 
make the phrases vulgar ; but a vulgar phrase is genenlly an old one. In 
feet the formation of the Latin participle in endo from an abstract sub- 
stantive called the gerund is exactly parallel to the origin of our own 
participle in ing from a substantive in ing. With us the substantive 
was the older form ; and the use of the participle originated in such a 
phrase as, ' the house was a-building^ (t. e. *' in building'), ' I was a-hunt- 
mg of a hare.^ 

f The pronominal genitives in t, even when they refer to a plural 
noun» require that the gerund should be a genitive singular. 

X The same construction is also admissible with the four reflective 
verbs, tU- ' use,' fru- * enjoy,' fung- * discharge,' and pott- * make oneself 
master.' 

§ All the best Mss. have ttastandam and placandoSf as Madvig has 
pointed out ; not, as our editions, ucatandum^ plaoandum. 
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Iiilt& sunt consUia urbis dslendae, cluium trtLcldandOrum, n5- 
mlnis RomSiii extinguendi (Cic. p. Mur. 37. 80), plans were 
formed for destroying the cUyy hvichering the citizens^ extin- 
guishing the Roman nation, 

!88 The two constructions of the neuter gerund with a noun de- 
pendent upon it, and the gerundive in agreement with the noun, 
are not to be used indiflferently. The construction with the gerund 
was the earlier one, and so belonged tcJ the older writers*, but still 
maintained its ground in certain phrasesf. In those which are 
commonly considered the best writers, the construction with the 
gerundive was for the most part preferredj. Indeed, when the 
phrase is attached to a preposition governing the accusative, the 
gerundive construction is adopted almost without exception. 

39 The use of the gerundive with the accusative is very common 
after the verbs Wca-, condtlc-, cura-, rgdim-, da-, suscXp-, <fec. : as, 

Montlmentum el marmSreum fXciundum Wcarunt {Cic, ad Fam. 

IV. 12. 3), they placed the making a marble monument in his 

handsy i. e. they contracted with him tJiat he should build the 

Tnonument, 
C51umnam conduxgrat fSciundam {Cic, de Div. ii. 21. 47), he 

had undertaken the erection of a pillar, or he had contracted 

to erect, 
Pontem In Ar&rl fSciendum curat {Caes, B. G. i. 13), he has a 

bridge built over the Arar, 

190 The gerundive is often omitted in these phrases for the sake of 
brevity: as, 

Si RhSdiis turpS n5n est portorium Wcar6§, ne HermacreontI 
quidem turpest conducSrS {i, e, exigendum understood) 
{Cic, de Inv. i. 30. 47), if it is not disgraceful in the Rho- 

* Mihi hoc ndctu agitandumst uigilias {Plant, Trin. iv. 2. 27), ' I have 
to keep watch to-night \* aetemas poenas in morte timendumst {Lucr, i. 
112), 'they have to dread eternal pumshment when dead.^ 

t See §§ 1285, 1286. 

X Madvig has carefully examined this question in his Optcsctila, i. 
380, &c. He there points out that in the phrase ad occupandum Veson- 
tionem {Caes, B. G. i. 38) there is no violation of the rule, Vesontionem 
being masculine, like Narbo Martins in the same country. 

§ Hence the connection between the two significations of looare^ to 
place* and ' to let,' the latter alone surviving in the French loner, 

E B 
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dians to let the port dueSy neither is it disgraceful in Herma- 
creon to farm them. 
AnsSrlbus ctb&ri& IScanttir (t. e. praebendft understood) {Cic, 
p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), the providing food for the (sacred) 
geese is farmed out, 

1291 This construction is used with imp^ra- impose*, the gerundive 
being always omitted : as, 

EquXtes impSrat clult&tlbiis (i,e. cdgendos understood) (Goes, 
B. G. Yi. 4), he imposes upon the states the providing horse- 
soldiers, or he convmands them to provide him with cavalry, 

1292 The genitive of the gerundive is usedf to denote a tendency, 
fitness or purpose, more particularly in connection with the verb 

Ss- he : as. 

Quae diatlnae obsldi5nis tSlSrandae sunt {Liv, xxz. 9), what- 
ever is of use for supporting a long Uockade, 

Quae tgmSre &glt&ugrant, e& prOdendi impSrI Bom9.nI, tr^ 
dendae HannXb&lI uictoriae Srant (Liv, xxvii. 9), the hasty 
measures they had taken, tended to sacrifice the Roman empire, 
to betray the victory into the hands of Hannibal, 

Cetera in du5d8cim t&biilis minuendl sunt sumptus {Cic. de 
Leg. II. 23. 59), the other regulations in the twelve tables have 
for their object a diminution of expense, 

Arm& cepit, non pro sua iniuna, sed ISgum ac llbert&tis sub- 
uertendaej; (Sal, Fragm. Or. Philippi c. Lep.), he has taken 
up arms, not to avenge any wrong done to him^df, bvi to up- 
set our laws and our liberties, 

1293 ^he dative§ also of the gerundive is used to denote fitness or 
purpose: as, 

QuS.sI firmandae u&letudlni in Campftniam concessit (Tac, Ann. 
ni. 31), he retired into Campania as if to improve his health 



• That this is the literal translation of impera- is consistent with the 
translation of separa-, dispara-, compara-, appara-, ' put apart, in dif- 
ferent places, together, before a person.' 

t Particularly by Livy. 

X This construction is commonly explained, but whether rightly is 
doubtful, by an ellipsis of caussa. It often occurs in Tacitus. 

§ Tacitus has even the ablative in this sense : explenda simukUione, 
Ann. xiv. 4. 
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Qui ^nSrl f^rendo Srant {Liv, u. 9), such as were capcMe of 

hearing the burden. 
Nee soluendo aeri &lien5 respublica Srat (Ziv. xxxi. 13), nor 

was the state in a condition to pat/ its debts, 
DScemulrOs Sgro Samnltl m6tiend5 diuIdendoquS oreat {Liv, 

XXXI. 4), he appoints ten commissioTiers for the purpose of 

Tneasuring and dividing the Sar/inite territory,* 

95 The construction of the gerundive with the verb 8s- 5e, in the 
sense of duty, is only a particular case of what has been already 
noticed in § 966, and the dative of the person in fact belongs to 
the verb Ss rather than to the gerundive, f Thus, 

Yt tibi ambtLlandum, ungendum, sic mihi dormiendum (est!)!) 
{Cic, ad Att, ix. 7. 7), as i/ou must walk, must anmrU your- 
self^ so I must sleep ; — which would be more literally trans- 
lated, otf walhingy as anointing belongs to you, so does slewing 
to me, 

96 The frequent use of the gerund and gerundive with €s- be, in 
the sense of diUy or fUness, § led the mind at last to attach the 
notion of duty to the gerundive itself, so that the latter is at times 
used as an equivalent of an adjective in bUi, Thus^ 

Nee t6, itiu^nis mSmSrandS, sllebo ( Virg. A. x. 793), nor thee, 
ever-memorahle youth^ wiU I pass by in silence. 



* The last three phrases are common. See § 984. 

t So in such a phrase as legionem in Merinos dueendam Fabio dedit 
{Caes. B. G. v. 24), the dative Fabio is dependent not upon dueendam^ 
but upon dedit ; and again, the accusative after dedit is not legionem, but 
legionem dueendam, * the duty of conducting the legion.* But although 
the dative case commonly accompanies the gerund and gerundive, yet 
there are occasional examples even in Cicero where ab and the ablative 
occur, especially when the verb takes a dative of its own, and a second 
dative in the sense of the agent would cause ambiguity. Thus, quibus 
est a nobis consulendum {Cic p. leg. Man. 2.6), 'whose interests you 
must consult' 

X Est mihi admits the translation, ' I have ;' and precisely in the same 
way, est mihi ambulandum may be well translated by * I have to walk.^ 
Thus the origin of the dative in this phrase is without difficulty. 

§ The notion of possibility is sometimes expressed by the participle 
in endo^ but it occurs in the best writers only with a negative or uia : as, 
malum uix ferendum {Cic. de Fin. iv. 19. 53), ' an evil scarcely to be 
endured.* For the use of this participle with fw * be* in hypothetical 
sentences, see §§ 715-721. 
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1297 The phrases denoting duty at the same time refer commonly 
to the future time for the performance of the act ; and indeed 
generally, as the gerund or gerundive is strictly an imperfect, the 
completion of the act must belong to future time. Hence the 
idea of futurity gradually attached itself to this form, and gram- 
marians have given it, though inaccurately, the name of a future 
participle. That it is truly an imperfect* i& well seen in such 
phrases as: 

IntSr &gendum ( Virg, Buc. ix. 24), while driving. 
In p&tri& dSlenda occtip&ti et sunt et fuSrunt {Cic. de Off. i. 
17. 57), the^ both are and have been for some time occupied in 
Uotting oiU their fatherlavid from the face of the vnyrid, 

1298 The so-called verbal adjective in hindo is really a participle, 
and so sometimes found with an accusative : as, 

Yltftbundus castra hostium {Liv, xxv. 13), GarefuUy ctvoiding 
the enemy's camp. 

1299 The verbal substantive m tu hs used in the accusativet after 
verbs of motion to denote the 6bject : as, 

Ad Oaes&rem gr&ttU&tum conuSnSrunt {Caes, B. G. i. 30), they 
came from different qybartere to Caeear to congratuLate him, 

QuinquS cohortis frumentS,tum mldt {Goes, B. G. vi. 36), he 
sent five cohorts to get com. 

Id rescltum M credit {Ter, Ad. i. 1. 45), he believes that people 
are going to find it ovi^ or he believes that it vriU be found ottt, 

13()0 It gotems the same case as the verb from which it is derived : 

as, 

Pficem pStltiun Or&tores mittunt (Liv. i. 15), they send ambas- 
sadors to seek peace, 

Legfttos mittunt rSgStum auxUium {Oaes, B. G. 1. 11), they send 
ambassadors to ask aid. 

1301 The verbal substantive ia tu ib used in the ablative with cer- 
tain adjectives : as, 

* Something like an imperfect participle is seen in the so-called ad- 
jective secundo- (i. e. sequendo-) ' following, second.' 

f This accusative of the verbal In iu is often called the supine active, 
and the ablative of the same the supine passive ; but there is nothing 
passive in the latter, and therefore the distinction is inappropriate. A 
similar error exists in our own language in the foolish practice now be- 
ginning to prevail of sayings ' a house to be let,* instead of 'a house to let' 
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DifftcflS dictu est {Cic. de Off. n. 14. 48), U is difficult to say 

(literally, in the saying), 
Optilmum &.ctu est {Cic, ad Fam. tii. ZA), ii is.the best thing 

to do, 

02 The verbal in tion sometimes governs the same case as the verb 
firom which it is derived : as, 

lustitia est obtempgrS,tid scriptis ISglbtis {Cic, de Leg. 1. 15. 42), 

jtistice is obedience to written laws, 
DSmum rSdItionis spS sublata {Caes, B. G. T. 5), the hope of 

retwrning home having been taken away, 

03 PREPOSITIONS. 

Ab (or S» before some consonants) seems to have signified ori- 
ginally proximity ; and hence it was well suited to denote the 
quarter from which an action commenced, and therefore the source 
and origin of things. Thus it signifies : 

a. The guarter at or riear which, expressed by aty in, on, <fec. : as, 
A fronte St ab sinistra parts nud&tis castrls {Caes. B. G. ii. 23), 

the camp being laid bare in front and on the left. 
Gallia ab S€quS>nis et HeluStiis adtingit RhSnum {Caes. B. G. 

L 1), Gallia reaches to the Bhine at the parts occupied by the 

Sequani and HdveCii. 
Isthmus duS m&ria S.b occHsu St ortu solis flnltlm& dirlmit 

{Liv, XLV. 28), tJte isthmus divides two adjoining seas on the 

west and the east, 
A matrS Pompgium arctisslmo contingSbat grSdu {Suet, Aug, 

4), h£ was very nearly related to Pompey on the mother's side, 
Apud sScrum tuam prSpe ft mels aedlbus sSdebas {Cic, in Pis. 

11. 26), you were sitting at your mother-in-law'' s near my 

house, 

b. With the verb sta- stand, &c., by, on the side of, in favour 
of: as, 

NSmo 9i sSnS/tu et bSnorum caussd stStit constantitLs {Cic, Brut. 

79. 273), no one stood more firmly by the senate and the caitse 

oj good men, 
Hdc nihll5 m&gls S.b aduors&riis quam & n5bis f&cit {Cic, de 

Inv. I. 48. 90), this tells ru> more for our opponents than for 

us, , 

E E 2 
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YXde ne hoc t5tum sit & me {Cic. de Or. 1. 13. 56), have a care 
letC the whole of this argument be in mp favour. 

e. In, in retpect of in point of, as regards : as, 

Sttmiis Snim imp&r&tl, cum & mlUtitbus torn & p^c&u& (Cie, ad 

Att. Yii. 15. 2k), for loe are indeed unprepared, not nierdy in 

point of troops, but even of money, 
AntOniiis S.b gqult&tu firmtLs essg dicSb&tiir (Cic. ad Fam. x. 

15. 2), Antony was said to be strong in cavalry, 

d. The department in which the services oi an officer cat servant 
are called for, and thus arises a name for the office .' as, 

Homines h&bet quds &b Spistdlls et Ubellls et r&tionlbiis appel- 
lat (Tac. Ann. xv. 35), he has persons whom he calls secre- 
taries, registrars, accountants. 

PhXlemdnem, §. m&nti senium, simpCtd mortS pfLniit (Suet. 
Jul. 74), his amanuensis Philemon he punished hy simply 
putting to death. 

Anti5chus Ti. Glaudi Gaes^lrls ft bibli^thec& (Inscr. ap. Orat. 
584. 6), Antiochus, librarian to Tiberius Claudius Caesar. 

e. At, in reference to time : as, 

Summisstis & prlm5, post exsultS.uit aud&oitis (Cic. Or. 8. 26), 
subdued at first, he afterwards burst out in a bolder style. 

f. From, the point of departure : as, 

MatOrat &b urb^ pr5flciscl (Caes. B. G. i. 7), he hastens to set 

out from the city. 
Ab R5m9; Is^tl uSnSrunt (Liv. xxi. 9), ambassadors Came from 

Rome. 

g. With, after verbs signifying commenjcevnent : as, 

Oaedis InXtium fecisset & me (Cic. Phil. v. 7. 20), he wculd have 

made a beginning of the massaCre with me. 
Ab his sermo 5htur, respondet Laelitis (Cic. de Am. i. 5), uM 

these the conversation commences, Ladius replies. 

h. From, the commencement of time : as, 

Ab hOrft septXma ad uespgrum pugn&tum est (Caes. B. G. i. 26), 

the battle continued from one o'clock untU evening. 
Tuas 6pist«las 9, prime 16go (Cic. ad Att. ix. 6.5), lam reading 

your letters from the beginning. 
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QuXbiis 9. pugris dedltl fdlmiis {Cic. de Or. 1. 1. 2), to which we 
have been devoted from our boyhood,* 

i. From, the commencement of a series : as, 
Came&dSs est quartos &b ArcSsIla {Cic. Acad. n. 6. 16), Car- 
neades is fourth in the Uvufrom Areenlas. 

j. Immediate succession of time, translated by unth, after : as, 
Ab his praeceptis contionem dimlsit {Idv. xuir. 34), vyith these 

injunctions he dismissed the a,ssevMy, 
Ab hoc sermOng prSfectiLs est {Liv. zxii. 40), immediatdy after 

this conversation he set out, 

k. With verbs signifying ioj^zy, the source whence the money 
proceeds: as, 

TLhi quod debet, &b Egn&tio soluet (Cic. ad Att. yii. 18. 4), 

what he owes you, he will pay by a draft on Egnatiua* 
E^quam pScuniam & F&b^rio rSpraesent&bXmtis (Cic, ad Att. 

XII. 25), the rest of the nvoney we wiUpay at once by drawing 

on Faberius, 

I, With personal pronouns and the names of persons, yh>m their 
house: as, 

A, Unde est ? ^. A nobis (Ter, And. it. 4. 16), A. Where did it 

come from f B. From our house, 
Ab Andriast ancilla haec {Ter, And. in. 1. 3), this maid-servant 

is from the Andrian woman^s house, 
H^c cistella, ndmnam hinc ab nobis domost? {Plaut, Cist. 

IV. 1. 6) this casket, pray did it come from our house here f' 

m, A motive, /row, out of, in consequevice of: as, 
Tanto ardorS mlUtuin est ustis &b Ira inter condIci5nes pS>cIs 
interfectae st&ti5nls {Liv. xxrv. 30), he was so warmly sup- 
ported by his soldiers J from their anger at the troops on guard 
having been killed during a negociation, 
Ndn & ctipIdltSitS solum ulciscendi figrum nostrum inuftdent 
(Liv, V. 5), not merdy from the desire of revenge will they 
invade our territory* 

n, The agenz with passive verbs, expressed by the preposition 
^; as, • 

* Literally * from boys,* an idiom which agrees with our own. 
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Ab sddls milc« dlBgetatlir (Okr. p. Plane 9. 24^ ^ ^eu siotf 

highly etteemed ly kU eoUeagmtt. 
A mS in ooacttLs es oonfitert (CVip. n. Ten*, t. 30. 76X jov «m 

compdUd by me to eomfen. 

o. What is oonadered as an agent, with intranstiTe tbI» : as. 

Mire \ 85le collaoet {Cic, Acad. IV. n. 33. 105), tkewtaU made 
a mass of light hy the miu 

Nihil est nilentitis, & qao int&eat {Cic Acad. Poat. i. 7. 29X 
tA«7« is nothing ttnmger {than it»df) By vkith it may he de- 
stroyed. 

p, BemoTal, separation, distance, ezpresBedooniniofnfybj/nni.- 

Ab ddect&tidne omnI n£g0tils impSdXmi&r {Cic. p. Mor. 19.39), 

we are prevented ffmn taking any amusement hy business. 
Proximfis & tectis ignis dfifendltiir aegre (Or. Bern. Am. 625), 

an adjoining fire is waded of from huHdings with difiadty. 
Ab XnlmlcOnim and&cilb tSlisqaS oltam defend&rS {da p. MIL 

2.6), to defend our lives o^ainst the audacity and weapons of 

our enemies. 
Ipse Sb horom tnrpltndlne Sbhorrebat {Cic p. SesL 52. 112), 

lie himsdf turned away in horror from the haseness of these 

men, 
li&M passamn tria Sb edrnm castris castr& ponlt {Caes, R G. 

I. 22), he pitches his camp three miles from their camp. 
Ohs. In many of these constmctions a mere ablatiTe is suffi- 
cient (see § 1023), bat before persons the preposition lb is reqnired. 

q, Ab is sometimes placed before the measure of the distance, 
instead of the place measured from : as, 

Ab milibus passuum octd uento t^Sbantiir {Caes. R G. rr. 
22), they were detained hy the wind eight mUes of. 

Pddtis castils a mllibus passuum quindScim auzilia expectarS 
constltuunt {Caes. B. G. Ti. 7), having encamped at a dis- 
tance of fifteen mUes, they resolve to wait for the allied troops,* 

1304 In composition with verbs &b denotes, a, removed, absence : as, 
auf&- carry away, &b&- he absent ; hence &but- (r.) use up, h, down; 

* See Matthiae^s Greek Grammar, TransL n. 878, cnro oruSmw rer- 
Topammrra nf s BoXamii, 



as, ftbXe^ or ftblci- (abiXd-) tkr<nf dawn, absorbe- mck down, abs- 
triid-* thrust dowriy affllg-* douh down, app5s- or ftp^* 9et down.\ 
In coBipoflition with a^jectiveff &b denotes abseneey difference: 
as^ ftmenti- or Sment- vMout mmd^ tnady absSno- mit of tune or 
ame^ 

06 Ad signifies — a. Motion to (i. e. up to, not into) : as, 

Exerdtum ad C&sUlnum dtLcIt (Liv. xxiu. 17), he leads his 

eanmf to (the waUe of) CatHMium. 
MUnltiOnem ad flfkmen perduzSrat {Caee, B. C. m. 66), he had 

carried ^fortification to the {bani of the) river. 

b. To iff hat time : as. 

Ad id diibios 0^ra&rant XnlmOs (Idv. xxi. 52), up to that time 
they had kept their minds in a state of doubt. 

c. To what extent : as, 

OmnSs ftd Qniim Idem sentiunt {Cic, de Am. 23. 86), ^ley have 
all to a man the same feding, 

Serui ad quattuor milia hdmlnum 0&plt5lium ocotipftuSrS {Liv. 
m. 15), the slaves to ike nwmJber of 4000 men seized the Ca- 
pitol, 

Incaut58 ad s&tiStfttem triidd&bltXs (Idv. xxir. 38), unpre- 
pared as they wiU be, you unU butcher them tiU you are tired, 

AdX uiginti mfttronis per uiS.t5rem acdtls (Liv. Tin. 18), as 
many as twenty ladies having been summoned by the mes- 
senger, 

d. Direction, to, towards : as, 

Via ad C&slllnum obsessft (Liv, xxii. 16), the road to CasUinum 

being occupied by the enemy, 
Yergit ad septemtiiOnes (Caes, B. G. i. 1), it inclines to the 

north, 

e. Ftirpose, for : as, 

Mult& sunt ftnlmadoorsa herbftnim gSnSra ad morsus bestiSrum 
(Cic, de Div. i. 7. 13), many kinds of herbs have been dis- 
covered for the bites of beasts, 

• See I 45].). 

f Compare the German ab-gehen ^ go down^' &c. 

i In this usage the numeral alone depends upon the preposition, the 
substantive adapting its case to the rest of tiie sentence. See $ 1155. 1. 



Ad llldo6 pecuniae dSoemniitllr ({^ ad Q. F. 1. 1.9.26), Mongr 

if vaUdfor the garnet. 
Ad ignim instraendnm nlres nSn tent (Zmt. ti. 5), (key were 

too weak {in pur9e) to eioek a farm, 
Pilos Rdm&nQs lA insSqaendiim taidibflit (Cbo. R G. th. 26), 

the marsk made the Bomans daw tojmrme. 

/. To^ in reply: as. 

Ad ill& quae me mSgis mdaarant legpooMili (Cic p. Gid. 11. 
27), / v:iS reply to tho$e other poimU wkidi wtowed w»e ntore. 



g. In respect cf^ looking to: MSy 

Ylr &d usum pSrltiis, ad fortmiani fflix (Cie. p. Font. 15.43), 

a man of experience ag regardi tke woHdj andfawowred in 

respect to fortune. 

h. In addition to: MSy 

Si ad oetSrii nolnSra hanc quSqafi jdigam infHxiiWBB {Cie. in 

Yat 8. 20), if in addition to the oAer wounds gom had in- 

fiicted this How also. 
Ad hoc prOmi8s& baii)a et cSpilli eff&&iitent spfidem oris (Ztv. 

n. 23), in addition to this a long heard and long hair had 

given a savage character to his face. 

*- ^yj of future time : as, 

Koe hie te ad menaem ISnuiriiim expeckimilB {Cie. ad Att i. 

3. 2), we expect to see you here by the month cf January. 
Nescio quid intersit Mrom nnnc ufiniam, Sn ad dSoem annds 

{Cie. ad Att xn. 46), I know not what it matters^ whether I 

come now or ten years hence. 

j. Near^ hefore^ offy tOy over (all in the sense of nearness) : as, 

Ad Geroninm constltSrat bellnm {Liv. xxn. 32), before Gero- 

nium the war had eome to a standstill. 
dassis quae ad ^clliam Srat {Liv. xxvn. 22), the Jleet whidi 

was lying off JSieHy. 
CSnnnt ad tlhiam d&ranim nXrOmm hudSs {Cie. Tnsc. iy. 2. 3X 

they sing the praises of great men to thefluU. 
Nonnonquam ad ulnmn dXserfi sunt (Cie p. GaeL 28. 67), they 

are sometimes doquent over their wine. 

i. In comparison to, by the side of: as. 
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Nihil ad nostram banc {Ter, E. n. 3. 69), Tvothing to this one of 

ours. 
Terra &d tinluorsl caell complexum qu&sl puncti inst&r obtinet 

{Cic. Tusc. I. 17. 40), the earthy compared to what the whole 

heavens embroAx^ is as it were hut a point, 

I. In accordance withy after : as, 

O&to ultam ad certain rS.tioms normam dirlgit {Cic. p. Mur. 2. 

3), Cato shapes his life by the strict square of reason. 
Vixit &d aiionim arbltrium, n6n ad suum {Cic. p. Mur. 9. 19), 

he has lived according to the pleasure of others, not his own, 

m. Amongy before (in the same sense as ftpiid) : as, 

Minus clSdis, cStSrum non plus Sulmorum S,d hostis Srat {Liv. 

X. 35), there was less lossy btU not more confidence among the 

enemzfm 
SSnatorum siiperbiam ad pl6bem crimlnantiir {Ziv, in. 9), thet/ 

attack the tyranny of the senators before the commonalty, 

n, Immiediatdy upony in consequence of at : as, 

Ad f^mam obsIdiQnis dslectiis h&bSrI coepttls est {Idv. ix. 7), 

at the report of a siegcy a levy of troops was commenced, 
NSc ad diicis cSlsum perculs& m&gis quam inltftta est multlttLdo 
{Liv. IX. 22), and the great mass of the men were not so much 
panic-struck as roused to fury at the accident to their chief. 

0. Before a word denoting a person, to the house o^that person : 

Magnl ddmum concurstis &d AfrS.nium'^ flSbant {Caes, B. 0. i. 

53), great crowds kept flocking to the house of Afranius, 
NSquS ddmum unquam ad me littSras mittam quin adjungam 

eas quas tibi reddl uSlim {Cic. ad Fam. in. 8. 10), rwr shall 

1 ever send letters to my own housey without adding to the 

packet a letter for you. 
Deuortit Cloditis ad sS {Cic. p. Mil. 19. 51), Clodius turns aid of 

the road to his oum house. 

p. With a noun denoting the department in which a servant's 
offices are looked for, whence arises a name for the offixx (see ftb^ 
§ 1303 d,) : as, 

* And this phrase is used although Afranius himself was in Spain at 
the time. See § 1303 /. 



as, 
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LXctoim seniom sibi h&buit ad m&num (Cia, de Or. ui. 60. 

225), he had a dave Licinasfor his amanuenns, 
Pii6r quia ex aul& c&pillis Ad cy&bhiiin st&tuetdr unctis ? {Hor. 

Od. I. 29. 7) $haU tome page from the palace with perfumed 

locks be stationed beside the wine-ladle f* 

1306 Ad in composition with yerbs denotes — a. motion to: 2Ay M-i- 
go tOf approach, acoed- step up to, b, addition : as, acced- be added, 
ascilb-t eiirdU with, c, nearness: as, asdde- sii near, adi^U^e- lie 
near, assurg- (alicui) rise to {a person), d. assent, favowr : as, annu- 
Twd assent, arrlde- smile on, acclSioa- express asse^U by acdamaiion, 
cheer. But see § 1308. 1, <bc. 

1307 Aduersiis or -um (old form aduorsiis or -um) is literally trans- 
Jftted hy our to-wards. It denotes : 

a. Motion towards : as, 

Quis ha6c est, quae me adudrsum incedit ? (PlwU. Per. n. 2. 

18) who is tJiis woman, that is coming towards me f 
ImpStum aduersus montem in cohortis ^iunt (Caes. B. 0. i. 

46), theg make a charge upX the mourOain upon ike cohorts. 

h. Opposite, facing, before (without motion) t as, 

L6ro et LSrina aduers^ Antlp51im {Pliau JU. 11), Lbto and 

Lerina opposite ArUipdis. 
£g6ne ut te adudrsum m^ntiar, nat^r meai {PUna» Aul. iv. 

7. 9), I tell a falsehood before you, mx>ther ! 

c. Conduct towards (good or bad, friendly or unfriendly) : as, 

Quonammddo ni8 gSram aduorsus Oaes&rem ? {dc. ad Fam. xi. 

27. 5) how in the world am I to bear mysdf towards Caesar f 
Id gratum fuisse adu6rsum te, habeo gr&tiam {Ter, And. i. 1. 

15), th^Lt this was pleasing to you, 1 fed gralefvl, 

d. To counteract, against : as, 

Sunt t&men quaedam rSmSdi& propria aduersus quaedam u8- 

• In very late writers, as Vegetius, ad was used to denote the means: 
as, ad spongiam deter gere (iii. 4. 2), ac? aeutetm cannam exaecare (iii. 3. 
• 12), ad siphonem paulatim infundes (i. 10. 2), ad aoum pars aurieulae 
signatur (in. 2. 27), perforare ad acum (ibid. 28). 

t See § 451. 1. 

t He who goes up a mountain goes facing it. Compare the use of 
the ablative absolute, aduerso numte ire, and § 1320 b. 
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n6n& {Cd8. v. 27. 12), there are koivever certain specific reme- 
dies against certam poisons, 

e. At variance withy in opposition to : as, 

P^uniae concfli&tae aduorsum ISgSs, aduorsum rempubllcam 
{Cic, n. Verr. in. 84. 194), money quietly obtained in oppo- 
sition to the laWy in opposition to the irUerests of the country. 

f, Aduorsum is used adverbially with i- go &c. and a dative of. 
the person : as, ^ 

Oesso hgrS meo Ire aduorsum ? {Plant, Cas. ni. 6. 5) why do I 
not at once go to meet my mjoster ? 

08 Am, rarely if ever used except in composition, when it signifies, 

a. with verbs, round: as, anquir- look round for ^ amplect- (r.) 
emhraccy JUn-Xc- or &m-lci- throw round, h, in adjectives, (m both 
sides : as, andp- or ancXpIt- two-headed. 

;08. 1 Ana {—ova), used in its full form only as an adverb, and only 
in medical* prescriptions, signifies distribution or each : as, 

Sacc&ri, erul polllnis. Sua unciam tinam (Veg. Art. Vet. in. 
65. 6), sugar f and the flour of black vetches, one ounce of each, 
Fdlil capp&ris, fSlil mirti siluestris, f51il ciiprcssi &na.uncias 
tres dlUgentissXmS detgrSs {ibid, in. 2.6), take of caper-leaves, 
wUd-myrtle-leaves, cypress-leaves, three ounces each, and pound 
them asfirxe as possible, 

J08. 2 Ant up {=ava) is found only in composition. The form in which 
it appears greatly varies. , a. In &n-hela- it retains its correct form. 

b. Frequently it has the consonant assimilated to that which fol- 
lows, as in acciimtQa-, addormisc-, allSua-, ammdne-, apprehend-, 
acquiesc-, arrig-, assicca-, att^r-. c. Sometimes the consonant is 
altogether lost, as in a-gnosc-, a-scend-. d. More commonly it is 
attracted into the form of the fiuniliar preposition &d, thus chang- 

' ing the dental liquid for a dental mute, as in &d9>resc-, M^-, &dlm-, 
Sddlesc-, &dur-. e, Not less frequently it is attracted into the 
form of the fEuniliar preposition In, by an easy change of the 
vowelj, as in indp- or inclpi-, Inhorre-, intiimesc-, imbu-, ignosc-.§ 

* As the medical art at Rome was in the hands of Greeks, Greek 
words obtained admission into this part of the language. 

f See S 834 b, and note. 

t So m, the negatire prefix, corresponds to the privative ov. 

§ Even Hm-U- {Umitt-) represents the c.f. of oi^-tiy/u. 
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1308. 3 An up^ like its equivalent ava^ has the following meanings : a. 
up, as anhSla- send tip {a blast of air), make a violent expiration; 
ascend- climb up, acciimiQa- heap up, adiiiiia- lift up and so aid, 
allSiia- raise up, apprehend- take up, arrig- erect, adaequa- raise to 
a level with, inhorre- bristle up, intiimesc- sv>^ up, instXtu- set up, 
b, back, as Inhlbe- hold up or back, incllna- bend back, inflect- bend 
back, infring- refract, c. again, as agnosc- recognise, amm5ne- or 
adnjfSne- remind, adsurg-* rise up again, instaura- (=restaiira-) 
cdebrate anew, ingSmlna- redouble, d, reversal of a preceding act, as 
ignosc-/or^€^, acquiesc- repose after labour, e. loosenirig, opening, 
as ad&pSri- open up, In&ra- plough up, infind- cleave open, plough 
up. f. commencement, as SdSma- faU in love, addoimisc- fall 
asleep, aduespSrasc- begin to be dusk, ambtLr- begin to bum, singe, 
imbu- wet for the first time, informa- give a f/rst shape to, immlnu- 
impair {what was entire), inclp- or indtpi- take up, begin, g. sepa- 
ration^ removal, disappearance, as SdXm-t take up and so take away, 
ampiita- cut off, assicca- d/ry up, Sdaresc- dry up (intr.), infring- 
break off, indd- cui off, int&besc- meU away. h. through, as &dlg- 
drive through, transfix, admisce- mix up or thoroughly, i. intensity, 
as accid- cut deep into, &dM- eat deep inio, attonde- cut (the hair) 
close, &dur- bum a deep hole in, attSr- ruh a deep hole in^ afflc- or 
afflci- produce a deep impression on, seriously affect, 

1308. 4 An signifies up in the adjective accllui- uphiU, 

1309 Ants, a. Before in place : as, 

Immdlabat antS praetorium (Oic, de Div. i. 33. 72), he was so- 

crifidng before his tent. 
Ants tribunal tuum M. Fanni, antS pSdes uostros indices, cae- 

d68 grunt {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 6. 12), before your triJbundl, 

Marcus Fannius, before you/r feet, gentlemen of the jury, 

will murders be committed, 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Fltiuiiis ab tergo, ant§ circaquS u^ut rIpS praeceps, Qram ttL- 
miili omnem cinggbat {Liv, xxvii. 18), a river in the rear, 
in froni and on the sides something like a precipitous bank 
shut in the whole circuit of the eminence, 

* See Liv, xxi, 36. 7, xxii. 2. 6, and ad-insurg^ xxii. 4.2. 
t Compare of^-oipe-. 
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€. Before a person (rare) : as, 

DlcSr6 caussam aniS iOdXcem (Cic. i. Terr. 3. 9), to make a 
defence before ajud^e, 

d. TAoixoTL forward (without a noun) : as, 

Yt si aut m&nibtis ingrSdiatfir quXs, aut n5n antS sed rStrO 
(Cic. de Fin. v. 12. 36), <w if a person were to walk upon hia 
hands, or to walk, not forwards^ bvA backwards, 

«. Before in order : as, 

Quern ants m6 dlllgo {EM, ap. Cic. ad Att yiii. 15 A.)} whom 
I esteem above myself 

/• B^ore in time (which is the ordinary meaning of the word) : 

as, 

Multo ants noctem c5pias rSduxit (Liv, xxyii. 42), hm^ before 

night he led the forces back. 

g. Before in time without a noun : as, 

Et fSci ante et flicio nunc (Cic, ad Fam. xy. 14. 3), 1 have done 

so before, and I do so now* 
Faucis ants diebiis oppldum obpugnSj'ant {Liv, xu. 11), a few 

days before (pds) they had assaulted the tovm. 
Anno ants quam mortuost {Cic, de Am. 3. 11), the year before 

he died, 

h. This preposition, as well as post, often causes this ablative 
to be changed for an accusative by attraction, as if it depended 
upon the preposition. Thus, 

Chalddem diss antS paucos prOdldSrat (Liv. xxxi. 24), he had 

betrayed Chalds a few days before. 
Sulci ante annum flunt quam u!n6t& consSruntiir {Cd, v. 5), 

Ihefwrrows are made a year before the vineyards are planted, 
L&tlnae fSriae fuSre antS diem tertiimi nSnas Maifts {Liv, xli. 

16), the Latin festival was two days before the nones of May ^ 

i. e, the 6th of May, 

t. Hence another preposition may be placed before antS : as, 

Caedem conttilisti In antS diem quintimi k&lendas NSvembrls 

{Cic, in Cat. i. 3. 7), the massacre you fixed for the fotirth 

day before the kalends of November^ i. e. October the 28M. 

SupplXc&tio indicta est ex antS diem quintum Idtls OctQbils 

cum e5 die in quinquS diss {Liv, xly. 2), a thanksgiving 
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was prodaimed to conUnwfnym, tkefourik day hefore the ides 
of OcUher indwive far five daye^ L e. fr(m ike llt4 to the 
I5th of October. 

1310 Ants in composition with verbs signifies hefore in placey time 
and excellence: as, ante-i- walk before^ live before^ surpcm; ant^ 
cfiSi'* precede in place^ in time, in gucdity. 

1311 ApiLd Qipiit) is for the most part limited to persons. It de- 
notes : 

a. Near, with places (rarely) : as, 

Apiid oppldum Oybistr& castr& ifySL {Cic, ad Fam. zv. 4. 4), / 

encamped near ike tovm Cybietra. 
Apud forum modo e B&uo audiui {Ter, And. n. 1. 2), 1 heard 

itjtut now from Davits near the forum, 
Clulcam cdrOnam &pud Britanniam mMttLs Srat (Tac,f Ann. 

XTL 15), he had earned a civic crown among the Britons. 

b. Near, with persons : as, 

In lectd Crasstis Srat, 6t &piLd enm 8ulplcias sSdebat (Cic. de 

Or. II. 3. 12), Crassus was on the couch, and near him Std- 

picius was sitting, 
ApiLd exercltum est (Cic. n. Verr, r7. 22. 49), he is with the 

army. 
Auet &nlmiis &ptid illud consilium dlcSrS {Cic. PhiL T. 5. 13), 

my soul longs to speak before that bench of judges. 

c. At the house of a person}:, even though he be awaj : as, 
Brtitum &p6d m6 fuissg gaudeo {Cic, ad Att. xv. 3. 2), / r^oioe 

{to hear) that Brutus has been at my hmtse, 
Ddmi esse S.pud sSse archlplr&tas dixit duGs {Cic. n. Verr. y. 
29. 73), there were at his house, he said, two of the chief pirates. 

d. Metaphoricallj in on£s senses : as, 

Non sum aplit me {Ter. Haut. v. 1. 48), I am aU abroad, am 

lost, am out of my senses, 
Proin tu f&c apud t6 ut sies {Ter. And. n. 4. 5), do you then at 

once take care you have aU your vnts about you. 

♦See §461.1. 

t This use of apud with the names of countries is ahnost peculiar to 
Tacitus. 

j^ See §§ 1303 1, 1305 o. 
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€• Inthe time of: as, 

Apud p&tres nostrOs {Oic, p. Mar. 36. 75), avwrng imr fathers^ 

i. e. in the times of ov/r fathers, 
Apud saeclum pritis (Ter, E. n. 2. 15), in the preceding geriera- 

tion» 

f. In the mind : as, 

Fraemia ftpfid mS TnYnilmiiTn u&lent (Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 11), 

rewards with m/e have very little weight, 
Apud ulros b^nos gr9>tiam consScutl stbniis (Cic, ad Att. iy. 

1. 3), ue have obtained influence with good men, 

g. In authors : as, 

Vt ille &pud Tgrentium {Cic. de Fin. v. 10. 28), like that old 

man in Terence, 
D8 sSpulcris nihtl est &pud S^onem amplius quam (Cic, 

de Leg. n. 26. 64), on the subject of sepulchres there is nothing 

in the laws of Solon more than .... 

2 Ar (of the same meaning as M), rarely if ever used except in 
composition''^, and then it signifies — a, to : as, arcess- and arci- 
call to (t/ou), send for; aruSca- caU to (gou), aru51a-^y to, aruSna- 
one latdy arrived^ a stranger, b. presence : as, arbXtSro- a person 
present, a vntn^ess, vmpirey judge ; arfu- be present (whence arftiit). 

3 Circft. a. About, rmmd, in reference to place : as, 
OustSdes circa omnis portas missi n6 quls urbe Sgr^Sretiir 

(XtV. xxYiii. 26), guards were sent round to all the gates to 
prevent any one from leaving the city, 
O&nes circa, se h&bebat (Cic, n. Yerr. l 48. 126), he had dogs 
about him, 

h. The same without a noun : as, 

LilpS sitiens ex montlbus qui circSi sunt ad puSrilem uSlgitimi 
cursum flexit (Liv, i. 4), a thirsty wdf out of the mjountains 
which lie aroundy upon hearing the crying of a child turned 
its course thither, 

c, Abouty as to time : as, 

PostSro dis circa eandem h5ram c9pi9s admSuit (Idv. zlii. 57), 
the next day about the same hour he moved up his troops, 

• But see Plaut, True. ii. 2. 17. 
vv2 
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d. AhoiUy as to number : as, 

DeindS pSr insSquentlg dies circS. dngtLl&s hGmlnfis Cxmtteudum 
(Cds, Yii. 16), then during the follomng daya cdnmt an he- 
mina is to be drawn ojf each day. 

e. About, upon, concerning, in reference to (chiefly in the later 
writers): as, 

Hi droft consilium ellgendl suocessOrXs in duas factiOnes scin- 
debantiir {Tac, Hist. L 13), these were dividing themselves 
into tUH> parties upon the question of dectinff a successor, 

1314 OirdttSr. a. About, as regards place (rare) : as, 

Yt Splnor, 15ca haec circItSr excldit mihi {Flaut. Gist. iy. 2.7), 
I fancy it was hereabouts Idropt iL 

b» About, as to time : as, 

GircltSr idOs Sextllls pftto me fid IcOnium f8r6 (Oic, ad Fam. 
ni. 5. 4), abo^a the ides of SextUis, L e. August \Wi, I cdL- 
culaie IshaU be in the neighbourhood of Iconium, 

c. About, as to number (the chief use of the word) : as, 
Dies drclter quind^im Iter ftcSrunt {Oaes, B. G. 1. 15), they 
inarched for about fifteen days. 

1315 Circum, round, whether in rest, or circular or other similar 
motion : as, 

TerrS. circum axem sS conuortit (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 39. 123), the 

earth turns round its axis. 
Ex eft turri quae circum essent SpM tuSrl s8 possS conflsl sunt 

(Caes. B. C. n. 10), from this tower they fdt confident that 

they should be able to defend the works which lay around, 
PuSros circum ftmlcos dimittit {Cic, p. Quinct. 6.25), he sends 

the servants rownd to hisfriends. 
Faucae, quae circum illam essent, m&nent {Ter, E. m. 6. 33), 

a few women remain to wait upon that lady^ 

1316 CUs. a. On this side of, withvn, as regards place : as, 

Saepe &b his cis P&dum ultrS.quS ISgiOnes f Usae Siant {Liv, t. 
35), the legions had been often roiUed by them on this side of 
the Fadus and beyond it, 

h. Within, in regard to time (only in Plautus) : as, 
Niilla, &xim, cis dies pauc6B siet (Plaut. True. ii. 3. 27), / 
would imkeit wholly disappea/r within a few days. 
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.7 CIs in the composition of adjectives signifies on this Me of: 
as, cXsalpIno-, dsrhCn&no-, cisp&d&no-, on this side the Alps, the 
Ehiney the Po. 

L8 Ottril. a. On this side of, vyithi/n, as regards place : as, 

Erat Snim cum suis nftulbus cltr& YSliam mlli& passuum tri& , 
{Cic, ad Att. xyi. 7. 6), for ke was in/act with }asJUet three 
miles on this side Vdia* 

5. The same without a noun : as, 

Tela hostium cltrSL cMebant {Tac» Hist. m. 23), the missiles of 
the enemy kept falling short, 

c. Within, as to time : as, 

U&B ullglnOsis dtrSL k&lendSs OctCbrls semln&rS conu^t (Ool. 
n. 8), on wet lands it is right to sow before the \st of October, 

d. Short ofy in degree : as, 

Pec(&ul cltrft scSltis {Ov, Tr. t. 8. 23), my guilt is short of im- 
piety. 

19 01am and the diminutlTe clandilum are used only before per- 
sons, in the sense of withoiU their hvu/idedge : 

a. As prepositions : as, 

Sibi nfinc uterque c6ntra legion^s parat 

Pat^rque filitisque clam alter ^terum (FlatU, Gas. pr. 60), 

Against each other now are they preparing armies. 

Both sire and son, each unknown to each, 
Emptast clam dx5rem et clam filium* {Plaut, Merc. m. 2. 2), 

she has been purchased vmhiwwn to his wife and unknown to 

his son. 
Alii clanciQum p&tres quae f&dunt (Ter, Ad. l 1. 27), what 

others do without their fathers^ knowledge, 

b. They are often used adverbially without a substantive. 

120 Oontrft. a, Overagainst, facing : as, 

Quinctius trans Tlb^rim contra eum IScum ftbi nunc nftuftlift 
sunt, quattuor iug^rum cdlsbat &grum {Liv, m. 26), QyiryC' 
tins was cultivating a farm of butfow jugers on the other 
side of the Tiber^ oppositt where the dockyard now is. 

* So Kitsch! from the palimpsest ; but otherwifle the best Mss. hare 
wfore andfitio. 
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Asplc^dom contrft m6 (Plant, Most. v. 1. 56), jtut look me in 
the face, 

h. Up*: BB, 

Diic$nSjri& du5 contr& sc&laB fgrSbat (Plin, y. 20), ke wovld 
cany two two-hundred weights up ttaira, 

c. Metaphorically, opposition^ against : as, 

Res R0m9>n& contra, spem u5t&qae Sius rSsurgebat {Liv. xxiv. 
45), the power of Eomc was rising again contrary/ to his hope 
and his prayers, 

d. Towardsy of the feelings or behaviour : as, 

ElSpha^tl tantS. narrStnr cl9menti& contril minus ulUldSs tit 
&c. {Plin, Tin. 7), the kindness of the dephant towards the 
weak is said to he so great that dkc. 

e. The reverse (with or without a case) : as, 

In stultltia contrast {Cic, p. Olu. 31. 84), in folly it is jvM the 

reverse. 
Quod contra fit S, plSrisquS {Cic, de Off. i. 15. 49), whereas the 

contrary of this is done hy most people, 

f. Weighed against (and with a dative case apparently) : as, 
Non c^rust auro c6ntra {Plaut, Ep. m. 3. 30), he is not dear at 
his weight in gold. 

1321 Coram, a. In the presence of^ only before persons : as, 

Mihi ipsi, c5ram gSngro meo, quae dicSre ausu's ? {Cic, in Pis. 

6. 12) even to me, in the preserves of my son-in-law^ what Ian- 

guage did you dare to use 9 
PrScSs ad uos conuerto, disque et p&tri& coram obtest($r {Tw, 

Ann. IV. 8), / turn my prayers to yoUy and before the gods 

and my country implore you, 

h. Frequently without a substantive : as, 
QuSfil tecum coram 15qugrer {Cic, ad Fam. n. 9. 2), as if I had 
been talking with you face to face, 

1322 Cum. a. With, chiefly in the case of persons : as, 
y&gSmiir Sgentes cum coniiiglbtLS et llbSris {Cic, ad Att vin. 

%, 3), we wander ahout in poverty with our wives and diUdren. 

* Because he who moves feeing the stairs ascends them. See aduor- 
sumy % 1307 a. 
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Tecum essS uehtoenter nSlim {Ci4s, ad Fam. r. 21. 1), I^hovM 
be injmiidy ddighiedto he with you, 

h. A relation between two parties is expressed by the dative of 
the chief party, and cum with the other : as. 

Tecum mihi r6s est (Oic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), my dealings are 

with you. 
Intercedunt mihi Xnlmlcltiae cum istlus mtUi^ris uXrO {Ok. p. 

OaeL 13. 32), there is a disagreement existing between me and 

the hiAsband of that woman, 

c. With or in, in the sense of wearing : as. 

Nolo me in uia Gum hac u^ste uideat {Ter, E. v. 2. 67), I must 
not have him see me in the street in this dress, 

OSn&uit cum tdgft pullft (Cic, in Vat. 13. 31), he dined in a black, 
toga. 

Ipse esse cum telo {JSal, Oat. 27), he himsdf went ahovi armed, 

d. Two nouns are at times united by cum, so as to have a 
common predicate or adjective or genitive attached to them : as, 

Ipse dux cum &llquot prindplbus cftpiuntiir {Liv, xxi. 60), the 

general himsdf with a considerable number of the leading men 

are taken, 
A'bin hinc in mal§jn rem cum suspicione ist&c scelus ? {Ter, 

And. n. 1,11) go and be hanged^ you and yo/wr suspicions, 

you scoundrd. 
Pedem cum uoce repressit {Virg, A. n, 378), he checked hisfooty 

and checked his voice, 
InduXt albos cum urtta crtnls {Virg, A, vii. 417), she ptUs on 

locks andfiUet white alike, 
OlmXnl cum monte l&cum {Virg, A. vii. 697), the lake and 

mountain of Ciminus, 

e. Withy denoting coincidence of time : as, 

Summl puerOrum Sm5res saepe una cum praetext& pSnuntilr 
{Cic. de Am. 10. 33), the strongest attachments of boys are 
often laid aside together with {at the same time as) the proB- 
texta, 

P&rlter cum ortH sSlis castr& met&batiir {Sal, Jug. 106), pre- 
cisdy as the swn was rising he was measuring otU a camp, 

f. With, in, &c., to express accompanying feelings, drcum- 
stances: as. 
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Athfinienses cam sllentio audltl sunt {Liv. zxzyiu. 10), the 

Athenians toere heard in silence, 
n&mlnl corpus inagn& cam cura inquMtam n5n inuSnit (Liv. 

XXII. 7), the body of Flaminius he made search after wiih the 

greateti care, but did not find it, 

g. The immediate consequences, expressed hj to: as, 
Yenit Lamps&cum cum magn& dU&mlt&te et prSpS pemlde 
duXt&tXs {Cic. u. Yerr. i. 24. 63), he came to Lampsaeum* 
to the great damage and all btU utter ruin of the citisens, 

A. Wiihf in comparisons : as, 

Conferte banc pilcem cum ill5 bellG {Cic. n. Yerr. iy. 62.115), 

compare this peace with that war. 
Cum meum fectum cum tu5 compSro (Cie. ad Fam. in. 6. 1), 

when I compare my conduct with yours. 

i. Withy in the sense of against ^ with verbs denoting contest : 

Gum omnibus s&lutis meae defensorlbus bell& gSrunt {Cic. p. 

Sest. 2. 4), they wage war toith aU who defend my life and 

fortunes, 
Hannibal de impSriQ cum p5piQ9 B5m&n5 cert&uit (Cic. de Or. 

u. 18. 76), Hannibal contended for empire with the Roman 

people. 

j. Cum eo, followed by tit and a subjunctive, is employed to 
express an addition or qualification : as, 

Lantlulnis s&cr^ suS. reddltS., cum eo ilt aedes Itinonis com- 
munis LSlniiulnis cum p8piil5 RSmSiio esset (Liv, vin. 14), 
to the people of Lanuvium their sa^yred property loas restored, 
on the condition that the temple of Juno should be in common 
between the burgesses of Lanuvium and the people of Rome, 

Ynum gaudiimi affulsSrat, cimi eo iit appSxGret baud prSciil 
exitio fuiss^ classem (Liv. xxx. 10), one joy had shone upon 
them, together with the certainty that the fleet had been at om 
time on the verge of destruction.'): 

1323 Cum or cSn in composition with verbs signifies--^, union : as, 
conctLr-t ran together ^ co-i- meet, constU- [sit together']^ ddiberate, 

* Lampsacum, not Lampscums, is the nominatiye in Cicero. See n* 
Yerr. i. 24. 63. 

+ See also § 1065. 1, examples 2, 3, 4. 

;^ See §451.1. 
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b. completeness (in the way of destruction) : as, comSd- eat up, 
com-btir-* Imm up, conttid-* hmrnmr to pieces, confXc- or conftci- 
distpatch, conoid- cut to pieces, c, completeness (in the way of suc- 
cess) : as, confXc- or cooflci- make up, consgqu- (r.) overtake, obtain, 
consecta- (r.) hunt down, d, with a great effort : as, cOnIc- or cOnXci- 
hurl, concl&ma- cry out loudly, qo\\}Scsl' place with care, place for a 
permanence, conciit- or conciiti- shake violently, comprehend- seize 
firmly, e, in harmony : as, concin- and consdua- accord, harmonise^ 
consenti- ayree {in feeling), f. the same as ^ in English, at once 
changing the construction of the verb and adding completeness : 
as, constSr-* bestrew or pave, coUln- besmear, (See § 905.) 

24 Cum or cdn in adjectives denotes union : as, conscio- sharing 
knowledge, communi- shared in common, commddo- having the same 
Treasure, fitting, conitig- yoked together, yokemate, 

135 Cum or c^n with substantives denotes /(?2^ .* as, conseruo- 
felloW'dave, commUli^iir feUow-soldier, consdcSro- one of two fathers- 
in-law, 

J26 DS. a. Down, dovmfrom : as, 

Ruunt d6 montlbiis amngs {Virg, A, iv. 164), adown the mxmn- 

tains rush the rivers, 
CllpeS, d6 cSlumnis dempsit {Liv, xl. 61), he took the shields 

down from the pillars, 
Atque haec Sgebanttlr in conuentu p&lam dS sellat {dc, n. 

Verr. iv. 40. 85), and what is rwore, these remarks were made 

in comt openly from the chair, 

h. The source from which : as, 

. Hoc audlul dS p&trS me6 (Gic, de Or. m. 33. 133), this 1 heard 
from my father, 
. Mills itigSrum dS Pilio 6mit {Cic, ad Att. xiii. 31. 4), he bmght 
a thousand jugers {of land) of Filius, 
PScOniam ntbnSr&uit de su5 {Cic, ad Att. xvi. 16 A. 3), he paid 

the m^oney down out of his ovm pocket. 
Virtus, quam tu n6 d6 f&ci6 quXdem nosti {Cic. in Pis. 32. 81), 
Virtue, whom you know not even by sight, 

e. Part of, one or more of: as, 

• See S 451. 1. 

t Which was on elevated ground. 
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D6 tills inniimSrS.bilibiL8 in me offlcils, Mt hoc gr&tissiimmii 

(Cic, ad Fam. zvi. 1. 2), of yov/r innvmercMe kinfidmessM to 

me, this will indeed he the mast wdeome* 
n&be&tur sSne 5rS.tor sed d6 mln5rlbtis {Cic, Opt. gen. Or. 4. 9), 

let him he accounted indeed an oralor^ hut otie of an inferior 

doss, 

d. The material of which anj thing is made : as, 

Primum slbi f(5cit p5ctU& de IfttS (Tibul, i. 1. 31), he first made 

him cups of dirt. 
DS fratrS quid ftet* ? (Ter, Ad, v. 9. 39) what mil hecome of my 

hroiher ? 

e. Motives, causes, suggestions, yariously translated, as by 
undtTy foTy on^ &o. : as, 

lustis d6 caussis rS>ti5nes deferrS pr5pSr&uI {Cic, ad Fam. v. 

20. 2), for good reasons I made haste to give in my accounts. 
Qu5rtim ds sententiS» t5t& res gestast {Oic, p. SulL 19. 55), under 

whose advice the whole matter was conducted, 

/. Doum upon, on : as, 

De gr&du c5nSlrl {lAv, xxxiy. 39), to fight their hest on foot 

Etiamsl cScIdSrit, dS gSnu pugnat {Sen. de Prov. 2), even if he 
folly hefghts on his knee, 

Non possum, inquit, tlbi dicSrS, nesdo 6nim quid d6 gr&du 
fS^t — ^tanquam de essSd&rio interrSg&rSttir {Sen. Ep. 29), 
1 cannot tell you, says he, for I know not what he could d/> 
fighting on foot — as though the question had heen about a 
chariot-soldier. 

g. On (a topic), over, cibovJty of concerning : as, 

Nihil dico d5 meo inggniO {Cic. in Caecil. 11. 36), I say nothing 

of my own abilities, 
* ESgiQus de captluis commutandis RCmam misstis est {dc. de 

Off. 1. 13. 39), Regvlus was sent to Rome about an exchange 

of prisoners. 
Ds me autem suscIpS paulisper meas partis {Cic. ad Fanu m. 

12. 2), (m the other hand, as regao'ds mysdfyput yoursdfin 

my position for a moment. 
Afrlc&nus de NiLmantlnis triumphftuSrat {Cic, Phil. xi. & 18), 

Africanus had trivmphed over the people of Numantia, 

* Literally < will be made.* See § 1003. 



h. With words of time the meaning is somewhat doubtful. It 
would seem however that here also the notion of a part (see sub* 
division d) prevails, and that the determination as to what part 
is only to be inferred from the context. Thus the best translation 
perhaps is our preposition b^ or in the cov/rse of: as, 

Yt iiigiilent hSmlnem, surgunt d6 noct^ l&trones (JSor, Ep. i. 

2. 32), to murder nvaUy rises hy night the robber. 
OoepSrunt Sptilsn dS die {lAv. xxiii. 8), they began hcmqueting 

by daylight, 
Ds f ertia uigllia exercltum rgducit {Caes, B. C. H. 36), in the 
course of the third watch he leads back the army, 

i. At times ds is used with a noun to denote immediate suc- 
cession of time, directly after : as, 

Non b^nus sompniis est d5 prandio {Plata, Most. ni. ^. 8), 

sleep directly after breakfast is not good. 
lamque ^^t mult5 Pri&mi d5 sanguInS Pyrrhus ( Virg. A. ii. 

662), and soon wilZ Pyrrhus be here^ fre^ from the streami/ng 

blood of Priam, 

27 D5 in composition with verb^ denotes — a, down : &s, d6m- (for 
de-lm-) take down, dSmIt-* let down, b, removal : as, dStonde- 
shear, dScortlca- strip off the barh, c. cUbsefnce : as, de6s- or rather 
d5s- be wanting, dgbe- (for dehXbe-) owe, deflc- or dgflci- faU, d, 
prevention : as, dehorta- (r.) dissttade, dSprSca- (r.) pray a thing 
may not be. e. unfriendly feding : as, dgspic- or d^spld^ despise, 
dSilde- laugh at. /. partially : as, dSperd- lose in part, dSpSri- 
perish in part, dgrSga- take part away {by a rogation), g, inten- 
sity (?) : as, dgpiJptUa- (r.) lay thoroughly waste, de&ma- love to dis- 
traction^, 

128 Ds with adjectives denotes — a. dovm : as, dScllui- doping down- 
wards, 5. absence : as, dementi- or dgment- witlumt mind, mad. 

t2d JA&ir d^ (d&) is used onlj in eomposition. With verbs it de- 
notes — a, division : as, diuld- divide, did- distribute, discrlb-* dis- 
tribnte by writing, dll&b-* sUp away in different directions^ b* dif- 
ference : as, discrSpa- sound a different note, dassi&ttii'fed differently, 
«r the reverse of the simple notion : as^ displlce- displease, diffld-^ 

• See § 451. 1. 

f In this last sense the prefix was perhaps originally the preposition 
Mollis. See ^ 1329 dL 
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distrtut, discing- ttngird, d, irUensity : as, dllauda- hepraisey dis* 
clip- or disciipi- desire to distraction, 

1330 Dis in the composition of adjectives denotes— a. differerux : as, 
discdl5r- of differeni cohur or colours, discordi- or discord- (from 
corda- a musical string) sounding a different note, h, negation : as, 
dis^bnlli- unHJke, disp&ri- or disp&r- unequal. 

1331 [£c], 6, ex may be looked upon as the opposite to In, just as &b 
in its ordinary senses is to &d ; and an attention to this distinotion 
is often a useful guide in the translation of the Rnglish preposition 
from. It denotes — a, out of (with motion) : as, 

Tslum 6 corpSre extraxit (jOic, p. Rose. Am. 7. 19), he drew the 

v>eapon out of the flesh. 
Eum Ixturbasti ex aldibus (Platct. Trin. i. 2. 100), this man 

you bundled out of the hottse. 

b. Of, i. 6. from on (and it may be observed that Xn signified 
en as well as in) : as, 

£z ^uis dSsIliunt et pgdibus proelianttLr {Goes, B. G. i. 2), 

they leap off their horses and fight on foot. 
Nisi 6 campo in c&uam banc uiam dSmittlmtU ^uos {Liv, 

XXIII. 47), unless we ride down from the plain into this 

hollow road. 

c. On, from, when a person is i^i or on a place and directs his 
efforts thence : as, 

Oastdr et Pollux ex Squis pugnS,rg uIsX sunt {Cic. N. D. u. 

2. 6), Castor and Pollux were seen fighting on horsehach, 
Oontion&ri ex turri alta s51sbat {Cic. Tusc. v. 20. 59), he was 

wont to harangue the people from a high totper. 

d. The material of which any thing is made, of: as, 
Exponit multum argentum, non pauc& pSctila ex auro (Oic, n. 

Verr. iv, 27. 62), he displays much silver^ and not a few cu^ 

of gold, 
St&tua ex aerg factast (Oic. ii. Verr. u. 21. 50), a statue was 

made of bronze. 
Qui Srat tottis ex fraude et mends,ci5 factiis {Cic, p. Olu. 

26. 72), who was made up entirdy of roguery and lying, 

e. A change from one character to another, from : as. 
Quaere ex t^ sisne qx. pauperrtLmo diues factiis {Cic, in Yat. 
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12, 29), / ask you whether or no from heing very poor you 
V have become rich. 
Sic hdmlnes saepe ex fuo^sis finni Buffr&g&t5r6s Su9.dant (Q. 
Cic. de Pet. 27), in this way m/en often turn ovJb fwm from, 
having been deceitful supporters. 

/. The preceding c(mstruction is also used to denote an inter- 
mediate condition : as, 

Pallidum S uMdi et mollS folium h&bet (Plin, xxi. 90), it has 
a palish green and soft leaf, 

g, Ofy signifying part of, preceding the whole : as, 

K6mo S dScem 8S.na mente est {Cie, de Leg. lu. 10. 24)^ not a 

man of the ten is of sound mind. 
Fufiils, tiniis ex mels intiimls {Cic, ad Fam. xiii. 3), Fufius^ 

OTie of my most intimate friends. 

h. The commencing point of time whence measurement pro- 
ceeds, expressed hjfrom : as, 

£x kSIendis Is.nu9jils &d hanc h5ram inuigll&ul relpubllcae 
{Cic. PhiL XIV, 7. 19)y from the first of January to the pre- 
sent hour I have kept a dose watch upon the interests of the 
country. 

Ex e& die septentriones uenti fuSrS {Cic. ad Att. ix. 6. 2f)yfrom 
thai day the wind continued in the north. 

i. Immediate succession of time, after : as, 

Ex consiQs.tu est prSfecttLs in Cfalliam {Cic. Brut. 92. 318), im- 

m^diatdy after his consulship he set ovlfor GdJIlia, 
Oppldum ex ItlnSre expugnSxg {Cojes. B. G. u. 12), to storm the 

town immediately on his arrival. 
Diem ex die expect&bam {Cic, ad Att. vu. 26. 3), Ivhis waiting 

day after day. 

J. Source of information with verbs of asking, hearing, &c. : as, 
SM &l!quXd ex PompSi5 sciam {Cic. ad Att. v. 2. 3), hrU I shall 

learn scfmeihing from Pompey. 
Hoc te ex &lils audlrg m&lo {Cic. ad Att. v. 17. 2), this I prefer 

you/r hearing from others. 
Quaeslui ex PhaniS, quam in partem prSuinciae piltftret t6 

uelle ut uSnirem {flic, ad Fam. in. 6. 1), 1 ashed Phania 

into what part of the province he supposed you to wish me to 

come. 
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h Cauu: as, 

Gr&ulter claudlcftbat ex uolnSre ob rempul^caiii aooeptQ {Cic, 

de Or. n. 61. 249)^ he v>a$ very lame from a wound received 

in hie country^e eenfice, 
Arctiiis ex lassItadlnS dormiebaat (Oio, de Iqt* n, 4 14)^ they 

were deeping eomewhat soundly ftvmfatiyue^ 

L That on which any thing depends phyBically or morallj : as, 
Tldetis penddre &li58 ex* arb^^S, puls&ri antem SliOs et uerbS- 

r&rl (Cic, u. Verr. in. 26. 06), you me some hanging from a 

tree^ others again beaten and flogged, 
Sx quo uerb5 t5ta ill& cau88& pendebat {Cic, de Or. n. 25407), 

on which word the whole of thai cause dependedm 

m. The authority upon which a person acts : as, 

Ex sSn&tus consultd Manlius uinctUis llbSr&ttlr (Liv, vi. 17), 
under a decree of the senate Mmdius is released from prison. 

Ess ex foedgrS rSpStunt {Liv, xxi. 10), they demand redress 
under the treaty, 

n. The standard by which any thing is measured : as, 

NQn est ex fortiina fides pondSrandft {Cic, Part. Or. 34. 117), it 

is not by success that fidelity is to be measured, f 
Ex Suentu homines d6 tuo consllio existtUn&bunt {Cic^ ad Fam. 

I. 7. 6), the world will judge of jow: prudence by the result, 

0, As suggested by, in accordance with : as, 

St&tuSs tit (sx fids f^jDJSk rSquS mea uXdSbltilr {Cic ad Att. t. 

8. 3), you will decide as shall appear be in accordance with 

my honour y character and interest, 
T^ ^x sententiS. nS.uIgafis8 gaudeo {Cic. ad Att. r, 21. 1), lam 

delighted that your voyage has been satisfactory, X 
Piscis ex sentlntia N^cttis sum {Ter, Ad. lu. 3. 66), I have fallen 

in with a disli offish to my hearts content.^ 

* Very frequently ab is used with this verb. 

f Literally ' weighed.' 

X Literally ' that you have sailed acoording to your wishes or feeling.' 

§ The phrase e» mei animi sententia is ambiguous, meaning either 
* to my heart's content,' or ' on my word of honour' (literally * according 
to the feeling of my heart'). Hence the pun in Cicero (de Or. ii. 64. 
260), Nasica censori, quum Ule — Ex tut animi sententia iu weorem habetf 
^~Non hercule, inquit^ ex mei animi sententia. 
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p. In proportion : as, 

F&dt haeredem ex deoncS Gaednam {Cic. p. Oaec. 6.17), he 

makes Oaecina heir to deven-twdfths of his property. 
Ex parts magna, tibi assentiSr {Cic, ad Att. yii. 3. 3), / agree 

with ywi, in a great measure, 

q. The quarter on or at which : as, 

Yna ex parts Rh6n5 contlnentiir {Caes, B. G. i. 2), on one side 
they are shut in hy the Rhine, 

r. The liquid in which any thing more solid is dissolved, is pre- 
ceded bj ex: as, 

Besinam ex melle Aegiptiam* uor&to, saluom fSceris (PlatU. 

Merc. 1. 2. 28), take a hdus of Egyptian gum mixed in honey y 

and you will make it right. 
Oiici&mSris silvestris pars intSriSr ex lactS . . dllultiir (fids, v, 

21. 1), the inner part of a wild cucwmher is dissolved in milk. 

32 pic], 6, ex in composition with verbs denotes — a, out : as, exlm- 
taJee out, exi- go otUy 6gr6d- or 6gr6di- (r.) march otUy ecfSr- or effSr- 
carry otU, exp5s-t set forth, b, removal by the act expressed in the 
simple verb : as, excanta- remove hy charms, 6dormi- deep off, ex- 
terte- frighten away, c, escaping by means of the act expressed in 
the simple- verb : as, 6ulta- escape by moving on one side, elucta- (r.) 
get away by wrestling, ecftig- or ecf tigi- escape by flight, d. (Staining 
an end by the act of the simple verb : as, extHd-f hammer out, 
Buestlga- trace out, elftbSra- work out, exs^n- follow ovl, attain, e. 
pvUicity : as, 6dlc-t prodaim, Snuntia- divulge, f. ascent : as, 
Smerg- emerge, eueh- carry up or raise, ex&ist- stand up. g. comr 
pleteness : as, 6disc- learn by heart, exur- bum up, 6m6re- (r.) com- 
plete one^s service, h, change of character with verbs formed from 
adjectives and substantives : as, expia- make dean, atone for, ec- 
fSra- make savage, ecf^mlna- convert into a woman, i. removal of 
what is expressed by the noun whence the verb is formed : as, 
exossa-t bone (as a fish), 6n5da-t make smooth by removal of krwts, 
j. the reverse : as, expUca- unfold, exaugiira- deprive of a rdvgixms 
,eharacter, exauctSra- discharge (t. e, relieve a soldier of the obliga- 

* So Ms. ^^ not Aegyptiam, 

t See § 451. 1. 

X Perhaps immediately from the adjectives exosst" * boneless,* efutdi- 
* witiiout knots.' 

aa2 
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tion expressed by the Latin auctOrftmenlto-). L distance : a% ex- 
tudi- haar t» the distance ox an the cwtwUm 

1333 In adjectives formed from substantives this preposition denotes 
absence : as, enerui- withotU musdcy exsompni- sleeplessy extorri- 
{for extern-) banished, 

1334 Erg& with an accusative, a. Facing (veiy rare) : as, 
Ton8tric6m Suram Nouisti nostram, quae h&s nunc erga aedSs 

habet* {PUmt. True. n. 4. 51), ^ott know our coiffeuse Sura, 
who lives now facing this hotise.. 

b. Towards (of friendly feeling) : as» 

Eddem mSdo erga ftmlcOs affecti siimus quo erg& nosmSt ipsSs 

{Cic, de Am. 16. 56), v^ are dU^posed in the same way towards 

friends as totoards ourseHves* 

e. Against (of unfriendly feeling, rare) t as^ 
Quasi quid filius Mens ddUquisset m6 eiga (Flaut. Ep. in, 3. 8), 
as if mi/ son had committed any offen/ie against me^ 

1335 Extra.t a. Without (no motion) : as. 

Hi sunt extrS prOuinciam trans BhM&num pilml {Ckies. B. 0. 
L 10), these are the first people witliout the province on ike 
other side of the JRhone, 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

Extra St inttus hostem h&bebant {Goes. B< 0. m, 69). they hoi 
an enemy withovi and within, 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

ExtriL caussam id est (CHo. p. Oaec. 32. 94), that is foreign to tie 

question before us. 
Dlco omnis extr& culpam foissS (Cic* n. Yerr, T. 51.134)^ / 

a firm that aU were hlamdess, 
Sed meherciiles extra i^^cum hdmo belltis est (C^.ad Fam. m. 

16. 2), hU really without joking he is a pleasant feUow. 

d. Except: as, 

Extra dticem paucosquS praetSre&, rSHqui in bellO r&pSc6s, Xti 
5rati5ng crudelSs {Cic. ad Fam. Tii. 3. 2)^ except the Mtf 

* This reading is partly conjectural. 
\ For the preposition ex^ e, see § 1331. 
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and a few hmdes, the reti were rapacwus in thefldd^ Hood- 
tliirsty in langtuige, 
K6aS n&ulg&tO citrft Calioadnum eztrfi qnam bI qn& nftuis l6g9r 
tos port&bit {Liv, xxxyni. 38), neither shall he navigate the 
sea on this aide of (Micadmu, dlwaye exoefpting the ease of a 
ship carrying amJbassadors, 

36 In is used with the ablative and accusative ; with the former 
when there is no motion,^ with the accusative when there is 
motion. 

In with the ablative denotes—^, /n, in reference to place : as^ 
In e5 conclftui el cUbandum fuit {Cic. de Div. n. 8. 20), in that 

chamber he tpotdd have had to sleep. 
Attiilit in c&ueS. pull5s (Oic, de Div. ii. 34. 72)^ he brought the 

chickens in a cage. 
In hortis cum ulclnO suo ambiU&bat (Cic, Acad. Pr. n. 16. 51), 

he was vHxlking in the park with his neighbour. 

b. On or over : 'BOy 

NSmo eum unquam In Squo sSdentem uldit (Cic, n« Yen. v. 

10. 27), no one ever saw him on horseback. 
Eqult&re In &rund!(n$ longa (Hor, Sat. n. 3.248), to ride on a 

long reed. 
Pons in IberO prSpe effeotiis $rat (Caes. B. 0. z. 62), the bridge 

over the Ebro was nearly fmUhed. 

c. Avnong : as, 

Caes&rls in barb&rls 8rat nSmSn obscuriiis {Caes, B. 0. i. 61), 
CcBsar^s name was not weU known avmng the barbarians. 

Exercltum In Aulercis coll5cS.uit {Caes, B. Q. m. 29), he quar- 
tered the army in the coufUry of the Aulerci. 

d. Included m, part of: as, 

Kihil praeter uirttitem in bSnis ducSrS {Cic, de Fin. m. 3. 10), 
to look upon nothing but manliness as entitled to ajplace among 
blessings, 

C&plto in dScem l6g9.tls Srat {Cic. p. Bosc. Am. 9. 26), Capko 
was one of the ten deputies. 

e. In^ in the sense of withvn the range of, but only in certain 
phrases: as, 

* That is, no motioii in relation to the noun ; or ratheri no motion 
from the exterior of it to its ^nUfior. 
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Gam in sOle ambtilo, c5l5rtfr {Cic» de Or. n. 14. 60), when I 
%oalk in the sun, I get hrovmed. 

I8t& mSdSr&tio &nlmi In dcillis d&rifistimae prOuindae atque In 
aurlbtis omnium gentium est ^6At& {Cie. ad Q. F. 1. 1. 2.9), 
thatpotper of self-control you possess lies under the eyes of a 
most distinguished province, and wUhin the hearing of dEL 
nations. 

f. In, denoting the position in which a person is, as r^ards 
the feelings of others : as, 

I>ifiPIcIle est dictu, quanto In 0di5 SImtLs &pM extSras n&tiQn6s 
{Cic, p. Leg. Man. 22. 65), it is difficult to say in what de- 
testation we are held among foreign nations. 

E& cluXtas tibi una In &m5r^ fuit {Cic. u, Verr. ly. 1. 3), that 
state was the special object of your affection^ 

ApiLd eum sunt In hSnQre St in prSti5 {Cic, p. Rose. Am. 
28. 77), they are respected and valued by him, 

g. In, before persons, signifying in the case of, in what concerns 
them : as, « 

Respondit se id quM in Neruiis f^cisset &cturum {Ca^s. B. G. 

IL 32), he replied that he would do the same as he had done 

in the case of the Nervii. 
Idem in b5no seruo did s51et {Cic. de Or. n. 61. 248), th^ saine 

is commmdy said of a good slave. 

h. Dressed in, wearing, armed with : as, 

P&tlbiilo adfixtis, In isdem 3.niilis quos gestS.bat {^ojc. Hist. iy. 

^, fixed to the gallows with the same rings on, which he wore 

{when alive). 
Triflda Neptuntls In hasta {Vol, Fl. I. 641), Neptwne armd 

with a three-fanged spear. 

i. In respect of, in reference to : as, 

Vexatiir &b omnlbils In e5 Ubro quern scripsit d6 ultft beStil 

{Cic. Tusc. y. 9. 24), he is attacked by all in refererux to the 

book which he wrote on a happy life. 

y. A period of time in the course of which a thing happens is 
often preceded by In : as, 

Vix tSr In anno audlrg nuntium possunt {Cic. p. Rose. Anu 
46. 132), they can receive news scarcely three times in the year. 



Hae res oontrft nos fftdunt In h5c tempers (Cic, p. Quiiict. h 1), 
these things make against tu wnder present circwmstaneeSi, 

Fere in diebus paiicis quibus haec i.cta eunt Ohrysis uicina 
Jmec mdritur (Ter. And. i, 1, 77), ivithtn a few days or so 
after this oecurred^ my ndghhom here Chrysis dies, 

h. The simple verbs of placing, such as p8s- pw^, Wca- place^ 
st&tu- set up (even though motion be implied in them), take In 
with an ablative in the best waiters, and that whether used in 
their simple sense or metaphorically : as, 

Tl^biilae testSmentl Edmam Srant adlatae, iit In aerSri5 pGnS- 
rentiir {Goes, B. C. ni. 108), his wiU had been carried to 
Bome^ that it might he deposited in the treasury. 
Omnem ctlram in flddSrum cognition^ p^suSrunt {Cie, de Biv. 
L 42. 93), they employed aU their thoughts in the study of the 
stars, 
Apud P&tronem te in maxiima gr&ti& pSsuI {Cic, ad Att. v. 
11.6), I have caused you to he in very high favour with Fatro. 

37 In with an accusative denotes-wi. Jnto : as, 

Gl^um hosti in pecttus infixit {Cic, Dusc. iv. 22. fiO), he drove 

the sword into the enemy's hreast. 
Paene in fSueam dsddl (FlatU. Per. xv. 4* 46), Jail hutfdl into 

a ditch. 
Inde Srat brSuisitfmiiB in Britanniam tiltiectilB {Caes, B. G. iv. 

21), from thence was the shortest passage to Britain, 

h. Onto: as, 

Fllium In hiimSros su5s exttOit (Cic, de Or. i. 53. 228), he lifted 

his son on to his shoMers* 
Pei5t&rum In Scum susttilerunt {Cic, p. Deiot. 10. 28)> th^ 

lifted (the aged) Deiotarus onto his horse, 

e. Among (with motion) : as, 

Gohortis quinque In EbtLrOnes mlsit (Caes. B. G. v. 24), he sent 
five cohorts irUo the oounlry of the Ehurones, 

d. The new form or character into which any thing is changed 
haa In before it ; asy 

Ex homing s6 conuortit in beluam {Cic, de Off. m. 20. 82), he 

changes himself from a man into a heast, 
Aqu& m&rlna in dimldiam partem dScdquenda est {Col, zil* 24)) 

the seorwater miLSt he hoiled down to one-half. 
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€. The object on which any thing is spent or employed : afl^ 

Kullus tSroncitis insumlttLr* in quemquam {Cie. ad Att. t. 

17. 2), not a farthing is spent on any one. 
M&i5rem sumptum in prandium ftorunt (Oie. n. Yerr. iv. 

10. 22), they spent a larger sitm on a breakfast* 

/. Direction of sight or thoughts on or to an object : as. 

In quoins fortunas nOn SctQos dSflglt ? (Cic. PhiL zl 5. 10) 

on whose property does he vtotfix his eye f 
In te tlnum 86 tOt& conuortet dult&s {Cic, Somn. Sc. 2), the 

whole body of citizens will turn their thottghts to you alone. 

g. Direction of power towards or over an object : as, 

Vlri in uxOres ultae nScisque h&bent p($test&tem {Caes, B. 0. 

VI. 19), the husband has power of life and death over the wife, 
Ks tamdiu quidem ddmlniis Mt in su5s ? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 

28. 78) shall he not even for this little time be master over his 

own people f 

h. Feeling towards^ whether friendly or hostile (though more 
frequently the latter) : as. 

Ad impiStS.tem in deOs, In hSmlnSs adiunxit iniHriam {Cic, 
N. D. III. 34. 84), to impiety towards the gods he added out- 
rage to man. 

Si fSrae partus suos dlUgunt, quS, n5s in llbSros nostr5s indul- 
gentia essg debSmtLs ? (fJic, de Or. ii. 40. 168) if wild beasts 
love their offspring, what ought to be our kindness towards 
our children f 

i, Purposet (even though not attained), /or, to : as, 

Null& pScuni& nisi in rem mlllt9.remst d&t& {Cic, p. Rab. Post. 

12. 34), no money was given except for military purposes. 
In banc rem testem Siclliam cIt9.bo {Oic. n. Yerr. il 59. 146), 

/ tinll call Sicily itself as a witness to prove this fact. 

j. Tendency, sense of words, &c., for, to, as: to, 

* Yet with pos' and consum- the best writers prefer in with the abla- 
tive, 

f This usage was carried to a great extent by the later writers, but is 
more limited in Cicero, who instead of such a phrase as in honorem ali' 
cuins, would have said honoris aliouius caussa, (See Madvig, Opusc. 
I. p. 167.) 
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Ego qua6 in rem tuam sint, ek uelim facias (Ter, Ph. ii. 4. 9)^ 

as for me, whatever course mxiy he for your interest, that I 

should wish you to adopt. 
In earn sententiam mult& dixit {Cic* ad Att. u. 22. 2), he said 

much to this effect, 
Haec in suam conttim6liam uertit {Caes, B. 0. L 8), aU this he 

interpreted as an insult to himsdf 

h Eesemblance (resulting from an act), manner, form, after : as^ 

PSdItum agmSn in mSdum fiigientium &geb&tiir (Liv, xxi. 41), 
the infantry was hurrying along so as to look like a body of 
rwnaways, 

L In distributions the unit is expressed by In and an accusative 
plural with or without the adjective singtilo-, while the English is 
expressed by every, each, the, <&c. : as, 

lam ad dSnSrios quinquS,ginta in singiilos m8di5s annonii per* 

uSngrat (Ca^, B. C. i. 52), the price of com had now reached 

to fifty denaries the hushd. 
QuingSnos dSnSiios prStium in c&plt& st&tuSrant {Liv, xxxrv. 

50), they had flawed 500 denaries as the price per head. 
Tempera In h5ras commutS,rI uldSs {Cic, ad Att xiv. 20. 4), 

the state of things changes you see every hour. 
Vltium in dies crescXt {Cic, Top. 16, 62), vice increases every 

day. 

m. The future in phrases of time expressed by /or, untU, <fec. : 
as, 

Ad cSnam hdmlnem inultSuit in postSrum diem {Cic. de Off. 

in. X4. 58), lie asked the man to dinner for the next day. 

SermOnem in multam noctem prOduxImtls {Cic, Somn. Sc. 1), 

we kept up the conversation untU late at night, 

n. In some phrases denoting the position of a party, the verb 
Ss- ^ is used with In and an accusative, although no motion or 
change is expressed^ : as, 

Pulcerrtimum ducSbant &b extgris nati5nXbus quae In Smlcl- 
tiam pSpilll B>5m§jil dicionemque essent, iniurias propul- 
sarg {Cic. in Caecil. 20. 66), they deemed it a most glorious 

• This originated, says Madvig (Lat. Gr. § 230, obs. 2, note), in an 
inaccuracy of the pronunciation, where the distinction between the accu- 
sative and ablative rested on the single letter m. 
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dtUy to ward of outrage from foreign natums VfJuP gCood in 
the relation of friends and vassals to the Boman peopie. 
Quum uostros portus in praedonum faissS p^Hieetilteia sci&tXs 
{pic, p. leg. Man. 12. 33), when yofwr own harhowa have teeny 
you are aware, in the possession of pirates, 

1338 In when compounded with Terbs* denotesH^a, into : as, Xni- 
enter y indttc-'f lead in, h, upon : as, initlg-t place (as a yoke) tipon, 
iztdu- ptU on, indtic-t draw on, impto- impose, c, against : as, 
inf^ carry against, illld- dash against, inulde- took unth envy at, 
d. aty over : as, ingSm- groan at, ilUUnrttma- weep over* e, privacy: 
as, Inaudi- or indaudi- hear as a secret. But see § § 1306. 1> 1308. 2. 

1339 Inltft denotes helow. a. In regard to place, with 6t withotit a 
nottn: as, 

Aigentum ad m&re infra opptdum exspectSbat {Oic. n. Verr. 

rv. 23. 51), he was waiting for the silver hy the sea-sicte Mow 

the town. 
InfrS. nihil est nXsI mortS.lg ; siipra Itinam sunt aetema onmi& 

{Cic, Somn. Sc. 4), hehw there is nothing hut what is mortd; 

above the mxHm etJery thing is eternal. 

h. Of time : as, 

HomSrus non infr& silpSriorem L;^curgum fait {Cic. Brat^ 10. 
40), Homer was not of a later date than the elder Lycwrgus. 

c. Of number: as, 

HiSmg pauciora ouS. sublcltO, non t&mSn infrS. nSuSn^ {Plin» 
xTiii. 26), in winter you must place fewer eggs under them, 
not a smaller number however than nine cct a time, 

d. Of magnitude : as, 

Vn sunt magnltudlng paulo infra gfefantSs {Caes. B. G. vi. 28), 
ihe wrus in size is a littie helow the dephcmt^ 

e. Of worth: as, 

* In in the composition of adjeetlTes signifies not^ but has no con- 
nection with the preposition. On the other hand, rerhi are never com- 
pounded with the negative in. Ignora- < be ignorant* seems to be an 
exception, but only seems, for it is formed from the adjective ignaro', 
which as an adjective was entitled to the negative prefix before the sim- 
ple adjective gnaro-. Substantives compounded with in^ not' are at times 
found, but only in the ablative, as wdussu * without permission*' 

f See §451.1. 
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Infrfi 86 omnia humfin& ducet {Cic. de Fin. ni. 8. 29), he will 
deem every thing human below himy i. e. unworthy his atten- 
tion, 

340 IniSr denotes between or among, a. Of place : as, 

Mons lura est inter SSqu&nos St HeluSti5s (Ca^. B. G. i. 2), 

Mount Jura lies between the Sequani and the Helvetii, 
Inter sObrios baccharl uld@ttir {Cic, Or. 28. 99), he seems to be 
acting Bacchus amor^ sober people, 

b. Of time, between^ during : as, 

Dies qu&draginta qninque inter binos Itidos tollenttir {Cic, n. 

Verr. ii. 52. 130), forty-five days between the two festivals 

shall be struck oul* 
Hoc inter c6nam dictfiul {Cic, ad Q. F. ni. 1. 6. 19), / have 

dictated this during dinner, 

c. Mutuality: as, 

Inter se asplciebant {Cic, in Oat. in. 5. 13), they kept looking at 

one another, 
ClcSrones puSri toant inter sS {Cic, ad Att. yi. 1. 12), the young 

Ciceros are great friends, 

41 IntSr in composition with verbs denotes between : as, interp^s- 
place between. But see ^ 1342. 1. 

»42 IntSr is compounded with nouns forming both substantives and 
adjectives — a. with the sense between : as, interuallo- (n.) the space 
between two stakes in a palisade^ an interval, intertignio- {n,) tlie 
space between two beams, intemimtio-a messenger who goes backwards 
and forwards between two people, b. within : as, inter-cilti- or -ctlt- 
within the skin, c^between, as regards time : as, interltLnio- the 
interval when no moon is visible, 

42. 1 Inter — ^from In or &n up—ai/a (see § 834, and compare § 308. 1) 
— denotes a, up : as, intellgg- pick or gather up (information), per- 
ceivey interturba- stir up, intermisce- mix up, b. again: as, inter- 
p51a-/i^ (cloth) again, vamp up anew, c, reversal of a preceding 
act t as, interiiig- unyoke, interquiesc- repose after labour, d, sepa- 
ration, removal, disappearance: as, interriip- break off, intermlt- 
leave off or let out (the fire), interclild- shut off, interdd- fall away, 
escape, interfrig- break off, intSraresc- dry vp, interbXb- drink up, 
interdIc-/orJi(;?, intermXna- (r.) warn off with threats, e, especially of 

H H 
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disappearance by death, as inter-flc- or -flci- make away with, kUl, 
intSrlm- take off, kiU, intSri- past avxty^ die, inter-m^r- or -mSri- 
die off, intemSca- kill off, interfrlgesc- die of cold (hence he neglected 
and so become obsolete). /. through: as, inter-fSd- or -fSdi- dig 
through, interspira- breathe through, inter-ftlg- or -fiigi-^y through, 
interluce- and interfulge- shine throvgh,* 

1343 Intrfi denotes within, a. Of place without motion : as. 

Intra p&riStes meos d6 meft pemlcie consllia Ineuntilr {Oic, ad 

Att. UL 10. 2), jjiUms are entered into within the walls of my 

house for my ovm destruction^ 
Antitfchum intra montem Taurum regn&rS iussSront {Cie. p. 

Sest. 27. 58), they decreed that Antiochus shofM rtde vnthin 

Mount Taurus. 

b. Of place with motion : as, 

IntrS. portas compelluntiir (Liv. vn. 11), they are driven within 
the gates, 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

EpiQ&milr unS. non mMS non contra ISgem s^ Stiam intr& 
legem {Cic, ad Fam. ix. 26. 4), we feast together not wdy 
not against the law, but even within it. 

Quidam phrSnStIci intra uerb& dSsIpiunt {Cds, m. 18), some 
lunatics show the disease only in words. 

d. Of number (particularly in regard to time), within, during : 
as. 

Intra annos quattuord^im tectum non sUbiSrant (Caes, B. G. 

1. 34), for fourteen years they had not passed under a roof. 
Intra paucos dies oppldum c&plttir (Liv. n. 25), within a few 
days the tovm is taken, 

1344 Intr5 in is used in composition with verbs of motion or direc- 
tion : as, introi- enter, intrOdiic- lead in, intro-splc- or -splci- look 
in, 

1345 luxtat (root itig- yoke, join) denotes — a. Proximity of place, 
dose by : as, 

* This inter became soon in a great measure obsolete, so that many 
of the words belong exclusively to the older writers, Cato, Plautus, Lu- 
cretius. It may b^ useful to compare the meanings of this inter with 
those of an and its representatives, § 1308. 2. 

f This word is scarcely to be met with in Cicero. In Tacitus it is 
very common. 
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lUxift mUrum castrS pSsuit {Goes, B. 0. 1. 16), he pitched his 
camp near a waU, 

b. The same with motion, nearly to : as, 

luxtS. sedltiOiiem uentum {Tac. Ann. yi. 13), matters cante 
nearly to a sedition. 

c. Proximity of time, immediately after : as, 

KSque Snim conugnit iuxta InSdiam protlnus s&tiStS.tem essS 
{Cds, II. 16), nor indeed is it reasonable that immediately 
after fasting there should he afidl meal, 

d. Nearness in quality, ctkin to : as, 

YslOcltas iuxtS. formldlnem est (Tac. Ger, 30), speed is akin to 

fear. 
E5rum ^6 ultam mortemquS iuxta aesttimo (Sal. Oat. 2), the 

life and death of such m>en I look upon as much the same. 

e. Equality without a noun, equally : as, 

S51o caelSquS iuxta* gr&ul (Tac. Hist. v. 7), the soU and at- 
mosphere being equally urJiedMiy. 

Ob denotes — a. Towards^ with motion (but only in very old 
writers): as, 

Ob B.5mam noctu ISgiOnes ducSrS coepit (Enn. ap. Fest.), he 
began to lead the legions by night towards Rome, 

h* Againtt^ before^ with or without motion : as, 

Follem sibi obstringlt ob gtllam (Plaut, Aul. u. 4. 23), he binds 

a bladder before his mouth. 
L&nam ob oculum hab^bat (Plata. Mil. Gl. Y. 1.37), he had a 

piece of wool over his eye. 
Mors ei $b 5cillos saepS uers&tast (Cic. p. Bab. Post. 14. 39), 

death often parsed to and fro before his eyes. 

c. Against, for, in accounts, where money is set against the 
thing purchased, pledged, &c., or the thing purchased, &c. against 
the money : as, 

A'ger obpositust pigneri Ob dicem mnas (Ter. Ph. iy. 3,66), 
my land has been put as a pledge against ten mime, i. e. has 
been onortgaged for that sum. 

* In this sense a dative is found : as, res parua ac iuxta magnis dif" 
fieUis (Liv. xxiv. 19), ' a little matter, but equally difficult with great 
matteiB.' 
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Quin ILrrabonem a me ^ocepisti ob m61ierem (Plattt Bad. m. 

6. 23), nai/you receivedfrom me eamest-numei/for the woman, 
A'it 86 ob asinos £§rre argentum (Plant. As. n. 2. 80), he mys 

that he has brought the m/oney to pay for the asses. 
Est fl&gltiGsum ob rem indlcandam p^Qniam acclpSrS {Cic. n. 

Yerr. ii. 32. 78), it is indeed a scandalous thing to take money 

for giving a verdict. 

d, A purpose or reason, for^ on account of: as, 
Haec 6go ad te 6b eam caussam scrlbo ut iam d6 tu& qu8qu$ 
r&tiSnS mSdIterS (Cic, ad Fam. i. 8. 3), all this I write to 
you vnth this object, that you may consider the course of pro- 
ceeding you also should now adopt. 
VSrum id frustra &n ob rem ^iam, in uestrib mSntl ^tum 
(Sal, Jug. 31), btU whether I am doing this in vain or to 
soTne purpose, is in your hands, my friends. 

1347 Ob in composition witb verbs signifies — a. to, imoards : as, ^i- 
go to, ostend- hold out to, occtLr-^ run to meet, b. before : as, obam- 
biila- walk before, obuSlIta- keep flying before, obuersa- (r.) pass to 
and fro before, obtXne- hold in the presence of (an enemy), c, shut- 
ting, obstructing : as, o\Arput to, obstru- build up, obslde- blockade, 
d, against (physically) : as, oblucta- (r.) struggle against, offend- 
strike against, e. against (morally) : as, obnuntia- bring an un- 
favourable report, obtrecta- depreciate, 5b8s- be injurious, f. upon : 
as, occulca- tread upon, opprlm- crush, obtgr- trample upon, g, 
covering, affecting the surface : as, obdtlc-* danw over, offiid-* pour 
over, occalle- grow hard on the surface. 

1348 P&lam openly, publicly, in the presence of many, a. With an 
ablative (or perhaps dative) : as, 

IndS rem credltorl p&lam p5piil5 soluit (Liv. vi. 14), upon this 
he paid the m/)ney to the creditor in the presence of the people. 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Arma in templumf luce et pS.lam comportSibanttLr (Cic, in Pis. 

10, 23), people were carrying arms into the temple in daylight 

and openly, 

1349 PSnSs denotes — a. In the. hands of, in the possession of: as, 

• See § 451. 1. f Al. templo. 
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PSn^ eum est pSiestfts {Cic ad Fam. it. 7. 3), the power is in 
his hands. 

Istaec pgnes uos psaltriast ? {Ter, Ad. ni. 3. 34) is that singing- 
girl at your master's house ? 

Serul centum dies p^nSs accus8S.t5rem fiiSrS {Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60), 
the daves for a hundred days were in the custody of the ac- 
cuser. 

Culpa t6'st penes (Ter, Hec. iv. 1. 20), thefavU lies with you. 

PSnes te & ?* {Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 273) are you in your semes ? 

Pgr denotes — a, Thraugh^ with motion : as, 

It hast& T&go per tempiis iitrumque ( Virg. A. ix. 418), passes 

the spear through Tago^s either temple, 
Heluetil pSr angustias suas c5pias transduxSrant (Cae«. B. G. 

1. 11), (he Hdvetii had led their forces through the defile. 

h. Hirough, as seen through : thus, 

N&tur& membr9.nS^ Sciil5rum perlucldas f^it ut pSr eas cemi 

posset {Cic. N. D. n. 57. 142), nature made the membranes of 

the eye transparent, that they miglU he seen through. 
Quod uldebam Squldem, sed qu&sl per cftllglnem (Cic, Phil. 

XII. 2. 3), which I saw aU the time it is true, hut ordy through 

a doud as it were, 

c. When a similar thing occurs at consecutive points of a line : 

Inult&tl llbSrSUter per d5m5s (Liv. i. 9), generoudy invited to 
all the houses, i. e. some to one, some to another. 

Quid h6c negotist quod 6mnes homines fi&bulantur p6r uias ? 
{Plaut. Cist. y. 1. 1) what is this husiness which all the world 
is talking about in every street of the tovm f 

d. Of time, during, through, for: as, 

T^uistl prOuinciam per dScem ann5s {Cic. ad Att. Yii. 9. 4), 
you have clung to the province during ten years. 

E5g5 tS n8 t8 uiae pSr hiSmem committ&s (Cic. ad Fam. xyi. 
8), / heg you not to expose yoursdf to the danger of travelling 
during the unnter. 

e. The means by which a thing is done, through, hy, hy means 
of: as, 

* Compare this with a similar use of apud above. 
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QuM Sdeptiis est per sofliis, id per Inxttriam ecfimdXt {Oie. p. 
Rose. Am. 2. 6), what he has obtained thrauffh impiety^ he is 
squandering in luxury. 

Qudmlnus discessid fiSret pSr adaors&rioe tads est fiictom {Cie, 
ad Fam. i. 4. 2), it was awing to ymr opponents that a divi- 
sion did not takeplaee* 

/. When the means employed are deceitful, pSr maj' be trans- 
lated bj under. In this case the noons employed are such as 
sp^e- appearance^ ndmSn- namey canssa- cause, &a : thus. 

Per spddem &lienae fiingendae oXcis soSs dpes firm&uit (Xtv. i. 
41), under pretence of acting for another y he strengthened his 
ownpoioer, 
Aemiil&tidnis sospectos per ndmSn obsldnm amSoSbat {Toe, 
Ann. xni. 9), those suspected of rivalry he was endeavouring 
to get rid of under the name of hostages. 

g. When the agent does not act through any intermediate 

means, he is said (though incorrectly) to act through himself : as, 

QuoscunquS nSuis rSbiis IdOneos crSdebat, aut per se aut pSr 

Uios solUdtt&bat {Sal. Cat 39. 6), aU those whom he thought 

wdl fitted for talcing part in a revolution^ he was working 

upon, either himsdf or by means of others. 
Nihil audact^r ipsi per sSsS ^biS P. Sullft fScSrS p5tu6nmt {Cic, 

p. Sul. 24. 67), they could do nothing daring of themsdves 

without the aid forsooth of Fublius Sidla. 

h. With phrases denoting hindrance, <bc., the point where the 
hindrance exists is expressed by pSr through : as, 

Ytrisque adp&ruit nihil pSr alt&ros stSrS qu9 mXniis incept& 

pers^uSrentiir (Liv. yi. 33), to each nation it was evident 

that there was no obstade on the part of the other to prevent 

them from carrying out their inientions. 
Per diices, non per mlUtes stStSrat, ne uincSrent {Liv, m. 61), 

it had been the fault of the generals, not the soldiers, that they 

had not conquered, 

i. With verbs denoting permission or power, the person who 
might have stood in the way is expressed by pSr : as, 

Digl&dientiir illl per mS Ucet {JOic, Tusc. rv. 21. 47), they may 

fight it out for me, i, e. as far as lam concerned, 
Quum et per iiiSIOttLdlnem et pSr anni tempus n&ul^i&rg p($t&rite, 
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ad 1108 u8nl (jOic, ad Fam. xvi. 7), when both your health 
and the season of the year permit your sailing, come to us. 

j. By, in entreaties, to express the person or object in consi- 
deration of which the favour is asked* : as, 

P6rt ggS tS deos 5ro (Ter. And. v. 1. 15), I emtreaJt yov, by the 
gods, 

PSr 6g8 tS fill quaecunquS iurS. llbSros iungunt p&rentlbus prS- 
cor quaesoquS (Lvo, xxiii. 9), by all the ties, my «ow, which 
bind a child to a parent, I pray and entreat thee, 

k. Hence in oaths, by : as, 

lurarem per I5uem DeosquS Pgnatis me eS sentIrS quae dlcS- 
rem {Cic. Acad. Pr. ii. 20. 65), / wotdd have sworn by Ju- 
piter and the Household Oods that I really feU what 1 said, 

51 PSrJ in composition with verbs denotes — a. through : as, per- 
diic-§ lead through, ^et^M-fiow through, b» completion: as^ perflc- 
or -fXci- complete, permit- § let go altogether, abandon (to others), 
pgr5ra- condvde a speech, c, destruction : as, p8ri- perish, perd- 
[fordo], destroy, pSrXm- kiUW, 

62 P6r in composition with adjectives denotes — a, through : as, 
pemoct- lasting all night, perulgll- awake all night, p6renni- last- 
ing through endless years, b. ifery^ : as, perlSui- very light, per- 
magno- very great, c. destruction : as, periiiro- violating an oath, 
perftdo- breaking faith, 

* This in fact is only another example of the means noticed in § e, 
A weak party approaches an offended superior through some third party; 
as for instance in Caesar, B. G. vi. 4, the Senones, in applying for his 
mercy, adeunt per Aedtios, 

f Observe how the preposition is separated from its noun in these 
examples. 

X In expergUc' (r.) ' wake up,* the preposition is per, the old form 
being exporgisc- i. e. exporrigisc-. Again m perhibe- the old form was 
prolMibly porhibc'. Compare perinde, a corruption of proinde or rather 
porinde. 

§ Sees 451.1. 

II The per signifying destruction is perhaps of a different origin. At 
any rate it is the same as the German prefix ver, seen in verthun 'de- 
stroy;* and 88 our English /or, seen in the obsolete /orcio i.e. ' destroy,* 
forswear, forget, &c. 

^ The prefix per ' very* is often separated from the simple adjective : 
aa, per mihi mirum uisumst (Cuk de Or. i. 49. 214), * it seemed very won- 
derful to me.' 
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1353 P5n6 (closely connected with post) signifies behind, a. With 
a noun : as, 

P6ne nos recede (Plata. Poen. in. 2. 34), gtep hack behind us. 
Yinctae pdnS tergum m&nus {Tac. Hist. m. 85), his hands were 
bound behind his back, 

b. Without a noun : as, 

£t ante et pQne, St ad laeuam St ad dextram, et sursum et 
deorsum [mSueh&t&r] {Cvc, de Un. 13 ad fin.), \it moved] 
forward and backward^ to ike left and to the rights upward 
and downward. 

P5nS s^uens {Virg, A. x. 2^), following behind, 

1354 Post denotes behind, after, a. Of place : as, 

FldmSn Srat post castr& (Caes, B. G. n. 9), there was a river in 

the rear of the camp. 
Sed magnum mStuens s6 post cri&tSr& tSgebat {Virg. A. ix. 

346), btU behind a vast bowl in his fear he hid him. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

GaedSre inc!piunt seraos qui post grant {de. p. Mil. 10. 29), 
they begin to cut down the slaves who were in the rear. 

c. Of time, after y since : as, 

Post tuum discessum bin&s ft BalbQ ; nihil nSuI (Cic. ad Att. xy. 

8), since your departure tufo (letters) from BaUms; no news. 
Hoc sexenni5 post Yeios captos fsu^umst {Cic, de Diy. i. 44 100), 

this occurred six years after the capture of Veii. 
Post diem quintum quam barb&ri ItSrum m&lS pugnftuSrant, 

Jegati & BocchQ ugniunt (Sal. Jug. 102), on the fifth day 

after the second defeat of the barbarians, an embassy from 

Bocchus arrives. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

InXtiS me& sponte eum, post inuIt&ttL tuo mittendum duxl 
(Cic. ad Fam. vii. 5. 2), at first of my own motion, after- 
wards at your invitation^ I thought it right to send him. 

Post paucis diebtis* &lios d^m l6g&t5s addux6runt (Liv. xl. 
47), a few days after they brought other ten ambassadors, 

SSn&tus post paul5* de his rebiis h&bltiis est (Liv, r, 55)^ a 
senate was hdd soon after on this Sfuhject. 

* Or these may possibly be datives dependent uponp<»/, as mposHbi, 
Compare §§ 957, 958, and the use of contra with auro. 
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«. Metaphoricallj : as, 

Ybi pSrlctklum aduSnit, inoXdia et 8iiperbi& post fiierg {Sal, 

Oat. 23), when danger approacJiedy envy and pride fdl into 

the rear, 

166 Post in composition with verbs signifies— a. after y of place : as, 
postscrib-* {Tac,)f write after, h, after, of time : as, postfiaoto- 
done afterwardsy postgSnIto- horn afterwards, c. after^ in import- 
ance : as, postp6s-^ and posth&be- deem of secondary importance, 

6Q Prae denotes before, a. Of place : as, 

TibSrim, prae se armentum ftgens, nando trSiScit {Liv, i. 7), 

M swam across the Tiber y driving the herd before him, 
Stillantem prae sS pugiQnem tiilit (Cic, Phil. ii. 12. 30), he 

carried the drippiytg dagger before him. 

Also as an adyerb : thus, 

I prae {Ter, And. 1. 1.144), gofha, 

h. The same metaphoricaUj : as, 

OetSrI tectiorSs ; 6g6 semper mS dldXcissS prae mS tiill {Cic, 

Or. 42.146), the other's are more reserved; I ever avowed the 

fact that I once studied the subject, 

c. The cause (but chiefly in negative sentences), /or ; as, 
SOlem prae iS«iil5rum multltudinS non uldSbltls {Cic, Tusc. I. 

42. 101), you wiU not see the sun for the numJber of darts. 
Nee 16qul prae maerorS pStuit {Cic, p. Plane. 41. 99), and he 

could not speak for grief, 
Prae lassittidine opus est tit lauem {Plaut, True. n. 3.7), I am 

so fatigued I must take a hath. 
Credo prae &m6re exclusti hunc f6ras {Ter, E. i. 2. 18), I sifp- 

pose it was for love you shut him otU, 

d. In comparison withy by the side of: as, 

R5mam prae suS. O&pua inrldebunt {Cic, in EuU. n. 36.^6), 
they win laugh at JRome compared with their oum Capua. 

157 Prae in composition with verbs denotes — a. before : as, prae- 
mlt-* send in advancey praebe- {i, e, praehlbe-) hold heforey presirUy 
yneetA' place or stand before, b, before, in the sense of passing by: 
as, praeflu-^<?tr byy praen&ulga- sail by, c. at the head of, in com- 

* See S 451. 1. 
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mand : as, praeSa- he in command, prae-fic- or -fid- place in com- 
mand, d, at the extremity: as, praerdd-^ gnaw at the end, praecltLd-* 
do8e at the end. e. superiority : as, praesta- and praecSd-''^ surpass, 
f, before, in time : as, praecerp- gather too soon, praedXc-* say be- 
forehand, praesftgi- fed beforehand, g, the doing a thing first for 
others to do after : as, prael-rg uerbS to tdl a person what he is to 
say, prae-clp- or -dpi- teach, praescrib-* enjoin by writing^ 

1358 Prae in the composition of adjectives denotes — a, before, of 
place : as, praeclp- or praeclpit- head-first, b, before, of time : as, 
praescio- knowing beforehand, c, at the eMremity : as, praSusto- 
bumt at the end, praSS^tito- sharp at the end. d. very : as, piae- 
alto- very deep, praeclaro- most glorious:^* 

1359 PraetSr denotes — a. Pacing by : as, 

Praeter castrS. OaesS.ris suas copias transduxit (Caes, B. G. i. 
48), he led his own troops past Caesar* s camp, 

Serul praetSr 5ciilos Lolli haec omniS fSrebant {Cic. n. Yerr. 
m. 25. 62), the daves kept carrying aU these things along he- 
fore the eyes ofLdlius, 

b. Beyond, in amount or degree : as, 

L&cus praeter m5dum cr6uSrat (Cic, de Div. i. 44. 100), the lake 

had risen above its visual levd. 
Hoc mihi praeclpuom fuit praetSr &li5s {Cic, p. Sul. 3. 9), this 

bdonged especially to me above others. 

c. Besides, i. e. in addition to : as, 

Praeter s6 dSnOs ad conldquium addticunt (Caes. B. G. i. 43), 
they bring to the conference ten men each besides themsdves. 

PraetSr auct5rlt&tem, ulrSs quSque ad coercendum h&bebat 
{Caes. B. C. in. 57), besides the authority of a name, he had 
the physical means also for compulsion. 

^d, Exceptt, exduding: as, 

• See §461.1. 

t This formation is scarcely if at all found in Cicero ; for praeeelso- 
(ii. Verr. iv. 48. 107) has been altered into perexcelso- by Zumpt on the 
authority of Mss. 

X This signification and the last are not so opposite as may at first 
seem. Thus in neque uestitus praeter pellis habent quicquam {Caes, B. 
G. lY. 1), either translation is admissible without any difference of mean- 
ing See also § 1233.1. 
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Omnibus sententiis praetor unam condempn&tust {Cic, p. Olu. 

20. 55), he was found guilty hy aUthe votes save one, 
Frumentum omnS praeter quod sScuin port&turi Srant com- 

bdrunt {Caes, B. G. i. 5), they hum up all the grain except 

what they purposed to carry with them, 
Frlmd clftmQre oppldum praetor arcem captum est {Liv, vi. 

33), at the first shout all the town hu the citadd was taken. 

In the sense except praetSr maj be used like a conjunction, so 
as to be followed by a noun in the same case as some preceding 
noun : 

Ost^rae multltudlnl diem st&tuit praeter rSrum c&plt&lium 
dampn&tis {Sal. Cat. 36), he fixes a day for the rest of the 
mtdtitude, except those convicted of capital offences, 

e. Contrary to : as, 

NiM el praetSr ipslus u^untfttem accldit (Cic. in Cat. u. 7. 16), 
nothing happened to him contrary to his own wish. 

Multa impendSrS uldentur praeter n&ttiram (Cic. Phil. i. 4.10), 
many things seem likely to happen out of the usual course of 
natttre, 

PraetSr in composition with verbs signifies passing by : as, 
praetSri- go by, praetermit- let go hy, 

Pr5 denotes — a. Before, of place : as, 

Praesldi& prQ templis omnibus cemXtXs \Cic, p. Mil 1. 2), you 

see troops before all the temples. 
LaudS.tI prQ conti5ne omnes sunt (Liv. xxxyiii. 23), they were 

all commended in front of the assembled army, 

b. Before, with the notion of defending, in defence of: as. 

Pro nad&tft moenlbus pS.triSi corpora oppOnunt (Liv, xxi. 8), 

in defence of their native city, now stripped of its wcHXs, they 

prtsenJt their bodies to the enemy, 
Eg5 pr5 sOdSli et prd mea omnI i^mS. dScemS (Ci/i, de Or. ii. 

49. 200), I am fighting the last battle for my friend and for 

my own character altogether. 
Haec contrft legem proquS l6g8 dict& sunt (Liv, xxxiy. 8), such 

were the argwments urged against and in f avow of the law, 

€, In place of : as, 
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d. Ntar^ of time : as, 

Prope adist quum alieno m6re niuendtimst mihi {Tern And. i. 
1. 125), the time is at hand when I shall have to live in ac- 
cordance with another's ideas. 

1366 Propter (from pr5p^) denotes — a, Nea/r^ with or without a 
case: as, 

Propter Pl&tOnis st&tuam consSdXmtis {flic. Brat. 6. 2^, we took 

our seals near a stattie of Plato, 
Dud Mil propter ciibantes n6 sensSrunt quidem (Oic, p. Rose. 

Am. 23. 64), his two sons deeping dose hy were not even aware 

of it, 

h. On account of y for^ through : as, 

Tlronem propter hum&nXt&tem et mSdestiam m9l5 saluom, 
quam propter usum meum (Cic, ad Att. yu, 5. 2), / vnsh 
Tiro to recover more out of regard to the ddicacy and modesty 
of his character than for any benefit to myself. 

Nam n6n est aecum m6 propter uos d6cipi {Ter, Ph. v. 7. 34), 
for it is not reasonable that I shmLd be a loser through you. 

1367 Re (or rSd) in composition with verbs signifies — a, backward : 
as, rStrfth- drag back, rSnuntia- carry word back, r^pSt- go back, 
rSformlda- draw back in fear, b, hence rejlection of light or sound : 
as, rSsdna- re-echo, rSfiilge- shine brilliantly* c, in return : as, rS- 
pend- repay, r6fSri- strike in return, red-d- repay, d, opposing an 
effort in the otfter direction : as, rStlne- hold back, rSuinci- bind back, 
rfitlce- keep back (a secret), e, refusal : as, r6nu- refuse by a shake 
of the head, r^cussa- make some excuse ctfid so decline, f. reversing 
some former act : as, resold-* ctU down again (that which has been 
erected), rSmlt-* let go again (that which has been stretched), r^ 
quiesc- repose (after labour), rescisc- discover (that which it has 
been attempted to conceal), rScSIesc- grow warm again, g, revers- 
ing the act expressed in the simple verbt : as, r6f!g-* unfix, rS- 
signa- unseal, rSclud-* open, rStSg- uncover, r6s§ra- unbdL h, put- 
ting away from sight, concealing, sheltering : as, rSlSga- {leave be- 
hind), banish far away, rScond- put away into some secret place, 

• See §461.1. 

t Hence the adjective recidiuo" ' rising again* shows that reeid- once 
signified ' rising again after felling or being felled,* as the new shoots from 
the stump of a chestnut- or oak-tree. 
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r8-cXp- w -dpi- rec^iv and thdter, u remaining behind when the 
greater part is gone : as, rSm&ne- remain behind, rSsIde- remain 
still at the bottom, J, change of ttate: as, red-d- render, mahe^ rSdXg- 
reduce to iome ttate.^ k repetition: as, rSflSresc- bloitom a second 
time. 

^8 &Str5 bj the later writers is compounded with verbs of mo- 
tion, and signifies backwardc : as, r^trOgrftdi- (r.) march backwards 
(Plin.). 

39 86 in the old writers is used as a preposition with the aUatiye, 
and signifies separation or witho/vA ; as, 

8l plus minus sScuerunt, s8 fraude estS {XIL Tables, ap. Gell. 
XX, 1), if they cut more or less, it shall be without detriment 
(to them), 

70 86 (or s6d) in oompontion dgnifies — a, with verbs, separation : 
as, sSced- withdraw, sQpSs-t ptU aside, b, in acyectives, absevice : 
as, sScfLro- free from care, sQoord- or sdcord- senseless, stpiritless, 

71 8Scundum {i, e, sSquendum, from s^u- (r.) follow) denotes-— 

a. Following: as, 

I tu secundum {Plata, Am* u. 1. 1), do you come after me, 

b. Along: as, 

L^5n6s Iter secundum mfir6 s&pSrum ffidunt {dc, ad Att. 
XVI. 8. 2), the legions are marching along the wpptr sea, 

c Behind, without motion : as, 

YolntLs accepit in c&plt6 s^undum aurem {Sulpi^ ad Cic. Fam. 
IV. 12. 2), he received a wound in the head behind the ear, 

d. After, of time : as, 

8pem ostendis secundum otfmIti& (Cic ad Att. m. 12. 1), you 

hold o\a a hope of improvement after the dectionsm 
Secundum uindemiam (Cato, B. B. 114), after the vintage, 

e, 8econd in order, next to: so, 

Secundum t6 nihil est mihi ftmlcius sGlItfldlnS (Cic, ad Att. 
XII. 15), next to you I have no better friend than solitude, 

* To this head belongs the use of redi- in such phrases as, iam res 
in eian rediU locum {Ter» Haut. ii. 3. 118), 'matters are at last come to 
this state ;' ad sum gumma imperi retUbU {floes, B» C. i. 4), ' the chief 
command will devolve on him.* 

t See { 451. 1. 
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/. In accordance with : as, 

Omm& quae sdcundum nfttOram fiunt sunt Mbenda in b^nls 
{Cic de Sen. 19.71), every thing that happens in accordance 
with natwre is to be reckoned among hUssings. 

g* Infavov/rof: as, 

Pontlfices secundum eum decrSuerunt (Cie. ad Att iv. 2. 3), 
the pontifical college decreed in his favour, 

1372 SXnS denotes unthotU : as, 

Htfmo sInS r6, sInS fide, OnS spS {Oic, p. CaeL 32.78), a man 

without money y witliotU credit, withovZ hope, 
InfSrO m&rl n5bis n&ulgandumst, Sg8 iam cum frfttre an sinS ? 

{pic, ad Att. Yiii. 3. 5) we must sail along this lower sea. 

True ; Imtjust tell m^, with my brother or without him f 

1373 Siib has for its original meaning wp, as is seen in its deriva- 
tives the adjectives stipSro- above, summo- highest, the prepositions 
siipSr %pon, siiprft above; and above all in the use of siib itself in . 
the composition of verbs*. It is found with both accusative and 
ablative. 

1374 Siib with the accusative denotes— a. Up tot : as. 

Sub prlmam nostram &ciem successQrunt {Caes, B. G. i. 24), 
they came up to our first line, 

b. Under, with motion : as, 

Exercltus sub iiigum missiis est {Caes. B. G. i. 7), the army 

was sent wnder the yoke, 
TOtamquS stLb arm& coactam HespSriam {Virg, A. vii. 43), and 

all Hesperia to arms compdledX, 

c. Within reach o/ things from above (with motion) : as, 

Yt stLb ictum u6nSrunt, tslorum uls ingens efPtisa est In e5s 
{Liv. XXVII. 18), the moment they came within throw, an 
enormxms quarUity of missiles was showered upon them. 

Quod siib dciilos uSnit {Sen, de Ben. i. 5), what comes within 
the range of the eye, 

* See § 1376. Indeed our own word up is the very same word as 
sub ; and the Greek Oiraro- * highest,* the title usually given to the Ro- 
man consul, is a superlative from the same root. 

t The sense of io belongs to the accusative termination, and not to 
the preposition. 

X Compare the common phrase without motion, sub armis esse. 
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£% quae sub sensos 8ubiect& sunt (Cie. Acad. Pr. ii. 23. 74), 
those thingi which are brought within reach of the sensee. 

d. Subjection to dominion, under (with action) : as, 

Sub pSpiill BOm&ni impSrium c^IdSrunt (€ic. p. Font. 1. 12), 
they fell under the dominion of the Boman people. 

e. In phrases of time, irmuediaUly after; and sometimes, 
though nxeljfjust h^ore : 

Siib eas littSras st&tim rScItfttae sunt tuae (Cic, ad Fam. z. 

16. 1), iinmediatelt/ after these dispatches^ yours were read out, 
Afrlcum bellum sub rScentem B5m&nam p&cem fuit (Liv. xxi. 

2), the war with the Afri followed dose upon the psace with 

Borne, 
Siib haec dicta omnes m&nOs ad constiles tendentes pi^ctibuS- 

runt (Jav, yil 31), irmnediatdy after these words they aU 

prostrated themselves^ stretching out their hands to the consuls. 
Quid l&tSt ut m&rlnae FUium dicunt ThStXdis sub l&crlm5s& 

Tibiae Fun^rft? {Hor. Od. i. 8. 13) why shdks he^ as did 

sea-bom Thetis* son they say on the eve of Troy*s mournful 

carnage F 

175 S&b with the ablatiye signifies — a. Under (without motion)* : 
as, 

Sub terra semper h&blt9.u6rant (Cic. N. D. n. 37. 95), they had 

always lived underground. 

Hostes sub montS consSdSrant {Com, B. G. l 21), the enemy 

were encam/ped under a mouTvtain, • 

b. Within reach o/ things above (without motion) : as, 
Adpr5pinqu9jr8 n5n ansae n&ues, ne siib ictti siiperstantium in 

ruplbus pir&t&rum essent {Liv. xxxyii. 27), the ships did 
not dare to approach, lest they should be within shot of the 
pirates stationed above on the cliffs. 
lam lucescSbat, omni&quS siib SctUls Srant (Liv. iy. 28), it was 
now getting light, and all that was passing below was visible. 

c. Inferiority, subjection (without action), under : as, 

* Under with motion is at times expressed hj the ablative ; for in- 
stance, when the mind dwells upon the state that follows rather than the 
act, or when other prepositions are added to signify the precise motion. 
Thus, sub terra uiui demissi sunt in locum saxo conseptum {Liv, xxii, 
67), ' thej were let down alive into a stone chamber underground.* 

Il2 
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Ifotris siib impSriost [Ter, Haut. n. 2.4), iht is under Ker mo- 
thefts rtdt, 

Ylr impIgSr et stib HannlbSlS miSgistro omnis belli artis 6doo- 
ttis (Ziv. xzy. 40)y a man of energy^ and who had been tho- 
roughly insCrtuted in the art of war under Hannibal, 

d. In conditions, under : as, 

loflsit el praemium tribul stLb ^ condlcidnS nS quid posteft 
scilbSret {Cic. p. Arch. 10. 25), he ordered a reward to be 
given him^ under the condition that he shotdd never write 
again, 

e, In^hrases oti]me— during ^ in,Jtut at: as, 

Ne stLb ip8& p]%fecti5n8 mllXtSs oppldom iirnmp^nt, pCMrtfts 
obstmlt {Caes. B. 0. i. 27), that the eoldiers might not burst 
into the town during the very embarhationy he builds up the 
gates*. 

1376 Siib in composition with verbs denotes — a. up: as, sabu&- 
carry up (as ti river), sum- (t. e. siibim-) tale up, soig- (t. e, sor- 
rlg-) rise^ subdiio-t draw up, sustlne- hold up, b, under: as, 
siibSs- be under, subi&ce- lie under, submeig- sink. c. assistance : 
as, subuSni- come to assist, succtLr-f run to assist, d. succession : 
as, sacdbi- sing after, saccl&ma- cry out after, e. in place of: as, 
soffXo- or sofflci- appoint in place of supp^t pui in place of, sub- 
stitu- set up in place of /. near : as, stLb^ be at hand, subsSqn- 
foUow dose after, g. underhand, secretly: as, surrip- or sorrXpi- 
snatch away secretly, stLboma- eguip secretly, subdtLo-f withdraw 
quietly, h, in A slight degree: as, subilde- smUe, siibaccossa- accuse 
in a manner, i. abundancel : as, snffitc- or sofflci- and sappSt- be 
abundant. 

1377 StLb in the composition of adjectives denotes — in a dight de- 
gree: as, stLbobscuro- rather dark, subfusco- dusky, 

1378 Subt&r is used generally with an accusative, rarely with an 
ablative, often without a noun. It signifies— <i. Under: as, 

Iram in pectSrS, cilpldlt&tem subter praecordi& ISc&uit (Cic, 

* Compare the use of sub with an accusative in phrases of time. 

t See § 461. 1. 

X This sense is connected with that of sub *up.' Compare the op- 
posite, deflc- or elefici- ' be low, wanting.' 
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TuBC. 1. 10. 20), anger he placed in the breast, desire under 

the midriff. 
FerrS itiuat subter densa testiidlnS cSbus {Vvrg. A. ix. 514), 

they glory beneath the dose array of shields to bear ea4ih 

chance. 
Omnia haec, quae siipra et subtSr, tinum essS dix6runt {Cic. 

de Or. in. 5. 20), aU these bodies, which are above and bdow, 

form one whole they said, 

b. Metaphorically, in subjection, under: as, 
Virtus onmi& subter se hS.bet {Cic, Tusc. y. 1. 4), virtue hdds 
eoery thing in subjection to her, 

79 Subter in composition with verbs signifies — a, tmder : as, sub- 
terl&b-* glide underneath, b, secretly: as, subterdtlc-* withdraw 
secretly. 

80 SiipSr is followed both by an ablative and an accusative. With 
an ablative it signifies — a. Over (without motion) : as, 

Destrictiis ensis cul siipSr impia OeruIcS pendet {Hor, Od. m. 
1. 17), o'er whose unhjly neck a drawn sword hangs, 

b. Upon (without motion) : as, 

PtftSras rSquiescSrS mecum FrondS siiper uMdl (Virg, Buc. i. 
80), thou mightest have reposed with me upon green leaves. 

c. Concerning: as. 

Quid ntincias Stiper anu ? {Plaut. Cist. rv. 1.7) what news do 

you bring ahout the old woman f 
YSlim c5gltes quid &gendum nobis sit siiper l6g9.ti5nS (C^tc. ad 

Att. XIV. 22. 2), I wish you would consider what we must do 

concerning the emhojssy. 

81 Siip6r with an accusative denotes— <7. Upon (with motion) : as, 

Imprudens siipSr aspldem assldlt {Cic. de Fin. n. 18.59), unr 

wittingly he sits down upon an asp. 
Alii stiper uallum praeclpltantiir {Sal. Jug. 58), others are 

thrown headforemost upon the stakes, 

b. Above in order (as at table) : thus, 

NOmentSntis Srat silpSr ipsum {Hor. Sat. n. 8. 23), Nomenlanus 
lay above him. 

* See { 451. 1. 
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e. Beyond (bat with a notion of greater hdght*) : as, 

Proxime Hisp&niam Maoil sunt, siiper Nttmldiam GaetQll {Sal. 
Jug. 19), next to Spain are the Moon^ heycnd Numddia the 
Oastvli, 

^ d, Morey in amount : as, 

S&tis siiperquS dictumst {do, N. D. n. 1. 2), tnumgh and fnore 
than enough has been said. 

e. Besides: as, 

Punlcum exercltum stLper morbmn Stiam f&mSs aff^cit (Liv. 

zxYii. 46), the Funic army^ besides sichnessy suffered severdy 

also from famine, 

1382 StLp^r in composition with verbs signifies— a. over : as, stlper- 
nSni- pass over, stLp^rSmlne- project abovcy stLperftid-t pour over, 
b. abundance: as, siip^rSs- abound, c, renudning every survival: 
as, siipSrSs- remain over, survive, d. in addition: as, siipteddilo-t 
brin^ in addition. 

1383 StLpril denotes— a. Upony with motion : as. 

Sub terra h&blt&bant nSque exiSrant unqnam siiprft tetiam 
(Cic. N. D. u. 37. 95), they lived underyroundy and had never 
come out above the yround, 

Et salta 8upr& uSnS.btil& fertor (Viry. A. iz. 553), and with a 
botmd he fives upon the spears, 

b. Upon, in contact with : as, 

NSreldes stLpi^ delphlnos sSdentSs {Plin. H. N. zzxyl 5. 
med.), Nereids seated upon dolphins. 

c. Over, at some distance above : as, 

EccS stiprft c&ptitt hdmo Iguks ac sordidos, sed t&mSn ^nestrl 
censu, O&tiSniis ; gtiam is ISniSttir (Cic. ad Q. F. L 2. 2. 6), 
see, there is ready to pounce down upon my head afdlow de- 
void of principle and honour, but yet of equestrian stationy I 
mean Catienus. . JShen he shaU be appeased, 

* For example, in the instance quoted Sallust used the word becaiue 
they were farther from the sea, and therefore probahlj higher. 

t See § 451. 1. 

X Dr. Butler (Latin Prepositions, p. 121) has g^ven this passage to 
prove that supra caput means * exceedingly.' He connects it with leuisy 
though the words are separated by homo. 
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d, AhoWy in order (as at table) : thus, 

AocilbuSram SptLd earn et quidem stLprfi me AttXctLs, infirS. 
Verriiis (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26. 1), I had fust sat down to din- 
ner at his hcmse^ and by the way Atticus sat next above me^ 
Verrius hdow, 

e. Above, in amount : as, 

Caesa e5 die siipi^ mili& uiginti {Liv, xxz. 35), there were dain 

on that day above twenty thousand. 
Etsi haec commSmdratiS uSreor nS siLpra hdmXnis fortunam 

essS ulde&tiLr {Gic, de Leg. n. 16. 41), and yet what I am 

goiruf to mention will be thought, I fear, to exceed the lot of 

man, 

/. In addition to, over and above, besides : as, 
Siipi^ belli S^blnl mgtum id qudque accessgrat (Liv. n. 18), 
besides the fear of a Sabine war, there was this further trouble, 

g. In reference to former times, before: as, 

Paulo siLpra banc mSmSriam serui un& crSmSibantilr {Goes. B. 
G. Yi. 19), a little before the times which those now living can 
recollect, the slaves (of the deceased) used to be burnt with him, 

h. In referring to a preceding part of a book or letter, above: as, 
Yt stLpi^ demonsti^ulmiis (Goes, B. G. yi. 34), as we have shown 
above, 

84 TSniis (from tSn- or tend- stretch), wbicb always follows its 
noun, signifies reaching to, and is used — a. With an accusatiYe 
(very rarely) : as, 

R^gio quae uirglnls aequSr M, Helles 
Et Tfinain tSniis immens6 descendit S,b Euro (Val, FL i. 537), 

The region which to the maiden HdU^s sea 
And far as the Don from the vast Bast descends. 

b. With an ablative of the singular, particularly with words in 
a or 0*: as, 

Antidchus Taur6 tSnus regnSrS iussust (Cic. p. Deiot. 13. 36), 
it was ordained that Antiochus should rule only as far as the 
Taurus, 

c. With an ablative of the plural (very rarely) : as, 

* This form iras probably at first an accusative, Tav/rom, 
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PecttfribiuqaS i&aua moDifiB 8reettti In sons 
NirfbiiB et p&tUO parite mills eatelt Ore ((>9. Mei. XT. 512), 
C^iett^iffh upfuited into the moving air 
IVom iffieU-spread momik and noitriU v^^ 
One half the sea, 
d. With a genitive of the pluial, particuhdy in the oonsoiiant 
dedenwon-: as, 

£t crardm t^nlis & iiient6 ptieiri& pendent (Fwy. G. in. 53^ 
And leg-deep from the ^in the dewlap hang**, 

1385 Trans signifies— a. On the other side of: as, 

GOglto interdom trans ^bSrim hortOs SIIqxLOS p&rftrS {fHe, ad 
Att xn. 19. 1), I think at times of purchasing some park <^ 
the other side of the Tiber. 

b. To the other side of: as. 

Trans Alpis transfertlir (Oie, p. Qoinct. 3. 18), he is carriti to 
the other side of the Alps. 

1386 Trans in oompoation signifies across: as, transmlt-f or trimit- 
send across, transi- go across. 

1387 YorstLs (aorsum, uerstts, uersom) signifies direction : as, 
Brondfisimn norstis Ib&s (Oic. ad Fkm. zi. 27.3), gou were going 

in the direction of (or towards) Brundusiwnt, 

1388 Yorsiis is also used in conjunction with the prepodtions Sd 
andXn: as, 

Ad Sceftnum uersus prOficisci iiihet (Goes, B. G. Ti. 33), he 
orders him to set out in the direction of the ocean. 

In It&liam uorsus n&nlg&tWis &ai (Sulpie. ad CSc ad Earn. 
IT. 12. 1), he was about to saU towards Italy. 

1389 Yls on M«o^A^«t(2^(7/, with an accusative (but rarely used): as, 
SScra St uls et ds TibSrim filunt ( Varr. L. L. iy. 15), saerifees 

are offered both on yonder and on this side of the Tiber. 

1390 TltA denotes — a. On the other side of^ beyond : as, 

Tltrft Sxli&nam uillam est uilltU& sordlda et ualdS pttsiltt {Cis. 
ad Att. xn. 27. 1), on the other side of SUiu^ eowKtry-houm 
is a cottage of mean appearance and very small. 

* See also § 803. tSM§^^l*^ 

:r See also § 798. 
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b. To the other side ofy hetfOTid: as, 

Paulo ultra eum IScum castr& transtiilit (Caes. B. 0. m. 66), 
he moved the camp to a spot a little beyond that place* 

c. Metaphoricallj : as, 

Sunt certi dSnlquS fines 
QuQs ultra citr2U][u8 ngquit oonsistSrS rectum {Hor, Sat. 1. 1.106), 

There are in fine fixed limits 
Beyond and short of which truth cannot halt. 
Non ultra hSmlnam ftquae assumit (Cels, iv. 2.4), he takes net 
more than a ptnt-and-^-half of water. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

Estne fiUquld ultriL, qu5 prOgrSdl crudsUtas possit? (Cic. n. 
Verr. v. 45. 119) is there any thing beyoTid this to which 
Uoodthirainess can go f 

191 In the examples already given, it has been seen that preposi- 
tions are at times placed after their nouns, although their name 
implies the contrary*. In the old language this appears to have 
been the case with perhaps every prepodtion, and the practice 
prevailed to the last in some legal phrases. It may further be 
observed that — a. The preposition cimi is always placed after the 
ablatives of the personal pronouns : as, mScum, tecum, sScum, 
nSbiscum, u5biscum, and for the most part after the ablatives of 
the simple relative : as, quocum, qu&cum, quicum, quibuscum. 
b. The prepositions tSniis and uorstls always follow their case. c. 
The disyllabic prepositions generally are more apt to occupy the 
second place than those which are monosyllabic, d. The relativef, 
and the pronoun ho- this, when it occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence, have a tendency to throw the preposition behind them. 

* It may be useful to compare the meaning of the term ease with 
that of the term preposition. They both denote primarily the relations 
of place. They are both so intimately connected with the noun as to be 
pronounced with it, and even written with it, although printers have as 
regards prepositions abandoned the authority of the best inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Thirdly, as the case-endins is always added as a suffix, so 
also in the old language was the preposition. Hence there is no original 
distinction, either in essence or form, between a case-ending and a prepo- 
sition. These considerations may perhaps tend to create in the mind a 
clearer notion of what a case is. 

f This explains the form quoad, as compared with adeo, and also 
quamobrem, quemadmodum, quooiroa. 
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e. When an emphatic adjective or genitive accompanies a noun, 
this emphatic word commonly comes first, and is immediately 
followed by the preposition, which must then be considered as an 
enclitic attached to it, and should be pronounced accordingly. 

1392 The preposition is occasionally separated from its noun. The 
words which may come between are included for the most part 
under the following heads : a. an adjective belonging to the noun ; 
b. a genitive belonging to it; <?. an adverb or case attached to that 
noun when it is a gerund or participle ; d. the enclitics nS, quS, 
uS, although in the case of the monosyllabic pronouns the noun 
as well as the preposition commonly precede these enclitics* ; e, 
the conjunctions which commonly occupy the second place in a 
sentence, as autem, Snim, quidem, t&mSn, u6r5. 

1393 The preposition may attach itself to the adjective in place of 
the substantive, or even to a genitive which depends upon the 
substantive, and the substantive itself be removed to a distance ; 
or, lastly, the preposition occasionally is found before the verbt. 

1394 Whether a preposition is to be repeated or not before each of 
two nouns, is to be decided by the intimacy of the connection 
between them. When that intimacy is close, the nouns may be 
considered as one, and a single preposition will be sufficient. Thus, 
the Aulerci and Lexovii being close neighbours in the map of Gallia, 
one preposition is enough in — 

Exercltum In Aulercis LexSuiisquS conldcS.uit (Goes, B. G. m. 
29), ke posted the army in the country of the Aulerci and 
Lexovii, 

1395 On the other hand, if the nouns be looked upon as very distinct, 
two prepositions are requisite : as, 

S&tls St ad laudem gt &d utllltfitem profectum arbltr&tiir (Ca«9. 
B. G. rv. 19), he thinks that svfficierU progress has been made 
both for glory and for tUUityX. 

♦ See §§ 836, 837. 

t As, dum longus inter saeuiat Ilion Romamque pontus {ffor, Od. 
III. 3. 37). 

X Hence the preposition inter is often repeated : as, interest inter 
eattssas fortuito antegressas et inter caussas naturalis {do. de Fat 9, 19). 
So also do. de Fin. i. 9. 30, Farad, i. 3. 14. 
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96 When the ' antecedent and relative are dependent upon the 
same preposition, the preposition may for brevity's sake be omitted 
in the relative clause, if the verb be not expressed : as, 

M$ tuae littSrae nunquam in tantam spem adduxSrunt, quan- 
tam filiorum {Cic. ad Att. iii. 19. 2), as for myself y your let- 
ters have never led me to entertain so strong a hope as those of 
other friends. 

•97 If two prepositions have a common noun, that noun must be 
repeated in Latin (except in the case of those disyllabic preposi- 
tion)^ which are used adverbially) : as. 

Hoc non m5d5 non pr5 m6, sed contr& me est pStiiis {Cic, de 
Or. III. 20. 75), this, so far from being for ^ is rather against 
me, 

ADVERBS. 

)98 An adverb, as its name implies, is commonly attached to a 
verb, and usually precedes it ; but if the adverb is emphatic, it 
may commence or end the whole sentence ; or if uneibphatic, it 
may occupy the non-emphatic, that is, the second place* in a 
clause. 

399 An adverb may of course be used with participles, and this 
usage is sometimes retained by them even when they have be- 
come virtually substantives : as, fecto- (n.), dicto- (n.), responso- 
(n.), &c. Thus, 

In ddium adducenttLr aduors&ril, si quSd eSrum siiperbe, cru- 
dellter, m&lIti5sS factum pr5f^r$ttLrt {Cic. de Inv. i. 16. 22)^ 
the opposite parties will he brought into discredit, if any tyran- 
nical^ crvdy or spiteful act of theirs be brovght forward, 

Sul nSgotl bSng gSrens {Cic. p. Quinct. 19. 62), a good manager 
of his ovm affairs. 

Pol m^i patris bene p4rta indiligenter Tut&tur {Ter. Ph. v. 3.5), 
faith he takes poor care of what my father earned so creditably. 

00 An adverb often accompanies adjectives and adverbs, but is 
rarely found with substantives, and perhaps only under one of the 

• See § 1473. 

f Obsenre that if factum had not been a substantive, the pronoun 
must have been quid, not quad. See § 306. 

KK 
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two conditions : a. that the substantive shall be in apposition ; h, 
that it shall be interposed between a substantive and its adjective 
or dependent genitive : as, 

a, M&rius septiLmum consul dSmI suae est mortu5s {Cic, N. D. 
III. 32. 81), Marius in his seventh consulate died at his ovm 
house. 
Pdpiilus, late rex ( Vir^. A. i. 21), a city that ndeth far and 

vride. 
h. E't heri semper 16nitas uer6bar quorsum eu&deret {Ter. And. 
I. 2. 4), and mastei^s constant £fentleness, I was afraid what 
it would end in*» 
Onmes circSi pdptLll {Liv, xxrv. 3), aU the states around. 

1401 Adverbs are used in some phrases with the verb Ss- he, when 
an adjective or participle might have been expected : as, 

Ytl nSquS uos c&pi9.mlni 6t illl frustrS sint {Scd. Jug. 85), that 
you may not he deceived, and that the other party may he dis- 
appointed, 

Aput u6t6res dicta impune grant {Tac. Ann. i. 72), among owr 
anceAors mere words were unpunished. 

YSliae fill sSLnS ItibentSr S.pud Talnam nostrum (Cic, ad Att. 
XVI. 6. 1), at Velialwas indeed most comfortaMe at our friend 
Talna's. 

NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 

1402 The simplest form of the Latin negative is n6t. On the other 
hand, n5n has some other element added to the simple negative, 
and is therefore more emphatic. Hence nonj is used with the 

* Even here it is far from certain that semper does not belong to 
uerebar. 

t The same is the form of the English negative as it appears in our 
old writers. It also enters into the formation of never from ever. The 
particle enters into the formation of many Latin words : as, nSqui- * be 
imable,' n^fas, n^fasto-^ n^fario-^ n^fando-f nhiis ' thou wilt not,* in 
which it is short ; and the following with a long e, neue^ nedum^ nemon-n 
nequatUf nequUia-, nequaquam, nequiquam. Other words into which ne 
enters are nunquam^ n&tiquam, neuter (old form ne-cuier), as also the 
phrase ne minus. See also § 761. 

X Nan may possibly be formed from ne and «<7zt/m, just as our English 
no is a corruption of none, i. e. ne one. Compare the German n^n from 
ne ein. Indeed the old Latin writers use the form nenu, which seems 
more clearly to be a contraction of ne unum. 
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indicative, and with the subjunctive when a result is expressed, 
in which case the subjunctive evidently assumes the meaning of 
the indicative*. 

L03 When non affects a single word in a sentence, it precedes it ; 
when it affects a whole sentence, it commonly precedes the verb. 
Occasionally, in order that it may have great emphasis, non is 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, or at the beginning of the 
predicative part of a sentence, and in these cases it often becomes 
difficult to give a translation which shall not greatly alter the 
order of wordsf : as, 

Non hos pSIus, non siluae mdrantiir {Goes, B. G. vi. 35), no 
Tnarsh, no woods restrain them, 

404 In sentences containing a main verb of thinking or saying, the 
negative, which really belongs to the infinitive mood, is at times 
for emphasis placed before these main verbs : as, 

Non existtimauit suis simlllbus prSbSLrl possS se esse hostem 
p&triae, nisi mihi esset Xnlmlciis (Cic, Phil. ii. 1. 2), Ae 
thought that the men of his own stamp could never he satisfied 
he was a fvhlic enemy to his courUry^ unless he was a private 
enemy of mineX . 

404.1 NS, baud (hau), n5n, are all proclitics §. Hence the form of 
the verbs nesci-, hausci- (so in Ritschl's Plautus) ; and hence such 
an order of words as : 

Vt iam llceat una conprehensione omni& complecti, non-dtlbl- 
tantemquS dicSre, omnem n&ttiram essS seruatncem sul 
{Cic, de Fin. v. 9. 26, ed. Madvig), so that we mxiy now in- 

* In the same way the French use the strengthened negatives, ncpas, 

^ne,.pointi ne..rien, in such phrases Bsje n*iraipas,je n*irai point, je ne 

vds rien, &c., where the particles pas^ point, rien, severally represent the 

Latin nouns possum, punctum, rem. On the other hand their subjunctive 

mood commonly takes a simple ne. 

f In the commencement of Horace's Satire (i. 6), Non quia Maecenas 
4fc. naso suspendis adunco Ignotos, the negative is separated from the verb 
to which it belongs by nearly five lines. 

X In the same way the Greeks use the order ovk €4>77, although the 
negative belongs to the following infinitive. In Latin also nega- probably 
owes its formation to the same principle, the negative in this word too 
belonging always to the accompanying infinitive. 

§ So also OVK (ov) is commonly a proclitic ; and similarly our not 
(c&nnot, kndw-not) is an enclitic. 
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dtide all in one general assetiiony and wUhovi hesitatian iay 
thai nature is always sdf-preservirtg. 

1405 Between ne* and quidem the word (or words, if intimately 
connected) on which the emphasis lies is always interposed : as, 

Egd ne ut!(}em quidem arbltrSr essS nSbis fiittlr&nim r$rum 
scientiam {Cic, de Div. n. 9. 22), for my part I do not think 
it even e^vpedient for its to know theftUure, 

Ns si ctLpiam quidem (Cic, in Pis. 28.68), not even if I desired it. 

1405. 1 Besides not — even, the ordinary meaning of n6 — quidem, it is 
sometimes to be translated neitheri : as, 

NS Y&rius quidem dtibltat c5pias prGdticSrS (Caes, B. 0. n. 33), 

neither does Varius hesitate to lead out his forces. 
Hulc ut scSlus, sic n$ r&ti5 quidem d$fuit (Oic. N. D. m. 26. 68), 

as this tffonian (Medea) toas not deficient in viUany, so neither 

was she in vnt. 
Si illild, hoc ; n5n autem hoc ; Igltnr ne illud quidem (Cic. de 

Fin. lY. 19. 55), if that be true, then this must he so; hut this 

IS not true; consequently neitheri is that, • 

1406 Where in English the conjunction and is followed by a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, the Latin language commonly prefers n6- 
qu6 accompanied by an affirmative pronoun or adverb : as, 

NSque ex castris quisquam discessSrat (Sal. Oat. 36), and not a 

man had left the camp. 
NSque ullam sScigtStem confirmarl possS crgdldl (Cic. Phil. n. 

35. 89), and J thought that no alliance could he ratified, 
NSque est usquam consllio WctLs (Cic. de Off. n. 1. 2), and there 

is nowhere room for ddiheration. 

1406. 1 In writers after the Augustan period ngc often has the power 
of not even : as, 

Pfttris iussS nee p5tui8s8 filium d6trectar§ (Tac. Ann. ni. 17), 
the orders of a father it was not even in the power of a son to 
decline (let alone the wiH). 

♦ As quidem is itself a word of strong affirmation, it was enough to use 
the simple negative ne. 

f In German auch nicht. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. p. 816. 

t This distinction has been thoroughly established by Madvig (ibid.), 
who has dealt with all the apparent exceptions in Cicero, Sallust, &c. 
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.... Nec pugrl crSdunt, nisi qui nondum aerS l&uantur (t/wv. 

II. 152), (aU this) not e*en our haims hdieve, save those. Who 

for the penny-hath are yet too yov/ng, 
Sed nee Tlb6ri5 parcit (>Sto. Oct. 86), ha not even Tiberius does 

he spare, 

t07 Similarly an intention to prevent any thing is expressed in 
Latin by n€ and an affirmative pronoun or adverb, although the 
English often uses the conjunction that^ followed by a negative 
pronoun or adverb : as, 

Yt d&ret Spgram nS qu5d his colloquium inter se esset {Liv, 

zxiii. 34), that he shovld take care that they shoidd have no 

conference with each other. 
Dispdsltis expl5r9.t5rlbus n$ciLbi RomS.nI c5pias transducSrent 

{Caes. B. G. vii. 35), scouts being placed at different points^ 

that the Eomans might not lead their fon^ over at any 

point, 
TH t&mgn eS.s SpistSlas concerpltd nSquandS quid 6m9.net {Cic, 

ad Att. X. 12. 3), you however wiU tear up those letters, that 

nothing may ever ooze out. 

108 On the other hand, where a result is denoted, the conjunction 
iit is employed with the negative pronouns, &c. : as, 

Tantis impSdidr occtLpSbtionlbtls ut scrlbendl f&cultas null& 
detiir {Cic. ad Fam. xii. 30. 1), / am hindered by so many 
engagements, that I have no opportunity of writing. 

Obuiam mihi sic est pr5dltum, ut nihil posset fiSri om&titis 
{Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 11. 2), they came out to meet me in sttch 
a manner, that nothing coiUd be more complimentary*. 

109 But when the negative affects a single word, and not is ex- 
pressed by et n5n : as, 

YSttLs et n5n ign5bllis dicendl m&gist8r {Cic. Brut. 91. 315), 
an old and not unknovmprofessor of oratory. 



* Thus in the following tables the words in the first column belong to 
clauses of purpose, those in the second to clauses of result : 

ne quando 

ne unquam 

ne-cubi . . tU nusquam, 

ne ullus . ut nulltu. 



ne , . » » ut nan, 

ne quis 

ne quisquam 



*»^^?* • lutnemo. 
ne quisquam J 

"«?"« • U*nttM. 
nequidquam J 

KK2 



* > ut nunqwim. 
•J 
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Incredlbllls ftnlmiis et n5n unlus ulrl ulrSs {Cie, p. Mil. 25. 67), 
a spirit past belief j and a power of work 9mh as no single man 
ever had. 

1409. 1 Again, when and not introduces an idea directly opposed to 
what precedes, et n5n or ac n5n are required : as, 

Illl indices, si iiidlcSs, et non parrlcldae p&triae nomlnandl sunt 
(fiic. p. Plane. 29. 70), those jurymen^ if indeed they are to 
he called jurymen, a'iid not rather parricides of their father- 
land, 

Qu&sl u6r9 m6 tuo arblti^tu, et non me5 gr&tum esse $porteat 
(Cic. p. Plane. 29. 71), as if forsooth your opinion and not 
my ovm ought to decide the m^easnre of my gratitude. 

Quid tfL f^cisses, si t$ T&rentum et non S&m&r5brluam mlsis- 
sem ? (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 12) what would you have done, if 
I had sent you to Tarentwmy instead of Bamardbriva f 

Null& res rect€ potest admlnisti^rl, si iLnusquisquS uSlit uerb& 
spect&re, et n5n ad udlunt&tem Sius qui e& uerba hS>buSrit 
accfidgrg (Cic. de Inv. n. 47. 140), nothing can he executed 
property, if every separate person is to look to the words onLy^ 
instead of complying with the intention of him who used those 
words. 

Non dicSrem, si pugri esse illam culpam, ac non p&trls existii- 
marem (Cic. ii. Verr. iii. 68. 159), I should not have said so, 
if I had thought that was the hoy^s and not the father* s fault, 

Plarlbus uerbis ad t6 scrlbSrem, b1 res uerbS dSsldSrSret, ac 
non pro se ipsS 15qu6r5ttir (Cic. ad Fam. in. 2. 2), I should 
have written to you at greater length, if the subject had needed 
words, and not itself spoken in its own hehalf. 

Qui pStes rSpSrlre.ex eO gSnSre hdmlnum qui te &ment ex 
&nImo ac non sul comm5dl caussS. slmtQent ? (Ci^. ad Q. F. 
I. 1.5. 15) how are you to find men of that doss who love you 
sincerely y instead of pretending to do so for their own advan- 
tage? 

1410 The adjective nullo- and the indeclinable noun nihil are occa- 
sionally used emphatically for non and n6 : as, 

Nihil nScessest (Cic. ad Att. vii. 2. 8), there is no necessity* 
Sextils S.b armis nullus discedit (Cic. ad Att. xy. 22), Sextus 
has not a thought of laying doton the sword. 
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LI An accumulation of negatives is common in Latin, so as to 
produce a strong emphasis (but attention must be paid to the 
position of non in such phrases*) : as, 

a. Non nihil tit in tantis mS.lls est profectum (Cic, ad Fam. 

XII. 2. 2), some progress has been made, considering the very 

unhappy position we are in. 
Pdpiilus s51et non nunquam dignos praetSrlrg {Cic. p. Plane. 

3. 8), the citizens are wont at times to pass hy the worthy, 
Se non noils dixit {dc, de Or. ii. 18. 75), he said he was no way 

unwiUin>g. 
h. Tuum consilium n6m5 potest non kudSirg {Cic, ad Fam. iv. 

7. 2), the course you are pursuing no one can avoid praising, 
Aperte ftdtilantem nSm5 non uldet {Cic, de Am. 26. 99), a man 

who openly JlatterSy every one sees through. 
Nihil non aggrSdientiir hdmlnSs {Idv. iy. 35), men wiU attack 

any thing. 

12 After a general negative, a second negative may be introduced 
under either of the following circumstances — a, when some word 
or phrase is made emphatic by being placed between n6 and qui- 
dem ; and h. when the main clause is divided into two or more, 
of which each has its own negativet : as, 

a, Aduentus noster nSmlnl nS mlniimQ quldem fuit sumptui 
{Cic, ad Att. v. 14. 2), our arrival was not even the least ex- 
pense to any one, 

Non 6nim praetgreundumst ne id quidem {Cic. n. Verr. i. 60. 
155), /or we must not pass over even this. 

h. Sic h&beas nihil t6 mihi nee cfiritLs essS nee sufiuitls {Cic. ad 
Att. V. 1. 5), be assured that there is nothing either dearer or 
sweeter to me than yourself. 



• 



Thus, 

non nihil=aliquid, 
non nemo \ „„/«^ •_ 

non nunquam=aHqtiando. 
non nusquam^aiicubi. 



nihil non =' omnia, 
nemo non^omnes. 
nullus non^omnis. 
nunquam non^ semper, 
nusquam non=iubique. 



Similarly non modo — , non tantum — , mean * so much and more besides ;' 
whereas modo non — , tantum non — , mean ' something just short of — .' 

t Occasionally a double negative with the power of a single negative 
occurs through carelessness : as, quos non miseret neminis, * who donH pity 
no one.* {Cato ap. Fest. v. nemini.) 
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1413 After clauses coDtaining words compounded with nS, a second 
clause is sometimes introduced which requires that the affirmative 
notion*, instead of the negative, should be supplied : as, 

NSgant Caes&rem in condlcidnS mansurum, posttLl3.t&que haec 
&b eo interpdslta essS, qudmlniis & nSbis p&rSjrettLr {Cic. ad 
Att. VII. 15. 3), they say that Ccemr IffiU not abide by the 
terms, and that these demands have been pvi forward by him 
to prevent our making preparations. 

Nemo extillit eum uerbis qui It& dixisset ut qui Sdessent in- 
teUSgSrent quid dicSret, sed contempsit eum qui mlntLs id 
fScSrS pStuisset {Cic, de Or. in. 14. 52), no one ever extolled 
a man for speaking so as to make himsdf intelligible to those 
present, but aU despise one who is unaile to do so\, 

1414 A negative will often extend its influence over a second clause 
attached to the first by aut or u8 : as, 

K^u8 consistendi aut ex essSdis dSslliendl ^ult&tem dSdS- 
runt {Caes, B. G. v. 17), nx>r did they give {them) an oppor- 
tunity of halting or leaping down from their war-chariots, 

N5n tibXuis c5ramu8 quXbuslibSt {flor. Sat. i. 4. 74), wat any 
where or before any people, 

1414. 1 A negative prefixed to two clauses may be used to deny not 
each separate clause, but the combination. Thus in the following 
example each of the three negatives affects what has been included 
for the nonce in brackets. 

Non 6nim (dixl quidem sdd non scripsi), nee (scripsi quldem sed 
n5n dbil ISgatiSnem), nSc (Sbil quidem sed non persuAsl ThS- 
banls) {Quint.% ix. 38. 56), for you musi not suppose that I 
spoke, and then abstained from writing ; or that I wrote indeed, 
hat took 110 part in tJte embassy ; or that I did take part in the 
embassy, yet failed to persuade the TMbans. 

• t. e, for nega- ' deny,* die- * say ;' for nol- * be unwilling,' itol- ' wish ;' 
for nemo ' no one,' omnes ' all.' As regards nega- see § 1404. Compare 
too Hor, Sat. i. 1-3, nemo . . . uiuat, laudet (i. e. omnes laudent) ; Liv. 
XXVI. 2, nemo memor esset, praesidio sociis essent ; Plaut. Trin. iii. 2. 62, 
nolo . • ., set . . . 

f Observe that nemo extulit has caused contempsit to be an aorist as 
well as a singular, though a plural present is required by the sense. 

i Translating Demosthenes p. Cor. c. 55, 
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15 The negative in nS — quidem, when followed by a common 
predicate, often extends its influence over a preceding clause be- 
ginning with non mddd or non sOlum ': as, 

AssentfttiS non mSdo 8inlc5 sed nS llbSrd qutdem dignast {Cic. 

de Am. 24. 89), flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend, 

hut even of a freeman. 
S^nSbtuI non s6lum itLuSirS rempubllcam, sed n6 lugGrS quldem 

llcuit {Cic. in Pis. 10.23), the senate were forbidden not merely 

to assist, hut even to mourn over their country*, 

16 In imperative sentences, and in subjunctive clauses dependent 
upon tit or nS, nSuS is used rather than nSquS or et n6 : as, 

Suis praedixSrat ut Caes&rls impgtum exclpSrent nSuS s6 18c5 
mduSrent {Caes. B. C. in. 92), he had told his men before- 
hand to wait for Ccesar'^s attack, and not move from their 
yround. 

HSmlnem mortuom In urbg nCug s6p61lt5 nSue urlt5 (apud Cic, 
de Leg. ii. 23. 58), neither hury nor hum a corpse in the city, 

rl6. 1 Hand not (in old writers often hau) is used chiefly before ad- 
jectives and adverbs, but also in the phrase baud scio or hau scio 
I know not. 

INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 

17 The simplest interrogative particle is the enclitic n8, which is 
afl&xed to that particular word on which the question turns, whe- 
ther verb, substantive, adjective or particle : as, 

PdtestnS uirtus, OrassS, serulrg ? {Cic. de Or. i. 52. 226) is it 
possible, or is it not possible, Crassus, that virtue should be a 
slave? 

Apolllnemng tu Bslium spSliSLre ausiis gs ? IlllnS tu templo tam 
sanctO m&nils impias afferrS c5n9.ttis Ss ? {Cic, n. Yerr. i. 
18. 47) was Apollo of Delos the god whom you dared to de- 
spoil ? Was that the temple with all its sanctity on which yoic 
attempted to lay your u/nholy hand ? 

* It is in such passages as these that non modo is said to be used for 
non modo non. The distinction is well seen in Cic. p. leg. Man. 13. 39 : 
Quoius legiones sic in Asiam perueneruntfUt non modo manus tanti exer- 
citus, sed ne uestigium quidem qumquam pacato nocuisse dicatur. . . . Non 
modo ut sumptum facial in militem nemini uis adfertur, sed ne cupienii 
quidem quoiquam permittitur. 
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Ndllon eg6 Chrem^tis pacto adfinitatem ecMgere potero ? {Ter. 

And. I. 5. 12) is there no way in which IshaJlZ he able to escape 

a marriage into Chremes^ family f 
A, Quid coept4s Thraso ? B. Eg6ne ? {Ter, E. v. 7.1) A. What 

are you after ^ Thraso f B. What am I after ? 
Siclne &gls ? {Ter. Ad. L 2. 48) is this the way you act ? 
Ilicone credere ea quae dixi oportuit te? {Ter, B. v. 6. 11) if 

you must needs believe what I said, ought you to have done so 

at once ? 

1418 A question is often asked without any interrogative particle : 

R6gitas ? N6n uides ? (7W-. E. iv. 4. 8) do you ask ? DonH you 

see? 
N6queo te exodire ut maneas triduom hoc? {Ter. Ph. ni. 2.4) 

can I not prevail upon you to wait the next three days ? 
Olodiils insldias fScit Mlldnl ? {Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60) did Clodius 

waylay Milo ?* 

1419 In directf questions the particle num commonly implies the 
expectation of an answer in the negative, and nonnS one in the 
affirmative: as, 

Num facti piget ? Num ei^s color pud6ris signum usquam in- 
dicat ? {Ter, And. v. 3.6) is he sorry for his conduct f No. 
Does his cheek show any sign of shame ? No. 

Quid c&nis, nonnS simllis lup6 ? {Cic. N. D. i. 35. 97) well and 
the dog, is he not like the wolf? Of course he is. 

1420 In simple indirect questions (not commencing with an interro- 
gative pronount) n6 is commonly employed, sometimes num : as, 

YldeHmus primum, deorumnS prouldentis. mundus rSgatur; 
deiudg, consiilantnfi rSbtis humS.nIs {Cic, N. D. iii. 25. 65), 
let us consider first whether the universe is governed by the 
foresight of the gods; secondly , whet/ter they provide for the 
welfare of man, 

SpSctllari iussi sunt, num solUcltati &nlml sdciorum & r6ge 

• 

♦ In many of these cases it would be perhaps better to consider the 
words as an assertion either put ironically or in the name of the other 
party. Thus, ' Clodius waylaid Milo, you say.' 

+ See § 1 1 34 and note. 



X Such as qui'S^ uh\j unde, quOf quando, &c. 
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essent {lAv, xlii. 19), they were directed to he on the look-otU 
to find whether the king had been tamjpering with the allies, 

L21 The particle &n is not used in the simple direct question ; and 
in the simple indirect the best writers seldom use it except in the 
phrases nescio &n, hand scio S>n, diiblto &n, incertum &n : as, 

Est id quldem magnum atque hand scio an maxUmum, sed tibi 
communS cum multls {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15. 1), true^ that is 
an important matter, and I would almost venture to my the 
most important of all, htt still it is common to you with many. 

Hoc dliudlcs.rl nescio an numquam*, sSd hoc sermonS certS 
non potest {Cic. de Leg. i. 21. 56), the decision of this point 
I am strongly inclined to think can never take place, but cer- 
tainly not through the present conversation, 

MSriendum certe est, St Id incertum &n h5c ips5 diS {Cic, de 
Sen. 20. 74), die we must, some time or other, and possiUy 
this very day, 

122 The use of si (and si fortS) in indirect questions is very rare, 
except in phrases where hype or expectation is expressed or implied 
{if perchance) : as, 

ExpectS.bam si quid de e5 consIli5 ad mS scrlbSrSs {Cic, ad Att. 
XVI. 2. 4), / was waiting to see whether you would write any 
thing to me about this plan, 
Circumfunduntiir ex rSUquis partlbus, si quem Sdltum rSpg- 
rlrS possint {Caes, B. G. vi, 37), they pour round on the other 
sides, in hopes they may find some place to enter at, 

23 The term disjunctive question is used to denote those cases 
where one or more alternatives are added (which in English are 
preceded by the word or). The forms used, alike for direct and 
indirect questions, are the four which follow; a, tltrumt , 



* In many of the ordinary editions the negative in these phrases has 
been deprived of its first letter. Thus Ramshom, p. 710, quotes nescio 
an ulli from Cic, ad Fam. ix. 9. 2, though the best Mss. have nulli. See 
OreIli*s edition. So also Cic. ad Att. iv. 3. 2. 

f Num is limited in its use to the simple question. Yet at times it 
appears to be used in disjunctive questions, because at the close of that 
simple question which alone was intended at starting, it suddenly occurs 
to the writer (see § 1426) to draw attention to the absurdity of some al- 
ternative, which he attaches as usual by the particle an. See Madvig's 
Opusc II. 230. 
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&n* ; 5. n6, &n ; c, ^ &n ; d, , ng : 

aa, 

a. Ytnim nescis quam alte escendSris, an prS nihllo id piiiSs ? 

{Cic. ad Fam. x. 26. 3) whi4ih is the right explaruUion ofyimr 

conduct; thai you do not know to what a high station ycu 

have risen, or that you set no value upon it f 

Id ftgltUr, tLtrum hac pStltiSne an proxtUnft praetor fills {Cic, 
ad Fam. x. 26. 2), the qrtestion is this, whether you are to be 
prcetor this election or next, 

h, £& fSrSrumne &n hdmlnum caa88& gignSrS uldstiir ? {Cic, 
N. D. II. 62. 166) is it for the wHd-beasts think you or for 
man that it {the earth) produces these things f . 

Quaero eum, BrutlnS simllem m&lls, &n AntOnI {Cic. Phil. x. 
2. 5), / ask whether you would wish him to he like Brutus or 
Antony, 

c. Sortietiir, an nSn ? {Cic, Prov. Cons. 15. 37) shall he cast lots 

or not ? 
Postr6m5, ftlgSre an m&uSrS ttltius fSret, In incerto Srat {Sal, 
Jug. 38), lastly, whether to fly or stay were the safer ^ was a 
^natter of doubt. 

d. Sunt haec tu& uerb&, necnS?t {Cic, Tusc. iii. 18.41) are 
these ycur words or are they not ? 

Nihil intSressS nostra, piitamus, uSIeamtLs aegrlng slmtls {Cic, 
de Fin. iv. 25. 69), it makes no difference to v^ we think, 
whether we are well or iU, 

1424 The forms, n8, nS ; fin -^ Sji .-r- — , are found in 

the poets (and but rarely elsewhere) : as, 

Qui tSneant orS.8^ hSmlnesnS fSraene, 
QuaergrS constltuit ( Virg. A. i. 312), 

Who occupy the borders, men or beasts, 
He resolves to ask. 

♦ Care must be taken not to confound with dfcjunctive questions those 
in which, although the English language uses the same particle, there is 
really no opposition between the parts, but all may' be equally denied or 
affirmed, so that aut and not an must be interposed : as, quid ergo^ solem 
dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum ? {Cic. N. D. L 30. 84) * what then, 
shall I apply the name of god to the sun, or to the moon, or to the sky ?' 

f Ne in the second part of a direct question is rare, and perhaps 

limited in the best writers to the form necne. So utrum , necne 

occurs in an indirect question. The Pseudo-Nepos has utrum , 

matremnei &c. 
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SaepS m&nus SpSrl tentantSs admSuSt, an sit Corptis &n illtid 
Sbur {Ov, Met. 10. 254), ofi his hands he moveth to the worky 
trying whether that before him he flesh or ivory, 

i25 The old construction with tltnim has after it n6, &n : 



as 



'> 



Vtr6m, studione id sibi habet an laudi putat Fore, si perdiderit 
gn6,tum ? {Ter, Ad. ni. 3. 28) does he look upon this as an 
amusement y or does he think it will he a credit to him^ if he 
ruin his son f 

Ytrum Srat utllius, suisnS seruire an p5ptilo RomS.no obtempS- 
rar6 ? {Cic, n. Verr. iv. 33. 73) which was the more expedient 
cowse, to he slaves to cowrUryrrien of their own^ or to m>eet the 
wishes of the Roman people f* 

i26 It has been seen that &n is the particle ordinarily used before 
the second part of a question. . Hence S,n (or an u6ro) is well 
adapted for those cases where a statement is immediately followed 
by the alternative put in the form of a question : as, 

NScessest quicquid pr5nunti6s, Id aut esse aut non essS. An 
tu di&lectlcis ne imbutus quidem Ss ? (Cic, Tusc. i. 7. 14) 
whai you put forward must needs either he or not he* Or are 
you not acquainted with even the A B G of logic ff 

Ad mortem tS OS>tIllnS> duel iampndem 5port6bat — an u6ro 
Sclpio Graccum prluatiis interf^cit, CS,tillnam nos constUes 
perfgrSmtis? {Cic, in Cat. i. 1.3) deaths Catiline, ought long 
ago to have heen your fate — or does any one really pretend-y 
that when ScipiOy though a private many slew Oracchus, the 
consuls of Bjome are to tolerate Catiline f 

NOs hie te exspectSmtLs ex quodam rumore, &n ex littSris tuls 
&d S.lios missis (Cic, ad Att. I. 3. 2), we meanwhile are ex- 

* The particle ne is at times added to the interrogative pronouns and 
also to the particles num and an : as, quine, quone^ quantane, uteme, 
utrumne^ numne, anne. But care must be taken to distinguish those 
elliptical phrases where the relative and not the interrogative pronoun 
precedes ne. Thus, Ter, Ph. t. 7. 29 : De. Argentum tube rescribi. Ph. 
Quodne ego discripsi p6rro illis quibus debut ? De, ^ Order the money to 
be repaid. Ph. What, the money which I paid away forthwith to those 
creditors I spoke of?' And again, Ter, And. iv. 4. 29 : Quemne eg6 hen 
uidi ad uSs adferri uesperi ? ' What, the child which I myself saw being 
carried to your house yesterday evening?' 

f Which must be the case if you deny my proposition. 

IiL 
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pecUfig you here on the avJlhorUy of some rumour^ or {am 1 
right f) letters ofyowre to some other people.* 

1427 An answer in the affirmative may be expressed by dtiam, it& 
or Ita est, sic or sic est, u8rum, uSrO, factum, B&n6, maxtunS, 
quidnl?, admddum, oppId5, pl&nS, &c., by a personal pronoun 
with u6r5, or lastly by the verb of the preceding sentence re- 
peatedrf as, 

H&ecin tua domtist ? Ita (Plant. Am. i. 1. 206), is this your 
house f Yes, 

Ndul tibi quidnam scnbam ? — quid % — Stiam {Cic. ad Att. i. 
13. 5), have I any news to vjrite to you f — any Thews f — yes. 

P. It&ne patris ^s conspectum u6ritum hinc almsse 9 O. &d- 
modum. P. Phlinium relictam solamt G, Sict. P. Et 
irattim senem ? O, Oppido {Ter. Ph. 2. 2. 1), P. Do you 
realty mean that^ afraid to face his father, he is gone off 
G. Precisely. P. That Phaniwn has been left hy hersdf? 
G. Just so. P. And that the eld man is in a passion ? G. 
Exactly. 

A, Dasne hoc ? J9. IXJ sanS {Oic. de Leg. i. 7. 21), A. Do you 
admit this f B. Yes, 1 do admit it. 

1428 An answer in the negative may be expressed by non, mIniimS, 
nihil mlntLs, <fec. : as, 

Cognltorem adscrlbit SthSniS. Quem? Oogn&tum &llquem? 
Non. Thermlt&num S,llquem ? Ne id quXdem. At SIcii- 
lum ? MlniimS {Cic. tl Verr. u. 43. 106), he appoints a per- 
son to act as attorney for Sthenius. Whom, think you ? Some 
relative? No. Scyme inhabitant of Thermce ? Not even that. 
Still a Sicilian of course ? By no means. 

1429 Imo seems to have signified properly an assent with an im- 
portant qualification (but from carelessness it is used at times 
where the correction amounts to a total denial) : as, 

Ylult ? Imo Stiam in sSnatum uSnlt {Cic. in Oat. i. 1.2), is 

* Hence in Tac. an is used almost with the sense of ue/ .* as, Ann. ii. 
42,flnem uitae sponte an fato vmpleuit, 'he ended his life by an act of 
his own, or was it by a natural though sudden death.' 

f At times the affinnation is understood without a fbnnal expression; 
as when a reply begins with at * true but,* at enim ^ true but beyond a 
doubt,* et quidem ' true and no less truly.* 

X Just as 8% ' so,' ' yes,' is used in French &c. 
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he alive f Yes indeed he is, and more than thaty comes into 

the senate. 
Caussa Igitur non bdna est ? Imo opttim&, s^d S.g6tur foedis- 

siimS {Cic, ad Att. ix. 7. 4), the cause then is not a good one f 
' Nay^ the best of causes^ hut it will be supported most disgrace- 

fuUy. 
A. Sic huDC d6cipls ? 2). Imo 6nimuero A'ntipho, hie me 

d6cipit {Ter. Ph. 3. 2. 43), A. Is this the way you cheat this 

poorfeUow f D. Not exojcdy so ; it is this poor feUow^ An- 

tiphoy wJio is cheating m£*. 



COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONa 

130 Of the three copulative conjunctions, St, quS, atquS (S.c), the 
enclitic quS is more particularly employed to attach something 
subordinate to what precedes and unites two things more closely 
together into one : as, 

Soils et Itinae rgllquorumquS sidSrum ortus {Cic, de Div. I, 56. 

128), the rising of the sun and mx>07i and the other stars. 
SSn3.tus pdpiilusquS KomSniLs {Cic, PhiL in. 15. 38), the senate 
and people of Rom£, 

:31 Long phrases are connected commonly by St, sometimes by 
quS, rarely by atquS ; whereas all three are employed to connect 
words or short phrases, except that qu8 is never attached to those 
demonstrative pronouns or adverbs which end in c. 

c32 When two words or phrases are to be united, a still stronger 
union is effected by employing a pair of conjunctions. Thus, a. 

^t St is employed either with single words or long 

phrases, h. quS, qu8 is used in the connection of re- 
lative clauses, and sometimes with a pair of words the first of 

wiich is a pronoun ; and also generally in the poets, c, quS, 

St 1 is limited to single words, of which again the first is often 

a pronoun, d, even St , quS occurs, but again rarely 

except with single words : as, 

• A friend and former colleague suggested that imo is merely a con- 
traction of in modo * in a manner/ and referred to the arguments I had 
put forward elsewhere ('Alphabet,' p. 141), to show that modo when used 
as an adverb had a monosyllabic pronunciation. 

f This form occurs in Sallust, not in Cicero. 
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a. Nihil est 8nim slmtU ^t inuentum et perfectum (Cus. Brat. 

18. 70), for nothing wm ever both invented and perfected at 
once, 

b, QuIquS ROmae, quique In exercitu Srant (Ztt^. xxii. 26), both 

those at Home and those in the army. 
MequS regQumquS meum (Sad. Jug. 10), both mysdf amd my 

sceptre. 
Alii fontemque igaemquS fSrSbaat (yirg* A. xii. 119), others 

the limpid stream andfvre toere bearing, 

c, SSque et cohortem (Liv. xxv. 14), both himsdfand the cohort, 

d. Id et singtQls unluersisquS semp& hdndrl fiiit {Liv» it. 2), 

this was ever an honov/r alike to individucd leaders and to the 
whole mass of those whofoUwoed, 

1433 When more than two things are to be united, of which no one 
is to be more closely united to one than to another, the following 
forms are admissible : 

a, fit y fit y fit » 

b, , fit , fit . 

c, y , qufi. 

rf. , qufi, qufi* ; as, 

a. Is, fit in cust5diam cluls dfidit, et suppUc&tionem mihi dfi- 

crfiuit, fit indices praemils affscit {Cic, in Cat. iv. 5. 10), 
this person has ordered citizens into custody ^ has voted a pw5- 
lic thanksgiving in my name, has rewarded the informers, 

b, AdmlrSrl sfileo gHLuIt3.tem et iustltiam et s&pientiam 0ae8&- 

rls {Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6. 10), I always admire the high prinr 
ciple, and justice and wisdom of Gcesar, 

c. Yrbem pulcerriimam florentissilmam pdtentisstimamque essfi 

ufiluSrunt {Cic, in Cat. n. 13. 29), they vnshed Borne to stand 
foremost in splendour, prosperity, and power, 

d, A cultu prouinciae longisslme absunt, mlnlmfique &d eos 
mercEtOres saepfi commeant, proximlqufi sunt Qerm&nis 
{Caes, B. G. i. 1), they are farthest from the civilisation of 
the province, are visited very rarely by merchants, and lie 
nearest to Gei^manyi, 

• Very rarely , atque (cus) — , atque (ac) . 

t The poets often attach a que to the first, as well as all the following 
members of a series : as, oblitus regisque ducumque meique (jOv, Met. xiii. 
276), ' forgetful of prince, of chiefs, of me.' 
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r34 When of the words or phrases to be united, the union is to be 
closer between some than others, more than one of the conjunc- 
tions St, qu6, atquS must be used ; and thus the Latin language 
has great power in grouping together the different parts of a sen- 
tence according to their importance* : as, 

OaedSs atque incendia, et l6gum intSrItum, et helium clulle ac 
dfimestlcum, et tdtltls urbXs atque impgri occasum appr3- 
pinquarS dixSrunt {Cic. in Cat. iii. 8. 19), massacres and 
conflagrations^ the annihilation of law, civil and domestic 
war, tJie downfall of the city and the empire^ aU these were 
approaching they said, 
lUud signum sSlXs ortum, et fSrum ctiriamqufi consplcit {Cic, 
in Cat. III. 8. 20), yonder statue looks upon the rising sun, 
and the forum and senate-house^. 
NauIgantSs indS pugnatum ad Lllybaeum fusasque etX captas 
hostium nauls accSpSrS {Liv, xxi. 50), as they were sailing 
thence they received the news that a battle had been fought off 
I/UybcBumy and that the enemies^ ships had been all put to 
flight orX taken. 
It&quS pr5ductis c5pils ante oppldum consldunt ; et proximam 
fossam cratlbiis intSgunt atque:|: aggSre explent, sSque S>d 
SruptiOnem atque omnis casus comp&rant (Caes, B. G. vii. 
79), accordingly having led out their forces they take a posi- 
tion before the town ; and thefl/rst ditch which presented itself 
they bridge over with hurdles, orXfiU up with earth, at the 
same time that they prepare against a saUy and every other 
mischance^. 

c35 There are three modes by which an enumeration is made so as 

* Cicero at times in his orations purposely uses et alone throughout a 
long period to connect all the single words and phrases and clauses, whe- 
ther long or short ; his object being rather to deluge his hearer*s mind with 
a torrent of ideas, than to place them in due subordination before him. 

f The omission of the word the before senate-house has the same effect 
of bringing the latter pair of noims nearer together, as the change of con- 
junction has in Latin. 

X This disjunctive use of et and atque is not uncommon. 

§ If every one of the three conjunctions be translated by and, the 
repetition at once offends the ear and conftises the mind. The variety 
of stops in our modem printing enables us to make that distinction visible 
to the eye, which the Romans made sensible to the ear also by a variety 
of conjunctions. See * Journal of Education,* i?. 135. 

ll2 
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to be highly impressive : — a. that ahready mentioned Qn § 1433) 
with the prefixed and repeated St (called Polifsyndelon) ; b. a sim- 
ple enumeration without conjunctions (called Asyndeton) y c. a re- 
petition of some word at the beginning of each clause (called Ana- 
phora): thu8| 

b. Semper audax, pStiilans, ltLbld![nd6tls {Cic. p. SulL 25. 71), 

always daring^ mischieinniSy senstiol. 
Quid udluSrit, c5gItlLrit, admlsSrit, n5n ex cilmlne est pondSr- 
andum (Cic, p. Sull. 25. 69), his criminal wishesy intentions, 
actionsy are not to be measured by the charges of his accuser, 

c. Erepti estis sln§ caedS, sInS sanguInS, sine exen^tu, ^8 

dimlc&tidnS {Cic. in Cat. m. 10. 23), you have been rescued 
without a massacre, without bloodshed, withotU an army, with- 
out a struggle. 

1436 An omission of a conjunction is — a. common in the old lan- 
guage and public formulae between two words; b. the regular 
construction with words or phrases opposed to one another ; and 
c. occasionally used in a light and lively style for the sake of bre- 
vity: as, 

a, Rdg&ti5nem promulgftuit, uellent itLbSrentnS* PhllippG r^ 
bellum indlcl (Liv. xxxi. 6), he put up a public notice of 
his intention to take the pleasure and order of the people for 
declaring war against king Philip. 

Lex Aeli& Senti& (OaiuSj I. 6. 18), the law passed by JSlius and 

Sentius. 
Ysus fructtist est ids Sli.Snis rebtLs utendl fruendl salu& rSrum 

substantia {Paul, in Dig. vii. 1. 1), the usufruct is the right 

to the use and produce of property belonging to others, without 

detriment to the property itself 

b. Ns cursem hue illuc uiS. dSterriim& {Cic. ad Att. ix. 9. 2), 

that I may not keep running first to this place and then to that 
along the worst possible road. 
Omni&, mlntimS, maxiima, ad Oaes&rem mitti sciSbam {Cic. ad 
Q. F. in. 1. 3. 10), all the news, from the most unimportant 
to the most important, I knew was regularly sent to CcBsar* 

• More literally ' he advertised a bill asking whether they wished 
and ordered that war should be declared against king Philip.* 

f Thus what was originally two independent words became almost 
one ; still the accusative is usum fruotum. 
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Quum diu anceps fuisset certamgn, et SSgnntlnis* quiX praet6r 
spem rSsistSrent crSuissent &nlinl, Poenus quiS. non uloisset 
pro uicto esset, clSlm5rem rSpente oppldanl toUunt (ZiV. 

XXI. 9), when the contest had been for a long time dovhtful^ 
and the spirit of the Saguntines was increased because they 
had up to this time made a resistance beyond their hopes^ 
whilef the Carthaginian was as good as defeated because he 
was not already victorUmSy the townspeople suddenly set up a 
sihoutX, 

SuUd p5tmt, ^go non p5tSro ? {Pomp. ap. Cic. ad Att. ix. 10.2), 
was Sulla able, and shall not I be able ? 

e, Adgrant prSpinqui, S>mICI {Cic, n. Verr. i. 48. 125), his con- 
nections, friends were present. 

In fSrIs InessS fortlttidlnem saepS dlclmtls, iit In Squls, in leS- 
nlbtis {Cic. de Off. i. 16. 60), we often attribtUe cowrage to a 
beasty as the horse, the lion. 

37 When clauses follow one another without any conjunctions to 
connect them, the same order is commonly used in each (except 
that an inversion is admissible in the last clause) : as, 

Ad hoc praeusti artus, nluS rlgentes nerul, quassS,tS. fract&que 
arm&, claudi ac dsbll6s ^ul§ {Liv. xxi. 40), in addition to 
this their lim^bs frostbitten, their muscles stiffened by the snow, 
their arms shattered and broken, their horses lame and ex- 
hausted. 
Is m5tus terrae multSjnim urbium magnas partis prostr9.uit, 
m&rS flumlnlbtls inuexit, mentis lapsu ingenti proruit {lAv, 

XXII. 5), this earthquake threw down a great portion of rtvany 
cities, carried the sea up rivers, caused fearful avalanches^. 

* In the passages where long clauses are opposed, the writer takes 
care to place opposed words at the beginning of each clause, as here : 
Saguntinis . . ., Poenus. . . Where the phrase is a short one, this is not 
necessary, as in Cic. in Cat. ii. 11.25, quibus nos suppeditamus, eget ille, 
* of which we have abundance, while he has none.* 

f This conjunction is almost necessary in the English translation when 
two opposed clauses are attached bf a conjunction to another sentence. 

X Compare also the use of such opposed clauses after an in § 1426 ; 
and see ' Journal of Education,' iy. p. 140, &c. 

§ After nerui the editions have membra torrida gelu ; which, to say 
nothing of the substantive preceding the epithet, is evidently a mere mar- 
ginal interpretation of praefuti artus. 

II Here again our editions insert after prostrauit, auertitque eurtu 
rapidos amnes, which is evidently an interpolation. 
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1438 With adjectives and adverbs of comparison*, the conjonctions 
9t and quS are used in such a manner that the two things com- 
pared are brought together and under a common construction, 
while the adjective or adverb of comparison either precedes or fol- 
lows the things compared ; or is interposed after the first of the 
things compared, as a sort of enclitic. Thus, if we include the 
double and single use of each conjunction, there are six varieties : 

a. StrSnuI mlUtls et bdni impSrfttOrls offlciS, simttl ezs^uSbS- 

ttLr (Sal. Oat. 60), he tpos petforfning the parts at once of a 
zealous soldier and a good general, 

b. Quoi-slmiil et YolcatiS p^tini& ntimgrfttast {Ctc, ii. Yen*. 

m. 76. 176), the money having been paid to him and Volcatitts 
at the sam£ time, 

c. Nihil est Snim sXmiU St inuentum et perfectum (Cic, Brut. 

18. 70), for nothing was ever invented and brought to perfec- 
tion both at the same time, 

d. Ali6n&t& mentS tUmrd lucttL mSttiquS (Liv. zxir. 26), their 
minds distracted by the dovhU feding^ of sorrow {for their 
mjothen's death) and fear {for themsdves), 

e. Hoc, princIpitim-^tmiLl 5menquS belli {Liv, xxi. 29), this, at 

once a commencement and an omen of the war, 
f. P&rXter, c^mltlque SnSrIquS timentem {Yirg, A. n. 729), 
fearful alike for his companion and for the load he bore, 

1439 The use of atquS with acyectives and adverbs of comparison is 
much more free, as neither an identity of construction nor the 
close union of the things compared is essentiaL Thus, 

Ms cSUt 6t obseruat aeque atque ilium {Cic, ad Fam. zm. 

69. 1), he pays as much respect and attention tome as to him,. 
Si qui dlc&ttLr 2Uium ocddisse ac uSluSrit {Cic, de Inv. ii. 7. 23), 

if a person were charged with having killed a different person 

from what he had intended. 
Par desldSrium sul r^quit ac Ti. Gracchus r^quSrat {Cic, p. 

Bab. 5. 14), he died as much regretted as Tiberius Gracchus 

had done, 

1440 Et is occasionally used in the sense of ' also,' ' too,' even in 

* This word is here used in a wide sense, so as to include such adjec- 
tives as aequo-^ par- or part-, «tmt/t-, c/w«tmt/t-, idem^ uno-, duo-y dupliei-9 
and the adverbs aeque^ pariter, aimtuly unOf &c 
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the best writers*, but for the most part only in certain combina- 
tions : as, sSd St, slmtU 8t, sic St, St ipsS. 

41 QuS and uS in the poets are sometimes placed, not after the 
second of the two words compared, but after a word which is the 
common predicate of both clauses : as, 

Ins&num te omnes puSrl cl&mentquSf puellae {Hor, Sat. ii. 
3. 130), the madman ! aU would exdaim, both hoys andgirUX* 

42 The poets take the liberty of placing quS behind a later word 
than the first of its clause, particularly in a pentameter line : as, 

Quum maestiis &b alto 
niSn, ardentes respIcSretquS deos {Tibvl, ii. 5. 21), 

As in sadness from the deep 
On Ilion and the hirniTig gods he was looking hack, 

AZ The construction nSquS St , and also that of St 

nSquS deserve attention, because they diflPer from the English 

idiom. Thus, 

P&tSbat uia, et cert& nee long& (Cic. Phil. xi. 2. 4), a road lay 
open to them which had the double advantage of being certain 
and not long. 
ysiupts.tss &gricSl&rum, nSc ulla impSdiuntur sSnectute, et 
mihi ad 8S,pientis ultam proxiimS uldenttLr accSdSrS {Cic, 
de Sen. 15. 61), the pleasures of the farmer {have a twofold 
recommendation : they)^ are never obstructed by old age, how- 
ever advanced, and they seem to me to approach most nearly to 
the life a wise man would lead, 

DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 
L44 The difference between aut|| and uSl, though commonly trans- 

• See Allen's ' Doctrina Copularum,* p. 62. 

f A construction that probably began with a repetition of the predi- 
cate : pueri clament clamentque puellae. Other instances are to be found 
in Horace ; as, mulatosque, Od. i. 5. 5 ; horribilique, ii. 19. 24 ; mediusque, 
II. 19.28 ; tetigitque, ii. 19.32: and in Tibullus; ba^ pereatque, i. 1.51; 
sequiturquey i. 3. 56. See Orelli ad Hor, Od. ii. 19. 28. 

J See Allen's * Doctrina Copularum,' p. 120. 

§ Or the words within brackets might have been omitted, and the 
word ' and' exchanged for ' at the same time that.' 

II See § 840, notes f and %, 
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lated by the same word in English, is marked. Aiit divides two 
notions essentially different, while uSl marks a distinction either 
not essential in itself or unimportant in the mind of the speaker, 
so that it is often used to correct a mere expression. When they 
are repeated, the distinction becomes still more marked. In the 

construction aut aut , the denial of one clause is an aflir- 

mation of the other. Whereas in the construction uSl uSl 

all the clauses may coexist or not, the speaker merely ex- 
pressing his indifference as to a choice between them. Lastly, uSl 
is used with superlatives and in other phrases with the sense of 
even, or perhaps more precisely if^/ou like*. 

a. Audendum est &llquld Qnluersis, aut omni& singiilis p&ti- 
end& (Liv, vi. 18), we must make a bold effort in a hodyy or 
else every individiud must suffer the worst. 

Aut occiibuissem hdneste, aut uictdrSs hddis uIuSr6mtis {Cic, 
ad Att. III. 15. 4), either I should have fdJUen honowrahly^ or 
else we should have been now living as conquerors. 

b. Magntls h5mo, uel pdtius summiis {Cic, Brut. 85. 293), a 
great man, or rather the greatest of men, 

Yna atque altera aestas uel mStu uel spS uel poen& uel prae- 
miis ugl armis uel ISglbus potest t5tam Galliam sempltemis 
uinciills adstringSrS {Cic. Prov. Cons. 14. 34), one or two 
summers, by the influeruse of fear or hope or punishm^erU or 
rewards or arms or laws {I care not which), may bind aU 
Gallia in eternal chains. 

c. Yldetur uel m5rl s&tius fuissS quam essS cum his {Cic. ad 

Att. IX. 6. 7), it seem^ to me that even death would have been 

better than to live in the company of these people, 
YestrS. caussft mS loqul quae 15quor, uSl e& fidSs sit {Liv. xxi. 

13), that it is for your sake that I say what I do say, let even 

this be a security to you, 
Cuiils eo temp5rg uel maxiima &pud r6gem auct5rlt&s 8rat {Liv. 

XXXVI. 41), whose influefnce with the king at this time was the 

very greatest^. 

* It will be seen that all the meanings here given to uel are consistent 
with its being in origin an imperative oiuol- ' wish,' in the sense of 'make 
your own choice.' See § 840, note f . 

f The use of ue agrees nearly with that of tiel, from which it is pro- 
bably formed ; but it is always an enclitic, and occurs more frequently in 
5>oetry than in prose. 
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VARIOUS CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 

15 The conjunction &t denotes rather addition than opposition. 
It is commonly employed after a concession, especially — 

a. After 81, in the sense of yety stiU : as. 

Si minus suppllcio affXci, at custodiri dportSbat (Cic. ii. Verr. 

V. 27. 69), if it was not right they shovld he severdy puniahed, 

still they ought to have been guarded. 
Si non b5nam, &t Sllquam rS.ti5nem afferrS s^flent {Cic, ii. Verr. 

ni. 85. 195), they usually bring forward^ if not a good reason^ 

yet some reason, 

h. In a reply, when a proposition of the other party is assented 
to, but at the same time rendered useless for his purpose by some 
addition: as, 

Nunquam ntei h5n5rlfXcentisstimS Pompgium appellat. — At In 
Sius persSnS. mult& f^cit aspgriUs {Cic, ad Fam. yi. 6. 10), 
he never speaks of Pompey except in the most complimentary 
terms, — Predsdy so, hut in dealing with him he acted on 
many occasions somewhat roughly, 

e. Hence it is employed to anticipate an opponent's objection, 
in which case the verb inquiSs or dicgs is commonly omitted, and 
not unfrequently the particle Snim or uSr5 added : as. 

At sunt morosi et diflflclles s6n68 {Cic. de Sen. 18.65), hv;tyou 
wUl tdl mcy old men are cross and difficult to please, 
^ At Snim Q. CS.tilliis S>b hac rS,tiong dissentit {Cic. p. leg. Man. 
17. 51), true, I shall he told, hut Quintus Catvlus dissents 
from this view, 

d. It denotes a sudden emotion of the mind, and is employed 
in sudden transitions in a speech : as, 

Exi foras scel^ste* At etiam r6stitas ? {Ter, E. iy. 4. 1) get out 
of the house, you scoundrd. What / do you still resist f 

Narr&bat se hunc necl6gere cognattim suom. At qu6m uirum ? 
{Ter. Ph. n. 3.19) he often told me that this hin>sman took wo 
notice of him. And yet what a nolle creature he was ! 

e. Hence the repeated form att&t, i, e. &t&t&t''^, is used to mark 
a sodden discovery : as, 

* See § 24. . 
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Att&t hoc illiid est {Ter. And. 1. 1. 98), ah^ahylseeit then, this 
explains that hueiness, 

1446 Autem strictly denotes offaiuy and is never used in the sense 
of opposition, but real addition. It never occupies the first place 
in a clause. Its significations are — 

a. Again: as, 

Turn autem hoc timet (^er. And. i. 5. 34), iken again she is 

afraid of this, 
Sed quid ggo haec autem n^ulquam ingiiltft rSvolvo ? ( Virg, 

A. IL 101) btU why do I again in vain turn oV these unwd- 

come thoughts f 
Porro autem S,li5 {Ter, Ph. L 1 . 14), and ere long with another 

again. 

h. On the other hand: as, 

NSque Snim tu Is es qui quid sis nescias; n^ue autem ^o 
sum Its. dsmens tit &c. {Cic, ad Fam. v. 12. 6), ru>r indeed 
are you the person not to know what is due to you, nor on the 
other hand am I so mad as <&c, 

c. And or now (especially in a parenthesis) : as, 

Di5ggnem S,dillescens, post autem P&naetium audigrat {Cic, de 
Fin. n. 8. 24), he had attended the lectures of Diogenes when 
a young man, and afterwards those ofPanastius, 

NSmlnem conu€nI (conugnio autem quStldiS plurtLmos) quin 
omnes mihi grati3.s figant (Cic, ad Fam. ix. 14.1), / hxivt 
met no on^ {and I daily meet very many), hwt they aU thank 
me. • 

d. Bvi or Twto, especially in adding the new propositions of a 
syllogism : as, 

Si S.mittl uitSi beat& pStest, be&ta essS non potest. Quis Snim 
conftdit sibi sempgr id st&bI16 permanstirum quod fr&gllS 
sit? Qui autem diffldat perpgtult&tl bSnSrum suSrum, 
timeat nScessest, ne SJiquando Smissls illis sit miser. Be- 
ftttis autem esse in maxtim&rum rSrum timorg n6m5 potest. 
N6mo Igltilr ess6 beatus potest {Cic, de Fin. ii. 27. 86), if 
happiness can he lost, it cannot he happiness. For who feds 
sure that that will always remain stable to him which is in 
itself frail f But if a man feds no security in the continU' 
ance of his blessings, he must needs he afraid of some time or 
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Other hmig them, and so becoming miserable. But no one 
can he happy when in fear about matters of the greatest im- 
portance. Consequently no one can be happy. 

€. Autem is also used in catching up some objectionable word 
>r phrase, where we insert some such expression as did 1 say f 

Numquis testis posttimum'*' appellS.uit ? testis autem, num ac- 
cussatdr ? {Cic. p. Rab. P. 5. 10) now did any witness m^erUion 
the name of Fostumus ? Witness did I say, did the accuser f 

IntellXgis quam meum sit scIrS quid in rS public^ flat ; flat 
autem, imm5 u6ro Stiam quid fiiturum sit {Cic. ad Att. t. 
13. 3), you understand how much it concerns me to know what 
is doing in thepvMic world; doing did Isay^ nay even what 
wiU be done. 

In Sfrlcam* transcendes ; transcendSs autem dlc5 ? hoc ipso 
ann5 duos constilSs, unum In hispSniam*, altSrum In &frl- 
cam* mIsSrunt (Liv, xxi. 44), you urill cross over into Africa, 
WiU did I say, this very year they have sent their two consuls^ 
one into Spain, the other into Africa, 

DSmum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — a. At last, 
\ very long time having preceded : as, 

Ego n6uos maritus knno demum quinto et sexag6nsumo Fiam ! 

{Ter. Ad. v. 8.15), I become a bridegroom now for the first 

time in my sixty-fifth year I 
Nunc dSmum uSnis ? Cur passu's ? (Ter, Ad. ii. 2. 25) are you 

come now for. the first time f Why did you put up with it so 

long ? 
Quarts uix dSmum exponlmiir hora {Hor, Sat. i. 5. 23), at last 

at ten o^clock {and then with difficulty) we land, 

b. Nothing short of, especially with the pronoun i- or eo- : as, 
Sic Snim sentio, id dgmum essS mIsSrum quod turpS sit {Cic, 

ad Att. VIII. S),for I feel that that, and that alone, is wrached 

which is base. 
Idem uelle St Idem nolle, e& dSmum firma ftmlcltia est {Sal, 

Cat. 20), an identity of desires and dislikes, that and nothing 

short of that constitutes lasting friendship, 

Dum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — a. While, as 
!oTig as (nearly always with the indicative) : 

* To copy the Mas.,. where proper names have no capitals. 

M H 
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Bum haec didt, abiit h6ra (Ter. E. u. 3. 49)9 vhUe he was 

saying this, an hour pasted away. 
Dam haec in uSnStis* gSrunturt, titurius in finis unelloram''^ 

peruSnIt {Caes. B. G. in. 17), whUe these things were going 

on among the Venetiy Titurius arrives in the territories of the 

UneUi, 
Dam Hltme'^ ISquentur littSrae, querctLs hoio I5c5 non dSrlt 

{Cic, de Leg. 1. 1.1), so long as literature shaU tali Latin, 

this spot win not he without its oak. 
Diem ins^uentem quiSuSrS mlUtes, dum praefectiLs nrbis olr^ 

insplcSrett {Liv, xxiy. 40), the next day the soldiers rested, 

that the general might in the intenHxl examine the strength of 

the city. 

h. Until (nearly always with the indicatiYe mood, unless a pur- 
pose be intended) : as, 

Expectabo diim uenit {Ter. E. i. 2.126), I shoM wait wntU he 

comes. 
Expecta &mab5 ts, dum attlcum* conuSniam!t {Cie, ad Att. yu. 

1. 4), wait, I pray you, untU lean see Atticus. 

c. Provided that (always with the subjunctive) : as, 
OdSrint, dum mutuant (ap. Cic, Phil. L 14. 34), let them hate, 

provided they fear. 
Omnia h5nest& neclSgunt, dum mSdS pStentiam consSquanttLr 
(Cie. de Off. iii. 21. 82), they neglect aU that is honourable, 
if they can but attain political power, 

m 

d. Yet, a whUe, as an enclitic after negatives ^eluding uix) or 
a present of the imperative : as, 

Yixdum Spistdlam tuam l^Sram cum curtius* uQnit {Cic, ad 

Att. IX. 2 A. 3), I had scarcdy yet read yowr letter, when 

Curtius called, 
L6gS.tiong decrStg necdum miss& (JAv. xxi. 6), when ike embassy 

had been decreed, hut not yet sent, 
Adesdum, paucis tS udlo {Ter, And. 1. 1. 2), here a inomenJt, I 

want a few words with you, 

1449 Enim must commonly be' translated by the English ooigunction 
for, but at times retains what was probably its earlier signification 

* See p. 397, note. f See § 458. 

% The subjunctive, to denote a purpose. 
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indeedy as in SnimuSrd indeedy indeed^ nSque Snim nor indeed^ 
St^nim and indeed^ &tgnim* true y(m will my, htU in fact, sSd 
&iim but indeed, &c. : as, 

Enimu^ro dauef, nil locist segnitiae nee 80c6rdiae (Ter, And. i. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, Davits, there is no room for doth or 
stupidity. 
Quid ttite tecum ? Nihil enim {Plaut. Most. iii. 1. 24), whai 
are you mying to youradf? Nothing, I assure you, 

50 lam is an adverb of time, and often differs from nunc just as 
e9 tempdrd differs from hoc tempdrS. It commonly denotes some- 
thing extreme in point of time : as, 

a. Already (sooner than might have been e3q>ected) : as, 
Hermae tul pentSlXclf iam nunc m6 delectant (Cic, ad Att. i. 
8. 2), your Mercuries of PerUdic marble already now charm 
ms {J>efore I have seen thenC), 
Haec iam tum cum S.dSrS.s offendSre Siils ftnlmum intellSgSbam 
{Cic, ad Att. 1. 11.1), this, already when you were with us, I 
perceived aniwyed him, 

h. At last (later than might have been expected) : as, 
PosttQo ut rSdeat iam in uiam {Ter. And. i, 2. 19), I expect him 

to return at last into the right path, (He has gone astray long 

enough,) 

c. Presently: as, 

D6 quibus iam dicendl l^tts ^rlt (Cw?. Brut. 25.96), of which I 
shaU presently have an opportunity of speaking, 

d. Then again, lastly (to denote a transition from one subject 
to another) : as, 

Iam quantum dicendl grS.uIt9,t3 u&leat, uos saepS cognostis 
{Cic, p. leg. Man. 14. 42), then again how impressive he is as 
a speaker, you yourselves have often witnessed, 

e. Iam iamquS, of what is expected every moment : as, 
Quanquam ipsg iam iamque ftdSro {Cic. ad Att. xiv. 22. 1), and 

yet I myself shall be with you forthwith, 

.51 It&t so differs from sic so as the logical i- or eo- this from the 
demonstrative ho- this, 

• See § 1445 c, f See p. 397, note. 

X The oldest form of the neuter pronoun id. Compare the Gothic 
neuter thata, whence our that. 
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a. So (so exceedingly), pointing to a coming tit that : as, 
Incltisiim in curi& sSn&tum h&buSront lt& multos diSs Ht in> 
tSriSrint nonnulll f&m6 {Cic. ad Att. yi. 2. 8), they kept the 
senoOe shiU up in their house so many days that some died of 
hunger. 

h. So {so litdey or with a restrictive sense)^ with the same con- 
struction: as, 

It& triumph&nint, tit illS pulsus stLpSr&tusquS regnSfet {Cic, 
p. leg. Man. 3. 8), they triumphed, it is true, yet so that the 
other, rotUed and overpowered though he tpos, was still a sove- 
reign, 

c. So, referring to the preceding sentence : as, 

It& sunt omni& d6blllt&t& {Cic. ad Fam. ii. 5), to such an extent 

is every thing exhausted, 
Ita est {Ter, E. i. 2. 44), yes, it is so. 

d. So, corresponding to a preceding or following as (tit &c.) : 
as, 

Yt quisque opttLmS graecS scit, Ita est nequissiimiis {Cic, de 

Or. II. 66. 265), as each man is better acquainted with Greek, 
90 is he a greater rogue, 

e. So*, in expressing a prayer : as, 

Its m6 Di Sment, nonnihil tXmeo {Ter. E. iv. 1,1), so may the 
gods love me, 1 am som/ewhat frightened, 

f Ut . . . Xt& although , , ,yet : as, 

Yt a proeliis quistem hS,bugraut, lt& non noctS, non die un- 
quam cess5u6rant &b 5p6r6 {Liv, xxi. 11), although they had 
had rest from fighting, yet they had never ceased either by day 
or by night from working. 

g. It&t . , ,slonthe one condition . . . that : as, 

Pacls Ita S,Ilqu& spSs est, si uos ut uicti audietls {Liv. xxi. 13), 
of peace there is not the slightesi hope, except on the condition 
tliat you listen to the terms offered as m>en who are conquered, 

* Sic is used in the same way : sic te diua patens cypri , , , regat. 
Hot. Od. i. 3. 1. 

t So also sic is used in Horace (Ep. i. 7. ^9) : sic ignouisse putnio 
Me tibi, si cenas mecum. Indeed sic is only si with the demonstrative 
suffix added. Compare the use oi so in English for if: ' So you dine with 
me, I'll forgive you.' 
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k. Tills, referring to an accusative and infinitive following* : as, 
Its. constXtuI, fortXtSr esse Sgendum {Cic. p. Clu. 19. 61), this I 
resolved upon, that I must act with firmness. 

i. So {so very), with the words by which the degree is to be 
measured, not expressed (especially after negatives) : as, 

Simtll&crS. praeclar&, sed n5n Xta antlqu& {Cic, ii. Verr. iv. 49. 
109), fibres of great reptUe, hut not so very old, 

[52 Kam, while it commonly signifies /or, has two other meanings 
which deserve attention : 

a. Thus, for example (introducing a particular instance after a 
general proposition)t. h. It often assigns a reason why a parti- 
oolar name or fact which might have been expected is not included 
in a series or argument just preceding. Thus, 

h, Kam quod nSgas tS di&blt9»r8 quin magna In offensS. sim &pud 
pompSium hoc tempdrS, non ulde5 caussam c&r ItS. sit {Cic, 
ad Att. IX. 2. 2), / purposely pass over your statement that 
you have no doubt of my having given great offence to Pompey, 
for this simple reason^ that I do not see any reason why it 
shovld he 90, 
Nam maeciam, non quae iudlcS.ret, set quae reic^r^tiir essS 
uSluistl {Cic, p. Plane. 16.38), I omit the Moecian tribe, for 
in presenting that tribe yoic intended it to he, not one of those 
to famish ajwry, hut the one to he challenged by your oppo- 
nents, 

153 Quldem:|: gives emphasis to the word or words before it, and 
its meanings deserve great attention. They are — 
a. At least: as, 
lit mihi quldem uldStiir {Cic, de Fin. r. 7. 23), so it seems to me 

at least. 
MeSi quldem sententifi p9.cl sempSr est constUendum {Cic, de 
Off. 1. 11. 35), in my opinion at least {whatever others may 
think) peace ought ever to he the object of our counsels, 

6, Ks . . . quXdem§ not even : as, 

* Sic is used in the same way. 

t See Caes, B. G. iii. 28 ; Plant. Trin. i. 2.46. 

{ The same in meaning and perhaps in form as the Greek yt. See 
* Alphabet,' p. 141. 

§ See §§ 1405, 1412, 1415. 

M m2 
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Id nS fSrae quidem fi&ciunt {Cic. de Fin. 1. 10. 34), ihU even the 

wUd-beatt does not do. 
Ke id quidem est explOr&tum {Cic, ad Att. x. 8)^ even that is 

not certain. 

c. £t quidem and indeed, naif : as. 

Me cum g&blniO sententiam dicSre, et quidem illom rdgarl 
priiis {Cic. ad Att. x. 8), that I should give my opinion in 
the same room with Oahinius, and indeed he he asked his first/ 

d. Et quidem, and qui-quldem (in replies)^ assenting to what 
is said, and at the same time ironically adding what renders the 
assent useless : as, 

Torquem dstraxit hostl. — Et quidem s6 texit nS intSriret. — ^At 
magnum p^rlciilum &dilt. — In 5ctUis quidem exercltus((7tc. 
de Fin. i. 10. 35), he tore the cdlar frwn his enemy* s neck, — 
Yes, and {excuse my adding) covered himsdf with his shield, 
that he might not he kUled. — Btit stiR he incwrred great danger. 
— Certairdyy in the eyes of the army. 

At Srat mScimi sSn&tils — et quidem uestS mut&t&. At tota 
It&li& conuSnSrat — quoi quidem uastlt&tis mStiis infers- 
b&ttLr {fiic. p. Piano. 35. 87), hU the senate, you say, were 
with me. They were, and (you have forgotten to add) dressed 
in nuniming. BtU all the inhabitants of Italy had assemhUd 
to support tne. They had, and {by way of encouragement I 
suppose) were daily threatened with the devastation of their 
property. 

e. Qui-quldem which hy the way : as, 

Qu5 quidem in bello uirttis Gnltuit Sgrggift -m* c&t5nis pro&ul 
tul {Cic, pro Mur. 14. 32), in which war hy the way, the 
valour and abilities of your great-grandfather M, Goto shows 
conspicuotis. 

Dq triumpho tibi assentior, quern quidem t5tum f&cUe abiSc^ro 
{Cic. ad Att. ix. 7. 5), about the triumph I agree with you, 
and hy the way I shall readily at once abandon all idea 
of it. 

f. It is true, certainly (a concession commonly followed by s§d) : 
as, 

F^Is &mIcS tu'^ quidem, sed mihi uldSrits filiud tu h5nestum 

* See § 1080. 
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iudXcSre atque Sgo existiimem {Cic, ad Att. viii. 2. 2), you 
act like a friend I grant^ Imt stiU yov, seem to me to hold a 
different opinion of what is right and proper from that which 
I entertain, 
Ignosco ^uldem^ tibi, sed ttl qu5quS mihi uSlim ignoscS^s 
{Cic, ad Q. F. in. 1. 3.7), I forgive you certainly^ but I must 
beg you too to forgive me. 

g. Similarly in a transition from one subject to another, the 
last clause of the preceding matter has a quidem, while the new 
matter is introduced with an autem. Thus, 

Ac d6 primo quidem offlcl fontS diximus. Ds trlbtls autem 
rSUquis l3.tissiim6 pS,tet e& rS.tio quS, s5ciStas h^mlnum 
contlnettLr (Cic, de Off. i. 6. 19 et seq.), and we have now 
said enough of the ifirst source of dvJty, Of the three which 
remain^ the most extensive in its operationsj" is the principle 
by which society is field together, 

54 Qu8d (in origin only the neuter of the relative, signifying this 
or that) is translated by the words that, because, &c. In the older 
constructions it is generally preceded by some part of a logical 
pronoun. The difference in use between qu5d and tit in the sense 
of that, lies chiefly in this, that qudd commonly precedes a state- 
ment of facts past or present in the indicative, tit commonly in- 
troduces purposes or results expressed in the subjunctive. The 
uses of qudd belong for the most part to the following heads : 

a. That, the fact that, after a logical pronoun (see § § 301 &c,, 
1112 &c.) : as, 

Eo ipsd quod nScesse Srat solul, f&cultas soluendi impSdiSb&tiLr 
(Liv, VI. 34), by the very fact that it was necessary payment 
should be vnade, the means of making that payment were ob- 
structed, 

Hdrum fortisslml sunt belgae, proptSreS. qu5d 9, culttl pr5uin- 
ciae longisslme absunt {Caes, B. G. i. 1), of these the bravest 
are the Bdgce, for the reason that they are furthest removed 
from the civilisation of the province, 

Praeterquam qu5d admissi audltlquS sunt, e& quSqud u&n& 

* i. e. ego quidem, and perhaps pronounced ekem or eke» 
t Literally ^ extends most widely.' 
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l6g&tio fuit {Liv. XXI. 10), beyond the fad that they wen 
admitted and heard^ this emhasey also was tpithout effect. 

b. As quid why is used for propter quld^ so quM is commonly 
used for propter qudd, that is because. Thus, 

Orilti&s &glmu8 dticibus uestris, quSd Sci^is mSgis quam auribus 

credldSrunt {Liv. vi. 26), we thank your generals for thai 

they gave credit to their eyes rather than to their ears. 
In uiam quod t6 dSs* hoc tempSH$, nihil est {CHc, ad Fam. xiy. 

12), there is no reason why you should expose yourself to tra- 

veUing at this season. 
Laudat SMc&num quod fuSritf abstitnens {Cic. de Off. ii. 22. 

76), he praises AfricaaMufor having been temperate, 

e. In that, where quum or the relative itself might haye been 
used (see § 1455 h.) : as, 

B8n6 f&cTtis quSd ftbOmln&mXnl {Liv. n. 18), you do wdl in 

reding it as something impious, 
FecistI mihi pergrfttum quod sSr&piQnis Ubrum ad mS misisti 

{Cic. ad Att. ii. 4. 1), you have done what is mjost agreeable 

to m£y in sending m/e Serapion^s booh, 

d, Qu5d often introduces a clause which serves as the nomina- 
tive or accusative to the main verb, or stands in apposition to a 
noun. Thus, 

AccSdit quod mIrlfXce ingSnils excellentibus delectattir {dc. ad 

Fam. VI. 6. 8), there is added thefact^ that he is woTtderfuUy 

charmed with m^en of extraordiruiry genius. 
Mitto qu5d omnis meas tempestates siibiSns {Cic. ad Fam. xv. 

4. 12), I pass over your having encounteredy as you say, aU 

the storms to which 1 have been exposed. 
Me tin& cons5lS.ti5 sustentat, quod t^Hbi nullum S. mS piSt&tls 

offlcium defuit {Cic. p. Mil. 36. 100), /or myself but <me con- 

solation supports me, I mean ike fact ^ that no duty demanded 

of me by affection has been wanting to you. 

e. Qu5d often introduces a sentence, which is to be the subject 
of remark, when the English may be expressed by ufith regard to 
the fact thaty or ipore simply. Observe too that a, if the sentence 
so introduced be a present or past fact, the indicative is required ; 
5. if it be a future possibility, the subjunctive : as, 

* See § 1189. f See f 1205. 
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a. Quod scribis tS 81 uSliin ad mS uenturam, ^g6 u6r5 te istic 
ess6 u81o {Cic, ad Fam. xiv. 3. 5), <w ^o 2/our offer to come to 
me if I wish it, I do not wish it (my dear Terentia); on the 
contrary, I vrish you to remain where you are. 

Quod mS ugtas quidquam suspIcSkrl . . ., gSram tibi morem {Cie. 
ad Att. III. 20. 3), youforhid me to harbour any suspicion — 
/ unU oblige you, 

QuM ad crimlna attlnet, quibus moti bellum indixistis, uel 
BltSri eS> tutum censSmtLs {Idv. yi. 26), as regards the 
charges which induced you to declare war, we think it safe 
for tos even to confess them. , t 

b. Turn quod tS postSrius purges, hulus non f&ciam {Ter. Ad. 

II. 1. 8), then as to your trying afterwards to clear yourself, 
as you perhaps vnll, I shall not value it at this. 
Nam qu6d de argento sp6rem, aut posse p6stulem me f^llere, 
Nihil est {Ter. Haut. ly. 2. 4), /or as to my entertaining any 
hope about the money, or expecting to be able to take them in, 
thaVs at an end, 

f, Non qu5d not because^ not that (or more commonly non quo*), 
with a subjunctive, is used to deny a reason, or to guard against 
an inference (see § 1208) : as, 

Nullo m5do prorstis assentior, non quod difficile sit mentem 
S,b 5ciilis s6u5carS ; sed quo mS,gis sSudco, eo miniis id 
quod tti uis possum mentg comprehend6r6 {Cic, N. D. iii. 
8. 21), I by no means give an unqualified assent, not tliat I 
find it difficult to abstract my thoughts from what I see with 
my eyes, but because the more I do this, the less able am I to 
grasp with my mind the idea you wish me to grasp, 

g, Qu5d, like quum (see § 1455 g\ is used to denote duration 
of time : as, 

I^ diu est quod u^ntri uictum non datis {Plaut, Am. 1. 1. 146), 
it is now a long time since you gave my belly any food, 

h. Quid qu6d often introduces a new and striking fact when 
the literal translation would perhaps be : what would you say to 
the fact that ? but the idea may often be more simply ex- 
pressed by nay. Thus, 

* Not only is non quo more common, but the examples with non 
quod seem apt to have a following d, as difficile here, and doleant % 1208, 
ex. 3 ; and so are open to suspicion. 
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Quid quod sSn&tiU eos uSluit praeessS ptGoinciis, qui non prae- 
fuissent t {Cic, ad Att. vi. 6. 3) nay the senate decreed thai 
those should preside over the provinces, who had not already 
done so, 

i. QuSd followed by a conjunction^ as 81, nisi, tLtlnam, tibi, 
Arc. is often used to connect a new sentence with what precedes; 
in which case it often admits such a translation as buit, whereas, 
and. Thus, 

Quod si ttl u&lSres, iam mihi quaedam explSrftta essent (fiic, 
ad Att. VII. 2. 6), whereas if you had been in health, some 
points would have been deared up for me before this. 

1455 Of quom, quum, or cum*, the chief uses are as follow : — 

a. To denote time, with the past-imperfect subjunctive, whUe, 
i. e. at some point of time in a long period. Thus, 

Ad hannlb&lem, quum ad l&cum fiuemi esset, quinquS nOblles 
iiiuSnes ab T&rent5 uSnerunt {Liv, xxiv. 13), there came to 
Hannihal, while he uhis near the lake of Avemus, five young 
men of high family from Tarentttm, « 

b. Time with the past-perfect subjunctive, afierf, when : as, 
Cum hostis fudisset, moenia ipsa oppugnSlre est adgresstis (Liv, 

VIII. 16), after routing the enemy, he advanced to storm the 
fortifications themsdves, 

c. In indefinite expressions t, quum, when preceded by a verb 
signifying existence, is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

£ri[t illud pr5fect5 tempus quum grSiuisstimi h^mlnis fidem 
desld6r6s (Cic, p. Mil. 26. 69), there assuredly will coone the 
time when you will fed the loss of so high-principled a man, 

d. When a time is precisely defined, as for instance by the two 
particles turn quum, the iudicative is used even with the past 
tenses, both perfect and imperfect : as, 

Tum quum in ^siS. res magnas permulti SmlsSrant, sclmus 
romae fidem concIdissS (Cic, p. leg. Man. 7.19), at the time 

* In form an old accusative of the relative. Compare the English 
when, the old accusative of who, as then is of the. 

t Yet after postquam, ubi, and ut, in a sense nearly the same, the 
indicative aorist is used. 

4: See§ 1189. 
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when very many lost vast properties in Asia, we know that at 
Rome credit was knocked down. 
Quid quum d&bSis his lltSras, ndn e5s ad m6 uenturSs arbltra.- 
bar6 ? {Cic. ad Fam. in. 7. 3) wdl^ and when you were hand- 
ing the letter to them, did you think that they wotdd not come 
to mef 

e. When, used with the perfect and the other tenses in a man- 
ner not included under the heads a, b^ c, and requiring commonly 
the indicative : as, 

Quum se intSr Squltum turm3s insinu9.u6runt*y BX essSdis ds- 
sHiunt (Caes, B. G. iv. 33), their habit is, when they have 
worked their way amon^ the sqiuidrons of cavalry, to leap 
down from thdr chariots, 

Quum cae8S.r in galliam uSnit, altSrius factionis princIpSs Srant 
aedui, altSrius sSqu&nl {Caes, B. G. yi. 12), when Cossar 
fi/rst came into QaJXia, the Mdui were at the head of one party ^ 
the Seqiuxni of the other, 

Longum illud tempus^ quum non Sro, m&gis m9 mSuet quam 
hoc exXguom {Cic. ad Att. xn. 18. 1), that long period, when 
1 shall no more exist, has more influence with me than the 
present short span, ' 

Cum inde 6.beot, iam tum inc6perat Turba int6r eos (Ter. E. iv, 
4. 58), when I came away, there had already commenced a row 
between them. 

Iam ^ddicta atque abdiicta erat, quom ad p6rtum uenio {Plata, 
Merc. III. 4. 31), she had already been knocked down {by the 
aitctioneer) and carried off, when I got to the harbour, 

f. When, where the time or circumstances are first defined, and 
then follows quum with an indicative verb, which is in substance 
the main verb of the sentence : as, 

LSgSbam tuas littSras, quum mihi Spistdla afferttLr S leptS,, 
circumuall&tum essS pompSium {Cic. ad Att. ix. 12. 1), / 
was in the act of reading your letter, when behold despatches 

* This reading, not insinuauerint, 1b justified by the Mss» and required 
by the idiom of the language. It is one of many such passages corrupted 
by editors. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. v. 15 ; and above § 1159. 

t A present with the power of an aorist seems to have been the idiom 
of the language in phrases of this kind. Compare in this same play r#- 
spioio (ii. 3. 50), aduenio (ii. 3. 53), perit (in. 3. 16). See also § 458. 
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are brought me from Lepta, gtating that Pompey was com- 
jjletdy blockaded. 
Gommddum ad t6 dSdSram littSras, cum ad m5 di5n;^8iu8 fuit 
{Cic. ad Att. x. 16. 1), Ihadordy that moment sent off a letter 
to yoUy when Dionysius made his appearance here*. 

g. It is used to express a long period down to the present in- 
dusive : as, 

Hinc domum lam miiltos annos 6st quom possideo 6t colo 

(PlaiU. Aul. prol. 3), this house I have occupied and taken 

care of these many years. 
Multi auni sunt cum ille In aer6 meo est (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 

14. 1), it is now many years that that man has been in my 

debt. 
Quia s^ptem menses siint, quom in hasce aedls pedem Nemo 

Intro tetulit (P^t^.Most. ii. 2.39), because for the last seven 

mmUhs not a soul has set foot in this house. 

h. With two indicative verbs in the same tense, it expresses 
identity of action as well as identity of time (when the best trans- 
lation is by the preposition in) : as, 

Quae quum t&ces, nulla essS concSdXs {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 19. 54), 
in the very fact that you say nothing cd^otU these matters, you 
acknowledge that they amourU to nothing, 
Praeclax6 f&cis quum pufirum dlllgls {Cic. de Fin. in. 2. 9), you 

act a most noUe part in thtis loving the child. 
L5co ills motiis est cum est ex urbS dgpulsiis {Cic. in Cat. ii. 
1.1), in driving him out of Home, we dislodged him from his 
{military) position, 

i. When used as an equivalent for qu5d, it has an indicative : 
as, 

Gr9.tiilor tibi quum tantum uSISs &piid eum {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 

14. 3), / congratulate you on your having such influence with 

him. 

j, Quum, since^ ew, althoughy used to denote a reasonf for or 
against y requires the subjunctive. Thus, 

* Literally ' at my house.' See § 1161. 

t The text of Cicero, particularly in the sixth and following books of 
the miscellaneous letters, has often quum or quando where the best Mss. 
have the more correct reading quoniam^ viz. where a reason is given and 
an indicative mood follows. See Wander's Y. L. ex codice Erfurtensi, 
praet p. 97 &c. See also § 1229. 
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Qui com tlnSl dSmS iam c&pl non possint, In &lias ddm5s exeunt 
{Cic. de Off. 1. 17. 54), and as at last they cannot aU he con- 
tained in one house, they move off into other houses. 

DruentiS. quum &quae uim uehat ingentem, non tS,men nSuium 
pS,tiens est {Liv, xxi. 31), the Durance, although ii carries 
with it a tremendous volume of water, still is not able to float 
shij)s. 

1r, Quum followed by turn* unites two clauses, the first of 
which deals with what is general, or common, or old, while the 
latter opposes to it that which is special, or strange, or new. 
Hence the turn is often accompanied by emphatic adverbs, such 
as maxilme, imprimis, uSr5, kc. In this construction sometimes 
thie subjunctive mood, more commonly the indicative, follows 
qunm. Not unfrequently the quum is used without any verb of 
its own; Thus, 

Quum pluriimas comm5dIt&tSs &mlclti& contlneat, tum ill& 
praestat omnlbtis {Cic. de Am. 7. 23), among the very many 
advarUages which friendship possesses, the vnost important of 
all is this, 

Quum ipsam cognltionem iurte augiirll consSquI ctLpio, tum 
mercille tuis sttLdiis ergS. mS dslect^r {Cic. ad Fam. iii. 
9. 3), at the sam£ tim£ that lam eager to acquire a knowledge 
of the augural law for its own sake, I am upon my word 
charmed with your zeal in my favour, 

Quos Sgo sSnatores uldl, qui 9,cerriime cum c6tSr&, tum hoc 
Iter pompSi ulttipSrarent {Cic. ad Att. vii. 5. 4), what sena- 
tors have I seen most fiercely attacking every thing that had 
been done, hut above all this march of Pompey's ! 

156 YSro always gives great emphasis to the word before it. Its 
chief uses are as follows : — 

a. Added to Snim indeed^ giving it greater power : as, 
£nimu6ro daue nil locist segnitiae nee soc6rdiae {Ter. And. i. 

3. 1), indeed, indeed, friend Davus, there is no room now for 
doth or stupidity. 

b. In answering questionst emphatically, in which case it com- 
monly follows either the verb or a personal pronoun which stands 
first in a sentence. Thus, 

♦ See § 1231. t See §§ S78, 586, 1079, U27. 
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Eg5 n9to &pfiliam pHft>9 {Oic, ad Att. x. 7.1), yesj myfriendy 
ycu art right ; I do approve cfAptdia (oi thi jdacefor tfou 
to go <o). 

c. It is partieoltflj used after the pronoun i- or eo-, as also 
after the partidee of time, turn, iiln, iit, to introduce the end of a 
olimax, ike% hegond aU mittaiey then with a vengeance : as. 

Hoc sSnfttuI ctLram iniedt n6 turn u6r5 sustlnSiI 86dXti5 non 
posset {Idv. y. 7), thit/Sled the eenaU with edamn lest their 
last hope ehotdd now ie deetroyedf and the oeditian ehotdd be 
indeed past resistanee* 

Yt uSrS* niLmidSs insSquentOs &quam ingresal sont, turn rigOre 
omnibus corpSri {Liv, xxi. 54), hul the moment that^ in pur- 
sitit of the UwmidianSy theg entered the water^ ihe»\ beyond all 
mistake the bodies ofaUthe men became pMmbed with odd. 

Id uCro Ita accendit &nXmOs ut p8r omnS f&s atquS nSfigis sScft- 
tOrl uindloem llbert&tis uldOrent&r (Liv. Yi. 14), this indeed 
completed their indignation, enraging them to such a degree 
that theg seemed ready to foUow the assertor of their liberties 
even to the violation of every divine and human law. 

tf . As a connecting particle it may be translated by btU^ yet 
some words should always be inserted to express the importance 
of the matter added: as, 

Oertior &ctii8 est tris iam copifirum partis heluStioB transduz- 
issS, quartam u6rO partem cltr& flumen H9lquam ess6 {Goes, 
B. G. I. 12), he received information that the Hdvetii had 
conveyed over three parts of their forces^ hut that the fourth 
part fortunately was stUl on his side of the river. 

1457 Ytt is translated by that or to, as, how, when, <S?c. Its con- 
structions are as follows : 

a. That, to, to express an object (always with an imfperfect sub- 
junctive)]:: as, 

* Observe that the full translation of uero after ut or ubi is not given 
until the apodosis as it is called of the sentence. To understand the force 
of uero in this passage, it should be known that the Roman troops had 
come out of their camp without sufficient clothing, without breakfast, in 
a winter-day amid snow and wind- 

t Vt is in origin only another form of quo<i^ The difference in fbrm 
is explained by the several changes which havt oeeurred in illud and ilhtt^ 
in quoifis and cuius, in cubi and ubu 

t Sod 1 1179. 
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Ab &rfttro abduxSnint einomn&tum, ut dict&ttfr esset (Cic. de 
Fin. II. 4. 12), they took Cincinnattu from the plowjih, that he 
might he dictator. 

8M (tLt &d e& quae oonianctidr& rebus tuis sunt rfiuort&r) {Cic^ 
ad Fam. i. 8. 5), hU {to return to what is more doady eon- 
meted with yowr afaira*). 

Yt te omnes di deaeque pdrduint {Ter. Haut. iv. 6, 6), oh that 
all the goda andgoddeaaea would deatroy thee ! 

Hos l&bdres timeo ut sustlnefts {fiic, ad Fam. xiy. 2. 3), iheae 
laboura I am afraid you ufill not auj)port, 

b. That, ao that, tOyaoaato, to express a result (always with a 
8abjuiiotiYe)t : as, 

Sol eoficlt tit omni& flSreant (Cie. N. D. u. 15. 41), the aun 

eauaea every thing to Uoaaoaa. 
SleSQiam It& uexftuit ilt e& restltui In antloum stfttum null(> 

mtfdO possit (6^. x. Yerr. 4. 12), he haa haraaaed Sicily to 

euch a degree that it cannot by emy fMana he reatored to ita 

former condition^ 

c. That, in the sense of granting that, even allowing that, dL- 
thxmghX, in which case it commoulj begins the sentence (still with 
a subjunctive) : as, 

8M tit fuSris dignior, non oompStltdr in culpast {Cic. p. Plane. 

4. 10), hvi even allowing you were the more worthy of the two, 

it ia not your competitor who ia in fault, 
YSrum tit hoc non sit, praeclarum spect&ciilum mihi pr5p0n9 

{Cic, ad Att. ii. 15. 2), hut even aujppoaing thia ia not ao, I 

promiae myadf a glorioia eight. 

d. That, to think that, the idea of / in elliptical phrases of 

indignation or ridicule§ : as, 

P&t$r iit SbessS fllliO debeat ! (Oic, p. Plane. 13. 31)» the idea of 
a father being bound to damage hia aon / 

e. In explanation of some preceding word, namdy (still with a 
subjunctive): as, 

Qu5d ipsi diebus uiginti aegerrlmS conf^cSrant, ut flOmen 
translrent, ille unO die f^rat (fiaea, B. G. i. 13), what they 
themadvea had completed with the greateat difficulty in twenty 

* See § 1227 ^. t Bee |§ 1182, 1187. 

I See § 1227 b. § See § 1227 e. 
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day9^ namdy the pcMoge of the river^ the other had dojie in a 

tingUdatf, 
/. How (with an indicatiye in direct, a subjunctive commonly 
in indirect sentences) : as, 

Vt u&lest (Plata, Most iiL2.2S)howdoyoudof 

Audisti ut me circumstSt^rint {Cic. ad Att i. 16. 4), yot» heard 

how they planted thenudves round me. 

g, Asy to express similaritj, often with Sic or It& so to corre- 
spond with it. An indicatiye is required in this and all the fol- 
lowing constructions. Thus, 

It& est, ut scilbls* {Cie, ad Att yil 8. 1), it is as you say. 
IpsS rex, sic ut sompno exdtiis 8rat, semlnadus ftLgit {Liv. 

xxiY. 40), the king himsdfyjiut as he was when roused from 

sleepy with but half his dothes on, runs off, 
H5mo iit Srat f&riOsus respondit (Cie, p. Rose. Am. 12. 33), the 

feUow with his usttal madness replied, 
lUi, iit est hdmlnum gSnus suspIciSsum, hoc arbltranttir (Cic, 

in Caecil. 9. 28), those (Sicilians), with that readiness to sits- 

pect which characterises their nation, hold this opinion, 

h Asy to judge from what . Thus, 

Yt st&m rem uideo, stiust obsatur&bere (Ter, Haut. iv. 8. 29), 

to judge from what I see of that business of yours^ you wiU 

have yourfU of it, 

i. As was to be expected , Thus, 

Yt &b Ir&to uict5r6 (Liv, xxi. 12), as might be expected from an 
angry conqueror. 

j. As, so far as isposnble, making allowance for (in ellip- 
tical phrases, no verb following the conjunctiou!]!). Thus, 

Multum ut tempdrlbiis iUis u&luit dlcendo (Cic. Brut. 7. 27), 
he had great power in oratory, making allowance for those 
times. 
Kon nihil iit in tantis m&lls est pr5fectum (Cic, ad Fam. xii. 

* Literally * write,' the extract being from a letter in answer to one 
from Atticus. 

t See § 288, note. 

:|: Some such phrase as /leri potest understood. This construction 
must be carefully distinguished from another elliptical use of u/ with Jieri 
tolet understood, ' as naturally happens.* See Heindorf ad Ilor, Sat. i. 
6.80. 
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2. 2), some progreu has been made, contidenn^jf the very bad 
state of affairs, 

h. To express contrftst, rather than siinilaritj, when the tit and 
lift may be translated by though^ yet. Thus, 

y t Ideas prdoul mur5 s&tis aeclis i&gendis olneis fait, Xta haad- 
qiUlqaam prosp&rS, postquam &d effcctum tfpdris uentomst, 
coeptis saccSdSbat {Liv. zzi. 7), although the ground at a 
distance from the wall was suffUieTUly level for bringing up 
the vinecBf yet when they came to the actual employment of 
them, no success wliatever aUended their efforts, 

I, As applied to time, tit commonly signifies immediate succes- 
aion, the instant that, and is most freqaently followed by the aoiist 
of the indicative : as, 

Fiig& s&telUtam, at i&centem uldSrS rSgem, fiactast (Liv, xziy. 
7), a flight among the guards took place the mxmvent they saw 
the king lying on the ground, 

m. It is also ased to denote the point from which a period <^ 
time commences, but with the same notion of immediate succes- 
sion, /fom the very moment that : as, 

Yt c&tlllna Grapit ex urb^, semper uXgU&uI {Cic, in Cat. iii. 
1. 3), from the very moment that Catiline sallied from Rome^ 
I have ever been on the watch, 

Yt &b urbS discessi, nullum ftdhuc intermlSI diem, quin SU- 
quXd ad te littSr&rum d&r^n {Cic, ad Att. yii. 15), from the 
time of my leaving the city, I have never yet allowed a single 
day to pass, without sending you something in the way of a 
letter. 

Yt primum fbrum att!gl, spects,ul sempSr ut tibi possem quam 
maxtlme ess8 coniunctlis {Cic, ad Fam. y. 8. 3), from my 
first setting foot in the forum to the present hour I have ever 
made it an object to be as closely as possible united vnth you,* 

68 ORDER OF WORDS. 

In the simplest form of sentence, viz. one which denotes an 
action, the common order is the nominatiye, the accusative, the 

* Other examples are : ut temel emiffrauitnut (Plant, Most. n. 2. 89), 
umorem ut duxit {Ter. Hec. ▼. 1.25), ut uenit (Hor. Sat ii. 2.128), ut 
tetigi {Ov, Trist. in. 8. 27). 

HH2 
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yerb ; t. e, first the quarter whence the action proceeds, then the 
direction of that action, lastly the action itself. Any words be- 
longing to the nominative and accusative commonly follow them, 
while those belonging to the verb commonly precede it. The lat- 
ter consist of adverbs or adverbial phrases which express the time, 
manner, means, and generally the attending circumstances. 

1459 But as the grammatical connection between Latin words is 
expressed in the terminations of those words, a greater freedom 
of position is admissible than would be practicable without am- 
biguity in English. Hence the words of a Latin sentence are 
commonly placed with a view to marking their relative import- 
ance and emphasis,* and on this principle must the arrangement 
of the Latin sentence be studied. 

1400 The most conspicuous place in a sentence or clause of a sen- 
tence is the first. Hence this place is allotted to an emphatic 
word. Thus, Csesar's Gallic war properly begins with the word 
OaUicL Again, in the seventh chapter there occurs a sentence 
beginning with Caesaryf because the preceding paragraph spoke 
only of what the other party, the Helvetii, were doing. Hence a 
sentence thus beginning with the nominative of a proper name 
should have some such words as on the other hand, meanwhile^ &c. 
inserted after the nominative, to give it a sufficient prominence in 
English. 

1461 A still greater emphasis is given to other wordst when placed 
at the commencement of a sentence, because the very inversion of 
the ordinary order draws the greater attention to them : as, 

Susceptum§ cum s&guntlnis helium, h&bendum cum r5m&nl8 
est {Liv, XXI. 10), we began the VHxr with Bagwnlum^ we mtut 
conduct it against Rome, 

* Emphasis always implies an opposition to some other word ex- 
pressed or understood ; and the student would do well in each case to ask 
nimself what the opposed word or notion is. 

f See also the sentences beginning with Dumnorut^ c 9 ; HelueiUj 
ell; Caesar^ c. 18 ; or Liv. xxi. c. 3, Hanno ; c. 5, Hannibal! c 7, ffan' 
nibal; c 11^ Saffuntini. 

X See the examples in interrogative sentences, § 1417. See also the 
position of the verb in cases of concession, §§ 1156, 1227 6, and in hypo- 
thetical conditions, § 1219 ; also § 1436 6, third example. 

§ Still susoeptum in the Latin is only a participle ; but the English 
tmnslation would lose its force if the sentence began with ' the war.* 
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k62 The word est*, commonly the most unimportant word in a sen- 
tence, acquires a strong accent when placed first in a sentence or 
clause (see § 1080, 1st example ; § 997, 3d example) ; but est and 
8rat are also found in the first place when a formal narrative or 
description commencesf : as, 

Erant In eS. Iggi5u8 fortisslmi ulrl centiiriones qui &c, {Goes. 
B. G. V. 44), now there happened to he in that legion two very 
brave officers, with the rank of centurionSf who <&€,X 
Est in sScessti long5 IdctLs <S?c. ( Virg. A. i. 163), there is in a 
deep recess a place dtc, 

i63 Relatives, interrogatives, and conjunctions naturally occupy the 
first place in their several clauses. If they give up this place to 
another word, the strangenes8§ of the transposition gives unusual 
emphasis to the word thus occupying the first place : as, 

Nos ttia progenies, caeli quibus ^nuis lircem {Virg, A. i. 
25411), we, thine own progeny, to whom thou promisest the 
height of heaven. 
Adeon rem rgdissS, p&trem tit extlmescam (Ter. Ph. 1. 3. 1), to 
think that matters should be come to this^ that a fiither shotdd 
he the object of my dread I 
Posth^ SI quidquam, nil precor {Ter, Ph. 1. 2. 92), if aught 

occur hereafter, 1 offer no prayer {for him). 
Ego illlus ferrS possum magnified uerba, Yerbft dum sunt {Ter. 
E. IV. 6. 3), / can bear that fellow's grand wordsy so Umg at 
they are mere words. 

* Thus in Greek, coti, generally an enclitic, has an accent when ii 
commences a sentence. 

f The monosyllabic verbs datf/Uy t7,seem at times to occupy the first 
place when not emphatic. Possibly their very brevity is a reason foi 
giving them this advantage, lest they be wholly overlooked. See a parallel. 
case m § 1460, note §. 

t See also i. 6, Erant; iii. 12, Erant &c. ; v. 6, Erat; v. 25, Era 
&c.; VI. 38, Erat, See dso Virg. A, ii. 21. 

§ This doctrine of emphasis growing out of a strange position is weL 
exemplified in the heroic verse. The most natural place for a sentence 
to begin is at the beginning of a verse. But there occur passages where 
a sentence begins in the sixth foot ; and in such cases the isolated word 
is always specially emphatic in good writers. See Bentley ad Lucan, i. 
231, and Journal of Education, iv. 356. Perhaps too, when a sentence 
terminates with a word in the first foot of a line, that equally isolates 
word should be one of importance. 

II Compare also v. 1, TroiaS qui &c; 392, Tpridm qui &e,; and in 
658, ingSns cui &c. 
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1464 It should be recollected that there are manj actual pauses in 
a sentence where the printer inserts not even a comma. The 
word which follows such a pause must, for the purposes of em- 
phasis, be considered a commencing word*. 

1465 It must be recollected too that manj little words, as lit, 81, 9t, 
nfe, sM, n6, nGnf, &n, quamt, and the prepositions, are at times 
proclitics§, that is, pronounced with the word which follows them, 
so that thej must not be deemed to be first words to the exclusion 
of the following word. 

1466 The last place in a sentence is often an emphatic one : as. 
Qui hSnos post condltam banc urbem h&bltust tSg&to antS m6 

n6mlnl {Cic, Phil. ii. 6. 13), an hmour whieh since ihefwrn- 

datum of this city was never paid to anj one wearing a toga 

"before me, 
AlitLd ItSr hSbSbant nullum (Goes. B. G. i. 7)^ other road iheg 

had none. 
Apiid heluetios longe ditissXmus fiiit orgtftSrisE {Caes. B. G. i. 

2), among the Hdvetii hgfar the richest man was Orgetorix, 
Kam ex his pra6diis tal6nta argenti bina C^pi6bat statim {Ter. 

Ph. Y. 3. 6), for from these farms he received two talents of 

silver every year invariaUy, 
Animos uestros temptftbunt semper, ulres tt9n exp^enttlr 

(Ziv. TV. 0), your courage and your feelings they wiU attempt 

to mastery aye without intermission; ofyowr acttud strength 

they win make no trial, 

1467 It has been stated that the ordinaiy place of a verb is at the 
end, and that it is emphatic at the beginning of a sentence. When 
placed elsewhere it has the power of making the preceding word 
or words emphatic || : as, 

* Thus in the ordinary hexameter there is frequently a pause after 
the first two feet and a half, which is followed by an emphatic word: as 
in Ftfy. Buc x. 73,— 

CfdllOf edius amor i tantlim ndhi oriacit in hAras, 
Qudnium uire nouo \ uiridfs 8g siibieit dlrnts ; — 

where vmdis means ' with the sap flowing freely,' not * green.' 

t See § 1404. K 

t In the Mss. these little words are very often, if not generally, written 
in immediate connection with the following word. 

§ See § 28. 

U The reason of this appears to be, that the predicate of a sentence is 
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Sfiguntum uettri circumsldent exercltds : mox karthcUiinem 
circumsldebunt rdmS.nae ISgiOnSs {Liv. zxi. 10), SagurUvm 
18 besieged hy your armies : ere long Carthage will he besieged 
by the legions of Rome. 

Ytlnam pr5 d^cdrS tantum et non prO s&ltite esset certHmSn 
(Liv, XXI. 41), ok that the struggle had been one for gloiy 
only and not for existence. 

Yt seruemlnl dest* u5bls &nlmus ? Quid, si mtfriendum prO 
p&tria esset, f&cSr6tIs ? {Liv, xxii. 60) when the object is to 
save yoursdvesy does your courage run low f What then would 
you have done^ if you had had to die for your country f 

Prius semprOnid per cluium agmen quam p8r hostiiimt fait 
6rumpeudum {Liv, xxii. 60), Sempronius had to force a 
passage through the ranks of his own countrymen before he 
forced one through those of the enenny, 

68 Sometimes the word thus placed before the. verb is not itself 
so emphatic as the word with which it is intimately connected, 
and which then stands at the end of the sentence : as, 

Geta, Prouinciam cepisti duram {Ter, Ph. i. 2. 22), oh Oeta^ 
the dvJty you undertook was a hard on£. 

Maecenas &t&uls SditS rSglbus {Hor. Od: i. 1. 1), 
Maecenas sprung of royal line. 

169 An adjective! or dependent genitive, if emphatic, commonly 
precedes its substantive; whereas when not emphatic, it com- 
monly follows §. Thus, 

Saepe et contemptiis hostis omentum cert&mSn edidit, 8t in- 
clitl pdptQl regesquS perlgul mOmento uicti sunt {Liv, xzi. 

commonly the more emphatic part, and that the verb is commonly the 
chief part of the predicate. Observe too that a participle in its own clause 
has the same influence. 

* So generally in Mss., not deest, 

t The comma usually inserted after hostium is inadmissible, as the 
fuii should be pronounced almost as though it were attached to it like an 
enclitic. 

X In the phrase tuom qfficium facere * to do your duty,' it would at 
first seem that tuom has no title to the emphatic position which it com- 
monly, though not always occupies in this phrase; but the answer is, that 
qfficium (—opificium) originally meant not * duty,' but * work,' so that the 
phrase literally translated is, * to do your own work, not another person^s.* 

§ When a substantive is very short compared to its adjective, the 
former commonly precedes, as aes alienum^ ret/amiliaris. 
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43), if a despised /o0 heu oftn^ maintained a Moody conUH^ 
not less ofUn have renowned tfMes and manarehs been con- 
quered by the slightest Uoto. 
Polchrum Srit camp&nl, rOm&num imp^rium uestrft fide, ues-. 
tris uTrlbus rStentum essS {Liv. xxiii. 6), it wiU he a proud 
re/leetiony men of Capua, that the empire of Borae herself was 
saved from falling by your fidelity^ hy joxxt power, 

1470 A still stronger emphasis belongs to the adjective or dependent 
genitive when it throws* as it were its substantive to the end of 
the sentencet : as, 

Dq qu5 quum disptitftrem, tuam mihi dfirl uellem cotta 6l5- 

quentiam {dc, K. D. n. 59. 147), in discussing which I 

should haw unshed your eloquence^ Cotta, to have been given 

tome. 
Hoc tibi itluentus rdmSna indlclmus helium {Liv, ii. 12), such 

the war which we, the youth cf Rom/e, dedare against you. 
Bonds me absente hie o6nfeoisti8 ntiptias {Ter, Ph. ii. 1.28), a 

pretty marriage you have knocked wp here in my absence, 
B qulbiis flnds ftuet quduis asp^rgSrS ounctos, Praetdr eum qui 

praebSt, &qu& {Hor, Sat. i. 4. 87), one of wham ddights to 

sprinkle With any {the dirtiest) water all save him who acts 

purveyor, 
N4c cum huiusmjodi iisus uenit 4t conflictarfis malo {Ter, Ph. 

III. 3 21), and have never been caUed upon to struggle with a 

misery of this kind. 
Nam per Hus unam, ut alidio, aut uiuam a4t moriar sent^n- 

tiam {Ter. Ph. iii. 1. 19), for on his one vote it depends, I 

hear, whether I am to live or die, 

1470. 1 And generally any qualifying word may in this way be sepa- 
rated from the word qualified : as, 

ltd patrem adolesc^ntes facta haec t61erare audi6 uiolenter 
{Ter. Ph. v. 1. 4), so very furioudy is the young man*s father 
offended with these proceedings, 

* This wide separation of the adjective and substantive would oause 
conftision, but that the great emphasis of the adjective causes it still to 
be ringing in the ear when we come to the substantive. 

t Compare in the first book of the Aeneid, v. 647, patrius amor, rajn- 
dum Achaten ; v. 661 , noua consilia ; v. 673, nosiro dolors; v. 675, lunO' 
nia hospitia ; v. 679, magno amore ; Y. 680, nostrum meniem ; v. 688, 
notos uoUus, 
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471 The demonstrative pronouns, and the logical pronoun i- or eo-, 
commonly occupying the place before the substantive, appear to 
acquire a special emphasis when placed after it : as, 

Te appi tuumquS c&put sanguine h<k3 consScrd {Liv. iii. 48), 
tkee Appitts, and thy head with this Uoodr-l devote, 

471. 1 ^merals are often placed at the end of a sentence or clause.* 
Qallia est omnis diulsa in partis tris {Caes. B. G. 1. 1), OaUia 
as a whole is divided itUo three parts, 

472 Nouns in apportion and the genitive commonly follow the 
substantive to which they bdong, and therefore have an emphasis 
when prefixed to the substantive : as, 

Ynl consiill serullio ius fuit dicendl dict&toris {lAv, zxii. 31), 
to Servilitts alone, as ^onstd, hdonged the power to name a 
dictator, 

SSd It& forsltan dScuit cum foedSrum ruptorS dtloe ftc pSpiilG 
deds ipsos committSre ac profllg&rS bellum, nos qui secun- 
dum deos ui5l9.tl siimus, commissum ac prdfligfttum confi- 
cSrS {Liv. XXI. 40), Imt perhaps it was fitiing that, with a 
ffeneral and a people who habitttaSy moUtte treaties, the gods 
themselves should commence Ihs war and break the neck of itf, 
and that we who }ieat io ike gods have ieen injured shovldthen 
eoTne in and finish it* 

FS»bius p5ten8 uir, quum inter sul oorpSrls homines, turn ^iam 
ad plebem {Liv. yi« 34), Fahius^ a man of influence not 
merdg among the men of his own hodyXy ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
comnumcdty. 

473 As an emphatic woird demands a large share of the attention, 
it tends to prevent tJ»e mind from dwelling on the word or words 
which follow. Hence as the first place in a sentence or clause is 
allotted to emphatic words, so the second ^Aoe is adapted to im- 
important words§, which are inserted here although unconnected 
with the ac^oining words : as, 

* A habit borrowed probably from the fonn of accounts, where the 
numbers are ^placed at the end ef the lines in a vertical column for the 
convenience of addition. 

t Literally * to give the knock-down blow which ail-but finishes.* 

t i.e. class or order. 

§ Such words should be read most &intly, «o as not to attiact atten- 
tion. 
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Illnu4 se ac pXriStlbus texit {Cie, p. MiL 7. 18), he protected 
himadf behind the gate and the toaUs of hie house. 

An haitU ills legis mentidnem f&cSre austls esset? (Cic. p. 
MiL 12. 33) or wotdd he have dared to make mention of this 
law? 

Hone illi 6 nftui Qgressum comprebendSrant atque in uinc1il& 
couiCcSrant {fJaes. B. G. iv. 27), thie man had no sooner dis- 
embarked than thetf had seized him and throvm him into 
prison, 

Magntls Ibi nttmSms pScSris rSperttLs est {Goes. B. G. y. 21), a 
great number of sheep wcu found there. 

Magnam haec res caes&rl difflcult&tem adfSrSbat (Caes. B. G. 
Yii. 10), no little difficulty/ did this occasion to Ctssar, 

B^istes autem si s&tis firmos stStSris, si te nSquS coUSgae u9,n& 
glGri& nSquS tu& falsa in&mi& mduSrit (Liv. xxii. 39), and 
resist him you wiU, if you stand firm enough^ if — nor your 
oolXeagu^s empty glory ^ nor your own ill-founded disgrace 
affect you. 

Vnd die intermissS galli, atque hoc sp&ti5 magn5 cr&tium ntL- 
mSro effectG, mSdift nocte ad munltidnes accedunt {Caes. 
B. G. YII. 81), having allowed one day to pass {without any 
attack), and having in this interval made up a great quantity 
of hurdles, at midnight the Oavls quietly advance to the lines,* 

Quos sibi caes&rf oblS.tos g9,ulsus rStlnerl iussit {Caes, B. G. 
lY. 13), delighted that these men should be throvm in his way, 
Ccesar ordered them to be detainedt, 

1474 It is because of their enclitic character§ that autem, quldem, 
qu5qu8, <&c. never occupy the first place in a clause or sentence. 
Igltfir, Snim, uSro, are occasionally found at the beginning, and 

* Many editors would place a comma before Galli, thus giving it an 
importance it does not deserve. It is in &ct a sort of enclitic, and should 
appear in the English translation in the least prominent place. Similarly 
a comma should follow, not precede the word Caesar or Galba in the first 
line of the following chapters, — B. G. ii. 2, ii. 7; in, 3, iii. 28; iv. 6, 
IV. 13, IV. 20; V. 7, V. 11. 

f Here hoth sibi and Caesar have the nature of enclitics. 

% For the enclitical position of a word which refers equally to two 
words or to two clauses, see § 1438 b and e, 

§ The vocative when in the first place is of course emphatic. Other- 
wise it is commonly an enclitic, and should be thrown in after an em- 
phatic word. 
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then have more importance than when they occupy their more 
ordinary place after the first word. 

In short^ sentences, words which are opposed to one another 
ire either brought close together, or placed as far apart as possible, 
n the latter case occupying the two emphatic positions of first 
md last. 

Hostls hostem ocddSrS u^lul (Liv, u. 12), I wished to day the 

enemy of my cov/atry, 
Hosp^s necauit h6spitem (PlaiU. Most. ii. 2. 48), he strangled 

one who was his own guest. 
Com h&nc sibi uidebit pr^esens praesentem 6ripi {Ter, Ad. iy. 

5.34), when he shall see her torn from him before his very face, 
E&ti5 nostr& eonsentit, pugnat 5r&ti5 {Cic, de Fin. iii. 3. 10), 

our principles agree, our language is at variance, 
NSc ad mortem mIntLs &nlmi est, quam fait ad caedem {Liv, 

u, 12), nor have I less courage to die myself, than I had hut 

now to day another, 
Mihi mfigis littSrae sunt exspectandae & t6, quam ft mS tibi 

{Cic. ad Fam. ix. 10), I have a better right to expect a letter 

from joMy than jonfrom me. 

When two clauses opposed to one another contain the same 
word in different cases or tenses, that common word usually pre- 
cedes the words opposed. 

Si cluiff uestor, sIctLt ad pdcem p&endam uSnit, itX^pacis condi- 
ciOnes rettiilisset, stLperuSxsSneum hoc mihi fuisset ItSr {Liv, 
XXI. 13), if your countryman, who came to ask for peace, Juxd 
in the same patriotic spirit reported the terms of that peace, 
this visit wovld have been svperfluovs for m£, 
VincSrS scis, uictOria atl nescis (Liv. xxii. 51), how to gain a 
victory, you know ; how to use a victory, yov> do not hrum, 

* See § 1436 h note, and § 1487. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON THE CRUDE-FORM VIEW OF LANGUAGE, ITS TRUTH AND ITS 

PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES.* 



As the very phrase * crude form' is yet strange to the ears of most 
scholars, it may be useful to explain what is meant by it ; to es- 
tablish the truth of the new system ; and to show the practical 
advantages which it offers even for elementary instruction. 

In the first place, it may be noted, if only to conciliate the 
attention of readers, that upon the system of crude forms every 
Sanskrit grammar is constructed. 

** Inflection*', says Professor Wilson (§ 48 of his Grammar, 2d 
ed.), " whether of declension or conjugation, is contrived by the 
Sanskrit grammarians on the same principle. It consists of two 
parts : 1, the aviga^ * body,* or inflective base, that is the word 
itself; and % of certain particles, which, being attached to the 
base, complete the inflected word". He goes on to say, at the 
latter part of § 51, '^ there is but one general declension in Sans- 
krit grammar" ; and though it is convenient to divide nouns into 
classes, yet even then, he adds, '^ no arrangement admits of more 
ready reference than that which classes them according to their 
final letters." 

Again, in § 167, he founds the system of conjugation on the 
dhata^ or * crude verb ;' observing also, in § 171, that " the verb 
in its infiected form is composed of two elements : 1, the angay or 
' base,' the modified verb to which the inflections are subjoined ; 
and 2, certain letters or syllables which constitute the inflectional 
terminations, and are subjoined to the base. " 

The exhibition of the Greekf and Latin languages upon the 

* Chiefly reprinted from the English Journal of Education (Bell), 
New Series, Nos. 48 and 50 (Dec 1850 and Feb. 1851). 

f See the Elements of Greek Grammar by J oseph 6. Greenwood, Esq., 
noir Principal of Owen's College, Manchester. 
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crude-fonn system is in perfect accordance with the passages we 
here quote from Professor Wilson's Grammar, and with the remarks 
of Bopp in his Vergleichende OrammaJtik^ § 112, Ac. 

The first proposal in print to apply the principle to the analysis 
of the classical languages was made by the present writer in a re- 
view of Zumpt's Latin Grammar in the first Number of the Journal 
of Education, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1830 (pp. 98-100 and 105). The system had been 
previously expounded in the classical lecture-rooms of the Univer- 
sity of London (now University College).* 

In endeavouring to give a more distinct exposition of the sys- 
tem of crude forms, we shall, for the sake of brevity, for the most 
part limit our observations to the Latin language. 

In the ordinary grammars it is the practice to start from the 
nominative of a noun, and from the infinitive or first person of 
the present indicative of a verb. Now the nominative of a noun 
is something more than the naked word, as it also expresses a 
certain relation to the sentence. So again, the first person of a 
verb includes in its termination a representative of the pronoun 
^ I\ The infinitive mood in like manner presents to us a sufSx, 
by means of which the notion of the verb is expressed in the form 
of an abstract substantive. Thus, in every one of these three 
cases we have some foreign matter, so to say, added to the pure 
metal. 

Now the principle of the crude-form system is to get rid of 
this foreign matter, and thus to exhibit the simplest form of a 
word, or, as Bopp expresses it, die Orundform^ die nackte Wort- 
gefsUdU But it would be thought a false step to introduce that 
which, though in a certain sense more true and more philosophical, 
would involve a complicated process of analysis. To such an ob- 
jection the supporters of the crude-form system answer, that their 
principles are not only true, but at the same time are recommended 
by extreme simplicity. Thus they aflBum, with Professor Wilson, 
that on the crude-form system there is at bottom but one declen- 
sion and but one conjugation ; and if for some purposes it is still 

* In the year 1 836 was published the Bromsgrove Latin Grammar 
by the Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A. (late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford) ; which is drawn-up in a great measure, but far from 
uniformly, upon the crude-form system. Mr. Jacob subsequently pub- 
lished a Greek Grammar upon the same plan. 
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oonvenient to divide noons and yerbs into classes, these dasses 
depend upon one simple and unYMying rule, Tiz. the diaracter- 
istic or last letter. 

But examples will best explain what is meant. In the fourth 
declension, that oigradui for example, the same letters down to 
the vowel u inclusive, appear in ev^ry case both of the singnlar 
and plural, except in the dative and ablative of the latter, and the 
doubt which this one exception might suggest is removed bj the 
occurrence of such forms as verubue, aouhu. From the t&ct of the 
five letters ^radu being thus common to all the inflected forms, it 
becomes to some extent probable that the several ideas of number 
and case are distinguished by the letters which follow gradin. Si- 
milarly in the fifth declension, diu for example, the three letters 
(^if, being constant, tend to a dmilar conduston. In the third 
declension, nouns such as turris, ams^ differ much in several of 
the case-endings from ror, homo, aesUu, The former exhibit an t 
in nearly eveiy case ; for we have turrim in the aco. singular, and 
turrU, auUy as well as tiMrres, aiies in the ace. plural ; turri, aui^ 
as well as turrey aue in the abl. sing. Nay, even a plural nom. 
such as turrU is well established as an archaic variety. Thus an i 
presents itself in eveiy case of both numbers. On the other hand, 
we never meet with an ace. re^fvm, nor with such plural cases as 
re^U or regium. Under these circumstances there are strong rea- 
sons for separating the consideration of such words as rex from 
those nouns which have a nominative in is. Looking then, in 
the first instance, to turrU as an example of a class, we find turri 
in every case. To proceed : in the nouns of the first declension, 
as musa, an a is traceable through eveiy case of both numbers, if 
we include in our view such datives as eqmhu, duaby^ amhaJbuSy 
and the Greek forms fiovo-cus, &c. 

In the nouns so far discussed, the parts common to every case 
are gradu, du, turri, rmim ; and so we have come across classes 
which end in four out of the five Latin vowels. There remains 
one declension, the second, and one vowel, viz. o. Now the nouns 
of this declension exhibit the vowel in question in the dat. and 
abl. of the singular, in the gen. and ace. of the plural, as domino, 
dominorum, dominos. The corresponding Greek declension helps 
us out in many of the other cases, as bovkosf bovKoto or bovXov, 
dnvKovj SovXot, bovKoig. But we need not depend on the Greek 
alone. Cicero also wrote seruos, sertunn^ rather than teruut, «tfr- 
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uwm; and so in all words where the ordinary ending of these cases 
would give us the combination -ww«, -uum. Again, Cicero's geni- 
tive of qui was quo-iusy not cuiiLs, So also we may fairly assume 
that nidlius with its long i is a contraction of nuHo-iiiSy a genitive 
which bears a marked affinity in its termination to the Homeric 
genitive Xoyoto. We may the more safely assume that nttUitcs is 
only a reduced form of nuUoius, because a long i in Latin often 
corresponds to the diphthong ot of the Greek, as in domini (nom. 
pL), dominisy compared in respect of ending to bovKoi, bovKoa. 
In the nom. pL Terence wrote Addphoe ; and oloe is said to have 
been used as an archaic form for the nom. iUi, At any rate, as 
regards the abl. pi. Festus says : ' aboloes dicebant pro <d> Ulis.* 
Thus the sing, vocative alone in this declension presents any diffi- 
culty. But the change to a short e is seen even in the nom., as 
in lUe, iste, ipse ; and that the last of these grew out of an old 
ipsos is pretty well established by the fact that the old writers 
give us a nom. ipstis. In tijuth, it is nearly a law of the Latin 
and other languages, that any short final vowel is soon reduced to 
a short e. Thus magis, scriberiSf aetatis*^ scripserunty when de- 
prived of the final consonants, become at once maffe,8cri&erefaetate, 
scripsere. Add to this, that a vowel o is wholly unknown to the 
terminations of the other declensions. From all these facts it is 
inferred that in the second declension the part essential to the 
noun, as opposed to case-endings, terminates in the vowel o. 

But we have passed over that portion of the third declension 
which differs in the mode of forming the cases from turris. Ex- 
amples of such nouns are, if we define them by their nominatives, 
rea, nuXy lapis, paries, uirtus, aeias, pater, consvl, hiemps, ratio, 
homo, pvluis, &c. Upon any grammatical system such words pre- 
sent anomalies in the nominative case. In the other, or so-called 
oblique cases, the difficulties are few ; and it will be found that 
the essential part of these words ends in a consonant, viz. reg-, 
nuo-, lapXdr, pariH', uirtut-, aetdt-, hi^-; and again, jpo^^r-, con- 
sM-, ratidn-, homdn-, puluis-. The modification or loss of the final 
consonant which ensues in the first seven of these nouns on the 
addition of an « to form the nominative, is nearly parallel to what 
happens in the formation of the perfect tenses, rean, diixi, diuisi, 
misi, sumpsi; and this was to be expected, as the same consonants 

* See Grammar, § 909 note. 
Oo2 
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are brought into juxtaposition. As regards putuis, eucumis and 
einis, the final s of the nominatiYes in reality performs a double 
office. In other words, pvluisi would have been theoretically a 
more correct form ; and hence it is that the last syllable of this 
nominative is at times found long, as in Yirg. Aen. i. 478, et uersa 
piUttU inscribitur hasta. That the base of ptduis must put in a 
claim to an «, is proved by the ddndrmiiYe ptduuenltis as compared 
with nauictda, eaniculay fraterciUus. The oblique cs^sea ptUtterem^ 
ptduertSy <&c. confirm this, for the syllable er in these words repre- 
sents the is of the base, just as «r in gcripserunt corresponds to the 
middle syllable is of scripsistis, and the er of the reflective or pas- 
sive scribe-is to the is of the simple verb scriMs. The change of 
B between vowels into r is fieuniliar to every Latin scholar. It 
must also be admitted, on consideration, that while i is the vow^l 
which the idiom of the language prefers before «, a short is all 
but required before r. 

The absolute disappearance of the final s in the nominatives 
pater, cansuly ratioy homo, and the loss in addition of a liquid from 
the end of the last pair of words, will need a fuUer discussion, and 
shall be considered presently. 

Thus fsLT we have dealt only with the declension of nouns. As 
regards the verbs, the question is exceedingly simple. No one 
will have any difficulty in assigning ama, mone, reg, and audi, as 
the essential elements in the conjugation of the verbs ama-re, 
mone-rey reg-ere, and audi-^e. The only parts of the verb arnare 
which fail to exhibit an a after the m are the first person amo of 
the indicative present, and the whole of the present subjunctive, 
ameniy <&c. But a contraction of ama-o into anu> would be per- 
fectly parallel to what is seen in the Greek grammar in rt/xao), 
Tifioi ; and the compression of anvoram, ama-aSy amxi-at, <&c. (which 
the analogy of scrib-am, scrib-as, scrib-at, <fec. would have led us to 
expect) into amem, ames, amet, &c. is a matter of no extraordinary 
character, considering the intimate connection between a long 
vowel e and the simple a. A Greek scholar is of course familiar 
with this fact ; and in the Latin perfect eg-i (as compared to the 
present ag-o) we seem to have a word which has been contracted 
from a perfect of reduplication a-ag-i. In the second conjugation 
we should have been able to trace the vowel e throu^out all the 
deduced forms, if we had taken for our example any of the verbs 
JU-re, ne-re, de-le-re, or ex-ple-re, for in these the perfect and so- 
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called supines still exhibit an e in the base of the word. And even 
among those verbs which commonly form the perfect in -ui, as 
moruOj habeo, &o., the archaic forms^ such as habessity seem to im- 
ply an old perfect habeui ; for hahemt must have been a contrac- 
tion of haheuesit, just as amcuao and amassim are admitted to be 
contractions from old forms amaueso and amav^mf which pre- 
ceded amauero and amawrim. Lastly, the conjugation oiatuii-^re 
in no single instance feiils to retain the t. 

Thus we reduce the four conjugations to the four heads, of 
verbs in a, in «, in consonants, and in i. The question here sug- 
gests itself, how is it that there are not six conjugations to corre- 
spond to the six declensions ? in other words, what has become of 
the conjugations in o and muF To speak first of the verbs inu: 
the class exists, and as examples of it may be taken the verbs 
nu-ere, plu-ere, acu-^re, metu-ere; but the vowel u is rarely subject 
to contraction vrith a following vowel, so that it was found unne- 
cessaiy to separate verbs of this class from those which ended in 
a consonant. On the whole however it is perhaps desirable, for 
simplicity's sake, to make a u coigugation ; and in fact in the 
third person of the plural of the present indicative these verbs 
have a peculiarity which distinguishes them from such verbs as 
Ttg-ere^ scrUb-ere; we mean that metuwrU and sequuntwr^ thouja^ 
supported by the authority of our grammars and ordinary editions, 
lare not so legitimate, if manuscripts are to be trusted, as metuovU 
and secuntwr. Secondly, an advantage is gained by the separation 
of verbs in u from verbs in a consonant, in the complete analogy 
of the perfects cd-ui^ audi-MXy ne^i, ama-ut, gno-uiy pluMii^ where 
we have the same suffix added vrithout distinction to a verb end- 
ing in a consonant, and to verbs in all the five vowels, i, e, a, o, u, 
Fluuit was the only perfect known to Livy ; and the older writers 
generally adopted either the form annuuit, or at least annuit with 
a long u, thus distinguishing the perfect from the present. But 
there still remains a vacancy caused by the non-appearance of a 
class of verbs in o. Such vacancy can only be fiUed by a wretched 
remnant of a conjugation. The forms gno-uiy gno-tvm {noui^ no- 
turn), the participles potua and aegrotu8y all point to bases in o, 
MIL, gno-y po-, aegro-. The present of the first exhibits a somewhat 
fuller form in the so-called inceptive gnoac-o. That there was 
once a verb po- * drink,' is proved by the substantives p(htionry 
po-cvlo- (nom. potio^ poctilum)^ by the frequentative jpo-ta-re, and 
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bjT the Greek rroMra, frcirao-jca. Again, a yerb aegro-o firom the ad- 
jective aegero (nom. tuger, <u^^ &c.) would be in perfect keeping 
with the Greek verb Ikniko-na from the noon dovXo- (nom. hovkos)m 
Unfortunately there was a tendency in the Latin language to force 
all those verbs which are formed from substantives or adjectives- 
of the second declension into the first conjugation. Thus frrom 
the substantives dono-y domino- (nom. donwm^ dominus), and from 
the adjectives muefo-, denso- (nom. mtMf, denatu)^ were deduced 
the verbs dona-re, domina-ri, misera-rty densa-re. The readiness 
which exists in the Latin language to interchange the vowels a 
and is well seen in ignora-rey from an adjective ignar(h (nom. 
ignaru^y while the simple adjective gnaro- (nom. gnarus) is de- 
duced from the verb gno- {gnaco or nosed). 

The application of the crude-form system to verbs was virtually 
adopted in the Latin grammar which was used in the Oharter- 
House during the headship of the Bev. Dr. Russell, as the three 
conjugations of amarty m/mere and avdire were treated as contract 
verbs, amao amOy amats amcUy amaii amaty <Src. It has at times 
been objected to this view, that a contraction of amaii to amat 
ought to have led to a long vowel in the last Efyllable of amat. 
The argument is valid, but yet no way damages the theory, for 
the Efyllable was originally long, as indeed is seen in the passive 
amdtur, manetWy attdltttr, whereas from regU comes regUur. It is 
thus that the old writers, as Plautus, Terence, &c. never hesitate 
to treat the third person of a tense as having a final long EfyUable, 
whenever the corresponding vowel is long in the first and second 
persons of the pluraL Examples may be seen in the " Prolego- 
mena" to Ritschl*s Plautus, p. 182, <kc., such as udUy audiety fUy 
solely attinet, habet, sUy dety fuaJby maudUy affiictdt, egety desideret, 
tty Ivhety though followed in every example he quotes by a word 
with an initial vowel. There are not wanting similar examples in 
Yirgil and Horace ; but editors and teachers complacently get ova 
the difficulty by attributing the unusual length to the so-called 
principle of caesura, or to poetical license. What therefore at first 
view appeared as a defect in the theory of crude forms, only tends 
to prove the validity of the 83rstem. 

In the irregular verbs the system of crude forms has its usual 
superiority. The conjugation for example of the so-called sub- 
stantive verb, in both Greek and Latin, becomes more intelligible, 
and therefore more easfy to remember, when attention is paid to 
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the form of the base. Sum and tiiUy when examined by them- 
selves, appear utterly unconnected ; but a light is thrown even 
upon these, and still more decidedly on many other parts of the 
conjugation, when ia is regarded as the point of departure. YarrOy 
for example, tells us that extern, esumus, emnt were the old forms, 
which, losing their initial vowel, became severally turn, mmtus^ 
sunt. That ca-fu* in Greek should be changed to cifii was to be 
expected from the habitual tendency of that language to suppress 
the sibilant. Further, an attention to the crude form ^ at once 
explains the so-called adjectives, but really participles, ahserts, 
praeaejis, which are but reduced forms of ab-es-ens prae-es-ens. 
Again, the beginner in Greek is somewhat confused at times by 
the similarity in many parts of the verbs cifii, ^ I am' and ci/u * I 
go'. He will have most of his doubts at once solved by the know- 
ledge that the former has ccr, the latter t, for its base. 

We next proceed to examine the proposition that all the Latin 
declensions in reality belong to one type. In the process of word- 
building the chief difficulty arises from the &ct, that if vowels are 
brought together, contraction commonly results ; while if conso- 
nants are placed in juxtaposition, the one or the other is frequently 
modified, so as to harmonise with the other. Hence it follows 
that where the choice presents itself, we should select for our first 
consideration those forms, where, of two syllables brought into 
contact, either the first ends in a consonant and the second b^ns 
with a vowel, or vice verm, where a vowel at the end of the first 
is followed by a consonant at the beginning of the second. Now 
it so happens that among the suffixes which have the office of 
denoting cases, the majority commence with a vowel. Hence 
the consonant declension for the most part exhibits the cases in 
a fuller and less modified form. Thus to take the accusative, 
reg-em assigns a whole syllable to the case-ending, whereas in 
twrri-m, die-nij musa-m, senio-m (or 8eruu-m\ gradu-m, a vowel 
has been lost. The same applies to the plural accusatives reg-es, 
turri-s (turres), die-s, mum-i, seruo-s, gradvrs. Similarly in the 
ablatives of the singular, reg-^, turn (turr^, dii, musa, seruS^ 
gradU, the first gives us a letter ^ as the representative of the 
case, whereas contraction absorbs this vowel in aU the vowel de- 
clensions, yet at the same time leaves a trace of the same termi- 

* The modem Lithuanian, or the language now spoken around Memel 
and Riga, conjugates its substantive verb, esmi, essi, esH, '&c. 
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nation in the length of the final vowel, as arising from contrao- 
tion. 

The genitival is of reg-ts wonld lead us to expect from analogy 
turri'is, die-is, musoris, seriuhis, gradu-is, not one of which occurs. 
This fact at first sight appears somewhat &tal to the theory ; but 
a closer inspection will remove much of the difficulty, and the 
satisfactoiy removal of a difficulty ought to be held a strong con- 
firmation of a theory. Now the forms gm-is, su-is, anu-is (the 
last in Terence) really exhibit what is demanded ; and the long u 
ingradus gen. has always been held to be the result of contrac- 
tion from graduis. Secondly, in the first and fifth declensions 
the older language has at least two forms, musai and musas (as 
in pater-familids, to say nothing of the Greek gen. a-ocjuas), diei, 
dies and die. Now it is evident that all these varieties would 
grow out of mTisa-is and die-is. By the loss of the s we obtain 
mtuai and diei, and then by an ordinary contraction musae and 
die; while the absorption of the t in vmisais and dieis gives us 
musds and dies. In the second declension, although sento-is is 
unknown, yet in nvUius, or rather nvUo-ius, we get even more 
than the suffix wished for ; and a termination ibs harmonises better 
with the Greek genitival suffix os than the ordinary Latin sufiix is. 
Thus in the celebrated Baccanalian inscription we find sencUu-os 
for the genitive of senatu-. 

But there still remain the genitives auis, turris, which refuse 
even in their quantity to justify the theory of a previously exist- 
ing aui-is or turri-is. The explanation probably is this : the Latin 
language had some twenty verbs which blended together the third 
and fourth conjugations, as fado, iacio, orior, gradior, which in 
the first person singular and third plural follow the analogy of the 
fourth, but in the other persons that of the third conjugation. 
Nay, as we look further and further back into the language, we 
find such forms as parire for par^e, mortmur for inorimur, ettenat 
for eueniat, &c. Similarly in the declensions they seem at times 
to have had double forms, one ending in a consonant, one in the 
vowel i. Thus by the side of naui- ' a ship* we may assume a 
shorter form nati- : compare the Greek vav-s. Thus nau-is would 
be a legitimate genitive, and nau-fragus, nauta need not be deemed 
contractions from naui-fragits, naui-ta. So au in auceps, auspex^ 
may have been an original base, signifying ^bird,' from which the 
gen. au-is with a short i is regularly formed. In fact, we have 
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probably in this tendency to double forms the explanation of the 
confusion by which the Romans themselves were led to force the 
nouns ending in a consonant and those ending in a vowel i into a 
oommon declension.* 

In the genitives plural die-rum, mtisa-rum, seruo-rum we have 
a common suffix; while in reg-wniy aui-um, gradu-um we only 
miss the r, the addition of which would bring them into perfect 
agreement with the preceding trio. Now this r really represents 
the B which formed the essential part of the genitival suffix in the 
singular, it being a law of the Latin language to change an s into 
r whenever it is thrown between vowels, as in such neuters as 
optLSy operisy in the verb eBse, erarriy erOy &c. But this s of the 
genitive is itself lost in mtMaty musaey in seruiy in Vlixiy AchUliy 
Cleomeni (for Vlixisy AchiUisy Cleomeni8)y and in diei. Hence 
there is nothing very surprising in the disappearance of its repre- 
sentative r in the plural. Besides, cadvcolv/m, amphorumy num- 
mumy duuvtiy and even dieumy specietmiy are more or less familiar 
contractions for caelicolarumy amphorarumy nv/nimorumy duoruniy 
dierwniy specierum. Lastly, it is a well-known &ct that niiceruiny 
bouerum were the old forms of nv>cvmy bourn. And these two 
words by the way justify the theory at which we have hinted 
already, that the plural cases are in reality formed from the sin- 
gular genitive by the addition of a suffix for plurality. Thus niujer 
and boiiery of the two archaic forms nticerumy houerumy represent 
the siugular genitives nuciSy houisy precisely as from the base dnis 
or puluis we have a genitive ciner-isy ptduer-is. Thus musarum 
is for mitsas-umf of which rmcsas is an old genitive singula. In 
the Greek language this 8 falling between vowels is of course lost 
as usual, and we have fiovaaav instead of fiovaaa-'ODv. Similarly 
theory would give us for the noun ycvea- (nom. ycvos) a singular 
genitive ycvcar-osy but in place of this the Greek ear preferred 
y€V€-os ; while the Latin has gener-is. 

What we have said of the plural genitive being formed directly 
from the singular genitive has its parallel in the accusative. Thus 
mtuamy sertiom should be considered as the Latin mode of writing 
what would have appeared in Greek as mtisan and seruon. The 

* Indeed there is strong reason for belie vine that the final t is in 
origin a diminutival suffix, the special power of which was soon lost. In 
other words the two forms nau- and naui- stood to each other in the same 
relation as our lad and laddie. 
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addition of an « as the sjmbol of plurality woiild have given ub 
WMuantj ieruons; but as n was nevear pronounced in Latin, any 
more than in Qreek, before the (XMUonant <, it was at last omitted 
in writing, and so there arose musds^ seruds, but of course with a 
long vowel. In the Cretan dialect of the Qreek language such a 
form as dovXoirs for the accusative plural was in ordinaiy use ; but 
the Attic dialect substituted bovKavSf precisely as the nominative 
of odomrs became not odoar but odovr. 

The Latin dative reg^ would suggest other datives, auii^ did^ 
muscdy seruoty gradvi. Of these diei and gradvx occur in the 
ordinary language ; mvsai is an archaic variety of mvMie ; and 
even in the second declension quoiy as we have already observed, ex- 
hibits the desired form. But gradvi and diei are often contracted 
into the disjUables gradu and dU, Moreover the Greek grammar 
habitually so far suppresses the final i as to make it subscript, 
which seems very like retaining it as an etymological symbol, 
while in pronunciation it was altogether destroyed. Hence «ertfd 
agrees substantially with ^X^. Besides, the Latin datives iMjILi, 
utriy &c. are evidently representatives of nuRoi, lUroiy as nvUitu^ 
nuUi nom. pL , nvUuy stand for nuIloiuSf nidloi^ rmUois. 

We have said that i is the ordinary suffix of a singular dative. 
An older form must have been bi. Such is seen in the so-called 
adverbs, but originally datives, i-bi (nom. i-«), u-bi (or cubi^ as 
seen in n-cubi, nunt-cubi, ne-cubif from the relative), €di'bi (archaic 
nom. ali-8)f lUro-bi (nom. tUer)^ ubi-qtie (nom. quisqite), no-bi-Sy* 
tuhbir^ ; secondly, in the plural datives reg-i-bm, aui-bus, die-buSy 
egtuz-ffUSy duo-bits f cicw-bus ; thirdly, in the Homeric datives i-<^t, 
^wy-^t, ovpopo'CJ}!,, <mj6f<r-<lH ; fourthly, in the Sanskrit datives of 
the dual and plural nau-bhtf-am and nau-bh^z-as from rum- * a ship,' 
as well as the plural instrumental case naurbhi-s. But if it be 
admitted that a b once belonged to the datival suffix, it remains 
to be explained how it came to disappear, as in mv^is and seruii. 
This objection will be answered if it be shown that those very 
forms which long retained a b have since lost it. Now the four 
little words, tibi, sibi, ubi^ tbi have all lost the labial in the French 
derivatives toty sot, ou, y. Again, the three prepositions a5, «4J, 
ob are subjected to the same curtailment, in a, in asporto (for dbi- 
porto\ in suspendo, tuscito, sustoUo (for «tti*-), and in ostendo (for 

« u 1^^**' *^ *^® omitted in this enumeration, because there is reason 
to believe that the bases of these words have a claim to the b. 
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cbs-tendo). The two verbs itd^eo and habeo also lose their h at times, 
the first in jtusi, jtusumy the second in the derived sabstantive 
a-mmtum for kaln-menttMn * something to hold by/ and also in the 
French present fai, tu aSytlayiU ont. The persons avansy avez 
do indeed retain the b virtually in the form of a t^ / but when the 
French add this present tense to the infinitive in order to make a 

future, ' I have to ,' the syllable av falls off from both av-ons 

and av-ez, as seen in Jmir-aiy finir-asy finvMiy Jmir-onsy finir'ti, 
finir'ont» Similarly the conditional of the French verb is always 
miade up by attaching the past tense avaisy &c. to the infinitive, 
but in this process the syllable av again disappears, and we have 
finir-aisy &c. The German verb hah-en, and our own have suffer 
in the same way. Thus the German hahen in the present exhibits 
hat not habti and in the past tense haiU not hah-te ; while we say 
hxUy hady rather than havesy haved. 

Hence with a knowledge that the b in Latin words had no safe 
footing, we may boldly infer that from an old dative mtiga-hi were 
formed first nmsai and ultimately miMo^/ and from a plural muM- 
bi'8y on the one hand musa-btiSy on the other, with the loss of the 
by fMisaiSy mtuiis. For the vowel-changes compare the three words 
quairo (the old form), quaeroy in-quiro. 

The nominative has been reserved to the last, because it con- 
tains what has been deemed by some a grave difficulty. Although 
s is visibly the suffix of the nominatives re^s (rex), aui-Sy die-Sy 
Aenea-Sy scruo-s {serutuijy gradu-Sy yet it has been objected that 
neuters, with few exceptions, are without the final sibilant, that 
the same is true of nearly every nominative of the first declension, 
of such words as pv^r in the second, and of patery corisuLy ordoy 
ratio in the third declension. 

With regard to neuters, the identity of the nominative and 
accusative in every instance is a difficulty which must attach to 
every grammatical system, as much as to that founded upon crude 
forms. Perhaps the cause may lie in this, that in the simplest 
form of sentence, viz. one consisting of a nominative, a verb, and 
an accusative, as dominus seruum caedity the action expressed in 
the verb proceeds from the nominative to the accusative, from 
the master to the slave ; and so the idea of the nominative in 
origin was identical with that of an agent. But an agent having 
life must of necessity be either masculine or feminine. Thus a 
neuter noun would have no claim to serve as a nominative, and 

p p 
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oonseqnently oould not in striotnest be entitled to the nominftti^ 
suffix 9, Again, if neatera had at first no nomiDativey there iMs 
little use in a distinctive tiiaric for an accusative^ these two oases 
being under ordinaiy circumstances specially opposed to each 
other. But in the second declension a special liifficulty presents 
itself. In other neuter nouns the nominative^ vocative and ae- 
cusative obtain their identity by the omission of all case-endingi^ 
and at times by sacrificing a portion even of the crude form, 
whereas with nouns in o an m seems to be attached, in violadon 
of the general rule as regards the accusative, and with still less 
Justification in the nominative. This difficulty is one whioh will 
be considered in the next appendix (§ xxii.), and we hope solved. 
It is mixed up with a somewhat recondite question. 

The «* in the first declension, it must be admitted, is only 
found in masculine nouns, and even they are of foreign origin, as 
the word above quoted, Aeneas, Still there is so dose a connec- 
tion between the first declensi(m of the Latin and the first declen- 
sion of the Greek language, that any thing proved for the one has 
a bearing upon the other. Thus the 9 of rofua^ and iFoKirtft leads 
to rather a strong belief that the Latin also must once have pos- 
sessed such a letter, although no longer found in what is left of 
the language. But it has been said that the office of this p in the 
Greek words is not that of denoting a nominative, but to mark a 
gender. The assertion is founded solely on the acddent that the 
masculine nouns take an r in the nominative, whioh the feminine 
nouns have discarded. But even the masculine nouns appear mth- 
out this letter in many phrases of Homer, as vtffufKrrY^p^a Z«vf, 
firfTiera Zcvs, Unrora Nrorwp, &0. ; and Oic^To too preferred the 
forms without a sibilant in the Greek words Archyta, Arii(affora^ 
as well as in the names of his countrymen iSuUa and Oinfui. More- 
over, an argument such as that of the Greek grammarians might 
just as well be used in proof that s in Latin is a mark of the femi- 
nine gender, seeing that of aoer, acris, acre, the middle form acris 
is generally feminine. We have a parallel error in the Icelandic 
grammarians. This language, it is well known, has a general 
tendency to employ the letter r where the classical and other kin- 
dred languages have an s. Accordingly an r is found as an ending 
of many nominatives ; but it happens to be limited for the most 

* The greater part of this argument was first printed in an article in 
the Classical Museum, No. jtiz. p. 59. 
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part to those of a masculine gender. Hence, in $ 141 of his Oram- 
msiX, Bask calls it the sign of the masculine. Unfortunately for 
his doctrine, kih * a cow', «u- ' a sow', also take an r to form the 
nominatives ^yr, si/r (§ 170) ; and in § 159 he has the candour to 
say, *' In the oldest times there were also many feminines in r, 
e. g. <9dr * a vein', afterwards (ed, dfr ' river', afterwards df" &c. 
But a comparison of the Greek and Latin grammars will pres^xt 
us with evidence to prove that even feminine nouns of the a de« 
dension were not averse to the nominatival s. In the Greek lan- 
guage it is the ordinary doctrine that (ro<^ and grocjiui are but 
dialectic varieties of the same word. If we may extend the sam^ 
doctrine to the Latin language, we are entitled to say that there 
is no substantial distinction between luanma and luxvHeiy trUtUia 
and tnstUies, materia and maieriesy words which (as Madvig oh* 
serves) rarely form their genitives, datives and ablatives after the 
model of the fifth declension. 

We next consider those nouns whose crude form ends in a 
liquid, as paUr^y consul-, ration- or ord^n-. Our theory as regards 
these words is, that the «, originally added, was first assimilated 
to the preceding liquid ; that by a second change one of these 
two liquids was dropped, but so dropped that the preceding vowel 
by its increased length was made to compensate for the loss ; and 
thirdly, that this long syllable was finally deprived of its length. 
A triple assumption such as this, of course requires strong proof 
in the way of analogy ; and it is believed that the nine argrmientt 
which are presented in the following paragraphs will be thought 
to contain such proof. 

1. The four Greek verbs (nr€ipe», trrcXXo), (jmiva, and i«fM>, to 
take these as examples of classes, have for their respective bases 
the syllables cnrep, areXf (jiavy and P€fA. From these, if the regular 
formation had been followed, we ought to have had, as first 
aorists, ccnrcpo-a, etrr^Xaray €<f>ayira,^ tmfura. Assimilation would 
have changed them to tawtppay roreXXa, e^JMinfa, and €P€p.fia ; and 
again, the suppression of one of the liquids, together with the fit- 
ting compensation by increase in the length of the vowel, would 
give us, what is actually found, €(r7r€ipa, ccrrciXa, etfn^poy evtifia, 

2. As the feminine of adjectives ending in a consonant was 
often formed by the addition of the syllable a-a, e,g, rxmrov-frtiy 

* Aorists €K€p(raf €§\<ra, €K€vera occur in Homer. 
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XapufT'Ou, 9owur-fraj for rvnToyr-<ni, X^P^^*^*^"^^ ^iMJC-o-a, 80 firom 
tiie crude forms ftaicap-, rakav-, rtptv- should have been formed 
fuutap-irtL, roXay-cra, r^ptw-iraf which, if our view be correct, passed 
through an intermediate lAWcap-pa, raXcoh-poy rtpev^vay to fjuucaipa^ 
rakawa rtptipo. 

3. The Latin suoerhitiTe ended commonly in sumo^ or stmo-; 
but in aoer-rimo', deUr-rimo-f nrnttrUmo-y the a has assimilated 
itself to the preceding liquid, r or I. 

4. The Latin infinitival suffix ihre appears to have grown out 
of an older form ^, as seen in ea-ae * to be' (for fy-^)» This view 
is confirmed both by the universal habit of the old language to 
present an s between vowels where the later language preferred r, 
as in FuntUf cua, afterwards Furitu, ara; and by the occurrence 
of a passive infinitive dcui (see Forcellini), which of course implies 
an active infinitive dam for dare. Hence ud-Uy notrU^ mal-U have 
in 2^ a substitute for an older re, as that was a substitute for »e, 

5. In the Icelandic tongue, as we have already said, an r in- 
stead of an « is the ordinary nominatival suffix of masculine nouns. 
But when such a noun ends in n or ^, the r is at times assimilated, 
so that from a base ketU- * kettle', ffraen- ^ green', span- * spoon', 
we have the nominatives ketiUy graenny gpann. Again, some words 
whose base has a final r, as dor- ' spear', are not afraid to take a 
second r in the nom., as ddrr. And if the base ended in «, the 
old language at times even added a second s for the nominative. 
Thus from U- * ice', latu- ' loose', were formed old nominatives Cm, 
lattss. We have here, by the way, a case precisely parallel to the 
theoretic nominative ptUuiss mentioned above. But in the later 
Icelandic language there was a tendency, as was to be expected, 
to discard one of two similar consonants at the end of a nomina- 
tive ; and thus what was a virtual symbol of the nominative wholly 
disappeared. In § 139 of Rask's Grammar it will be seen that the 
nouns which were thus truncated had a base ending in the letters 
Ty I, n and a, i, e. the veiy endings which are subject to the same 
mutilation in Latin. We have here then a simile which really 
runs on all fours, and which alone ought to settle the problem. 
But to proceed. 

6. The Icelandic verb in the third person regularly takes an r 
corresponding to the a of English, as from the base td- ' tell', hann 
tdr * he tells' ; yet from skin- ' shine', the old writers preferred sJtinn 
for aH7ir ^ shines', and this skinn afterwards became akin (§ 93). 
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7. The genitive pluml in Icelandic has regularly a suffix ra 
(corresponding to the Latin rum, and so a corruption of 8um)y jet 
from hin- * the', and gamal^ *' old*, the gen, pi. is hirwna^ gamalrla 
(§ 93). 

8. The ordinary termination of the neuter comparative in Ice^ 
landic is ara or m,* as kaldara * the colder' ; but from vaen' ^ fur', 
iod- * happy,' are formed the comparatives vaenrnoy sad^la (§ 199). 

9. The Latin language is specially apt to discard any final 4 
which follows an r. Thus for mdebaris, uidererU, we find in pre- 
ference uidebare^ uiderere. Again, although the analogy of the 
Greek dtr, rpis, the Latin his (duis), and our own twicey thrice, 
would have led us to expect tris and gnatris in Latin, yet we find 
nothing but ter and qttater. It is therefore no matter for surprise, 
if instead of picerus, paters, Untris, which strict theory demands, 
we &a.dptier, pater ^ linter» But the Greek nominatives irarrjp, x^H^f 
T€prfv, from the several crude forms irorep-, x*P-> reptv, exhibit 
the long vowel of compensation ; and so also does the Latin more 
frequently than is commonly believed, as pater in Yirgil : 

Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. Aen. y. 521. 
Concilium ipse pater et mafi^a incepta Latinus, &c. xi. 469. 
Congredior. Fer «aora pater et concipe foedus. xii. 1 3. 

What we have said would account for such nominatives as 
ration, homon ; but even these are not found. The difficulty is 
however cleared up when we call to mind that while the Greeks 
wrote STpajSo)!/, the Romans preferred Strabo, Nay the Greeks 
themselves changed eyav to cyw. 

So much for the singular. In the plural nominative a com- 
parison of reg-es with the forms exhibited in the other declensions 
leads us to the conclusion that auls (archaic), gradus, and dies 
have all by contraction lost an e before the final s, whereas m/usa^, 
standing for mttsa-es, has lost the sibilant itself. Lastly, serui 
(l^ovXoi) must be considered as contracted from seruoe, and this 
reduced from an obsolete seruo-es. 

Thus all the Latin declensions appear to have been moulded 
upon one common type. 

We will close these remarks with a word or two of comment on 
an objection, to which reference has already been made. Even if 

* This suffix in the Mcrao-Gothic has a sibilant in lieu of the liquid r. 

p p2 
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we admit your system to be founded on the finnest basis of philo- 
logical truth, it requires much complicated argument to pro^e its 
truth, and for that reason would be found utterly impracticable 
in the instruction of the young. The answer is simple. The 
proofs are for the learned alone. The business of the pupil is to 
leam the contrary process, by which from the bare word or crude 
form the so-called cases are formed by the addition of syllables or 
letters. This process is fiir easier than that put forward in the old 
grammars. Thus the Latin words for ' king', ' bird', ' thing*, ' wing*, 
* slave', ^ step', are presented for the first time to the beginner in 
the forms reg-^ aui-, re-, ala-, seruo-y gradivr. From these he is 
taught to build up the different cases. In this process he has at 
once an advantage over those who follow the old course. He can 
never be at a loss for the declension, as the last letter is an in- 
variable guide. Nay, he may throw aside all consideration of the 
order in which the declensions follow, as the terms * consonant 
declension', ' % declension*, &c. are at once simple and sufficient. 
Thus he is saved from many traps which are set for one who uses 
the Eton Grammar. For example, the words ^>«^r, lirdery pater 
are only deceitful guides to the declension until we know some 
other case or cases ; whereas the crude forms jDt^^ro-, lint^ri-, patir- 
at once give a direction which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous 
similarity exists between equus, uirtus and senatusy between seruos 
and arhosy between dies B.nd paries; but there is no chance of the 
pupil refemng to the same declensions eqiu)-, uirtiU- and aenatury 
or seruo- and arhds-, or die- and pari^-. 

We now pass from the ^miliar matters of declension and con- 
jugation to a part of grammar usually much neglected — the gene- 
ral doctrine of derivation ; and we shaU still find that the crude 
forms of nouns and verbs give us a safer foundation on which to 
build. Thus from the substantives ciui-y fide-y uita-y trihu-y we 
more readily proceed to the adjectives ciui-ii-y fde-li-y uita-li-y 
trihi'li-y than we can from the nominatives duisy fdeSy uitay 
trilms. Still more decided is the advantage in deducing directly 
from the crude forms mari-y Boma-y bdlo-y tribu-y rather than 
from the nominatives mare^ Romay hdlumy tribuSy the derivatives 
marino", Bomana-y Bdlona-y tribuno-^ Again, the diminutives 
nauicula, uirguncida,* diecida, stLcuIUy ratiunmlay are ipvith little 

« Zumpt, through looking to the nominatives, speaks of uirguncula 
as formed by the addition of a suflRx vnoula. 
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difficulty referred to the crude forms naui-^ uirgdn-^ die-, srih, 
ratidn-. 

The light which the study of Latin throws upon the etymology 
of our own tongue is a secondary but still an important conside- 
ration. Here again the crude forms have a marked advantage 
over the nominatives. Thus our English adjectives re-aly rtg-^y 
gradu-al, Tuanu-al, vettic-al, nation-aly are less easily referred to 
the nominatives res, rex, gradnUy manus, uertex^ natio, than to the 
crude forms, which present themselves at once to the eye. The 
same, or nearly the same, is true of the words tapid-ary, avi-ary, 
mnguin-ary, sahU-aryy station-ary. 

In what has been hitherto said, the chief stress has been laid 
upon the forms of words. But there is another consideration of 
even greater moment for the student. To give the name of no- 
minative to what is really something more than the mere expres- 
sion of a name has naturally led to the utter neglect of that some- 
thing more ; and the logical view of language has only confirmed 
the error. On the other hand, when we know that the nominative 
is really a case, in other words that it expresses a relation between 
the word and the other members of a sentence, we have much 
light thrown on the nature of the Latin language. We then see 
that the special office of the nominative is to define the source of 
the action implied in the verb. Nor let it be objected that such a 
view is traversed by the employment of nominatives with a passive 
verb, for the passive is at bottom a reflective verb.* Nay the con- 
struction of a passive sentence only confirms what we have said ; 
for the moment the true agent is formally expressed in a passive, 
the preposition ah is called in aid ; so that in the two sentences 
dominus semum caedit and senius caeditur a domino, dominus and 
a domino are equivalent phrases. 



APPENDIX II. 

ON TRACES OF AN OLD diminutival SUFFIX, MORE OR LESS LIKE THE 
KELTIC agh, IN THE LATIN VOCABULARY. 

A DISCUSSION, ill-fitted for admission into the body of a school- 
grammar, may yet deserve a place here ; and I am desirous that 
my more precise views should be accessible to the reader of these 

♦ See Grammar, §§ 376-379, and the two notes * pp, 59 &Tvd^<\. 
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pages. Still, for details, that is for the fall ai^gtunentB, whieh 
alone can carry conviction, I must refer to the paper, as printed 
in the Tran$aetians of the PhUologioal Society of Lcmdcn for 1856. 
Here I can give only an ahetraot. 

I. Introduction. — ^The Qaelic soflix ath or ag * little* has its 
representative in the final syllables of the various Sootoh diminu* 
tives, ]»»-oek and lass-ofr, lass-ic^ and lass-tf, * a little lass.' But 
the Latin and Greek also have intimate relations vrith the Keltic 
Again, as our own tongue throws off final gutturals in imxy, day^ 
KoftMy^ Norway^ &c (German im^, taffy honig, Narwegy d^c), so the 
Latin also loves to drop a j^, as in maior {i^fMxyor)y mavoloy male. 
Yet as with us derivatives sometimes restore the y^ for example 
in Norweg-iany so is it in Latin. Another mode of avoiding a 
guttural with us is to substitute a labial sound for it, as in laughy 
rough. This habit also prevails in Latin. Lastly, diminutives in 
form often discard their diminutival power, as French sol-eUy Ita- 
lian fratdloy gareUa ; and these are apt to stand alone in a lan- 
guage, without any primitive to contrast with them. 

II. Aghy as seen in substantives : lim-ae- * slug.* In Greek 
occur some 60 examples, as pot-oK- ' dwarf-rose, *iraXX-{uc- ^ youth,' 
fuip-oK" *' young person.' The Latin substantives of the first 
declension have lost a final guttural, as shown by the derived 
adjectives roaae-eo-y feraUuheo^y Tnemlranac-eo^ (24 of them), and 
tfemaC'tilo-. To the double-diminutives, Gaelic cur-ach-an ' a 
coracle,' Scotch tatg-ick-iny German peil'(t)ch'en ^a little violet,' 
correspond Latin fervl-ag^ofa-y &c. (about 20) ; and hence it is 
inferred that fervl-ac" or ferul-ag- were older forms oifend-Or. 
Plants in the form fervl-ag^y lapp^-y would conespond to our 
eharjrock, shamr-ocky sour-oek (sorrel). 

III. Agh in verbs. A diminutival suffix added to verbs gene- 
rally denotes a succession of petty acts, as tvnnkley aprinkUy hobble. 
So with Latin verbs which take the suffix agh. The guttural 
still traceable in a few of these verbs, which therefore adhere to 
the third conjugation, as plang-y frang^y trah-y strong-) whence 
gtraviy sb. strage-y adj. atragvlo'; In the great majority the loss 
of it has transferred the verbs to the first conjugation, in which 
however it is seen that the final a is something foreign to the root, 
as cvh-a-re^ lav-OrTty beside cumb-erty lav-ere. The guttural again 
traceable in derivatives, as or-ac-uto-y lav-ac-ro-, 

IV. Agh in verbs supplanted by ad (for abh), Latin generally 
has h at the end of syHsxXAeE Yi\kftT% (ke^k has (^. Hence a final 
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b is seen attaching itself to verbs of the a conjugation in the de- 
rived adjectives medicah-ili'y lavdoth-ili' (over 400), compared with 
tU'tli-; in the sbs. vocab-'tdo-y venab-tdo'y compared with^c-wZo-; 
in ddab-ra- ; and in the frequentatives (note this idea) plorah* 
undo-y contionab'Undo- (over 60). But if od be thus adapted to 
denote continuity of time, it may well be the element seen in 
am-ab-am, and even in am-ab^, so that am^ab^ will strictly be 
an imperfect present. Similarly ero, eaofuu, tlfUy are in form pre- 
sents, in power futures. 

V. Ah for ag in substantives after a guttural, as curnn-oi-i- 
* hemp,' and otherwise, as, tr-ab- {^doT'-ab- ?) * tree.* 

VI. As agh denotes what is habitual in all Manx verbs and 
many Manx adjectives, so it enters into such Greek words as 
Kok-'OK- * flatterer,* (fievoK" * cheat,' \dK'ay» * prattler' (above 
20), and into the Latin hib-^zc-, ed-ac-y loqu-ac- (about 60). 

Tii. Ak, so common in Greek sbs», gives place io ec or ic va 
Latin. Thus to iraXXaic-, vpcuc-, wuvbax' correspond pdlec-, sorec-y 
podec-. The lists of words in ec and ic (together over 60) very ge- 
nerally exhibit the idea of smallness, as ctdec- *gnat,* prdec- 'flea,' 
cimec- *bug.' So too, as plants and small birds with us often 
end in our diminutival suffixes ock and ow, the Latin also has for 
plants lUeC'y rumec-y carec-y vitec-y fnUtc-y scandtc-y salic'yJUic'y 
tamaric-; and for birds ^?^ic-,/W*V-, comic- y cotumic', toriC', 

VIII. Agh in sbs. becomes t^ or t^;, so as to lie nearer our own 
ock, Latin examples cmc-y frug-es. The word crux (=o-icoXo^) 
examined. 

IX. Agh reduced to a mere guttural, as in our own park for 
parT'Ock, Ar-c-, cal-c-y fal-c-, lan-o-, mer-c-y analysed. 

X. Our ec often, yet not always, reduced to ^ in the body 
of such words as ros-i'tum for ros-ec-tuniy i. e. ros-agh-tum (see 
rosac-eo- in § i). Sometimes the two forms, as virecttMn and vire- 
tuniy dumectum and dumetvmy exist beside each other. 

XI. As the Scotch reduce ]&Bsock to hsaowy so the second Latin 
declension owes its existence chiefly to a similar loss ; but the acy* 
aprug-no- still bears traces of an older aperogh' * a wild boar ;* and 
similar evidence is found in hordeac-eo-y sehac-eo-y fcliac-ea-y btdbac" 
eo' (19 such), as well as in rapic-io-y tribwrdc-io-y &c. 

XII. As the Scotch reduce IsiaAick to lassie, so enno-vlusy canic- 
vZay retic-vlum tell us that end-y canity reti- had once a final gut- 
tural. Again in the fifth declension j^^^c-t^, diec'vla bear wit- 
ness that ptebe-y die- had once a final c ; which is confirmed as 
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to the latter by a comparisoii of our day and the Gennan tag. hi 
the fourth dedensioii the argument would ha^e been smoother, if 
we had found anwi-vla and ^WMM-Wt«9M^ rather than anic-^da. and 
genie-ylum* But we know historioallj that gemUms grew out of 
^vntc^iM. Moreover as yow (jjenn) i inee : : boput : tree : : ^enme^ 
tdum : ibiuc/M. This seems to establish the legitimacy oigewue^ 
Wum. Plautus too by his twice-emplojed adjective mOieuloiUB, 
implies a sb. tnOUc-ultu. Observe too that as kuaie : lauy so 
eanv- : can-; and a o.r. oan- 'dog* is consistent ¥rith caih-vm 
gen. pL, and with kw-os^ <Sro. So with ap-^my juven^wn, 

XIII. Affh in sbs. sometimes doubly represented, as in tferbenr 
ac-^M-y farm-ie-a-y mmb-iKH)-, fur-c^t-^ So oedMo' has the like 
suffix d thrioe over. 

xiY. The softened awy for ocky aeeia in English adjectives, as 
thaU-cWy yeUH>yfy virtually occurs in the €hreek ^pax-^v-, ykuK-Vy 
^ax-v-f &o., and so is represented in the Latin equivalents hrev-4ry 
dulc-i-y leV'i'y — an argument confirmed by the derivatives brevio^ 
uUhy didcic-ulo-f leviC'tUo', Tmc', i. e. tar^ue-y retains the suffix 
in greater purity. 

XV. Affh in adjectives also sometimes doubly represented, as 
in ftHiCf>0' (»fuiX-aic-o-), plan-c-o-y gUAho-^ jlr<vo-<hy gU-v^o-y cur^ 
W-0-, tor-v^' (comp. tr^u€')y ardr^i/H>'y &c. 

XVI. Some adjectives in o are deduced from genitival forms, as 
patriuty iffneiLs; and so no way connected with our suffix. 

XVII. Aqh in verbs reduced first to Wj^ or tM^ and then to v, 
as vajbi-yfru' (r.), itru-y viv-y volv-y solv^ (with lu-)y ferv-y loqu^y 
nu-y rU'y spU'y scru- {scru-ta-rty (rKaX-ci>^v), &o. 

XVIII. Affh in verbs reduced to ec or tc, as spec-, plec- oipUet'y 
nec" of nect'y flee- oiflect-y and (j7)w-u?- of (g)nttiy (gynixtis, 

XIX. Agh in verbs reduced to a simple guttural, as mer^-y 
spar-g-y ter-ff'y verg- * incline,' ver-g* ^ ^wty* fuL-g-, par^-y pas^'y 
veS'C' (r.), tU-c- {ulcisci)f torqw-^. 

XX. Agh in verbs supplanted by a labial, first by p. Examples 
such as carp-t rup-y scalp-y serp^y trep-, are examined. 

XXI. Secondly by 4, as scrtb- (-"ypa^-), t(e)fiJ>- (t/m^-) implied 
in triviy triMvm ; e(e)r'ib' implied in or^ib-ro^ n., gltcb-. An ex- 
tinct b claimed for some other secondary verbs on the evidence of 
derivatives, as vol-ub-, sol-ub'y fi-eb-y ten^^', lug-tib-y {Uie^ib-y 
aal-ilhy in place of volv^y mIv-, Jle-, tene-y luge^, iUici'-y sali^, 

XXII. Thirdly by m. The direct interchange of x <^d A* ^P* 
pealed to in support oi \^\& ^<^im<^ Examples of such verbs m 
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fn considered, as frem^, premr, trem-j €rem'€i''re, and a vb. oremn 
implied in the sb. orem-^r. The m which appears in the alleged 
fiuffixes men (fuir) and fneniMm claimed for the piieoeding verb, m> 
that we should rather diyide the sevend elements, as in ar$h<xm' 
trUttm, monruni'entwn, teff^ttm-en^ whopiraT^ or oiHv^-ar-| <fec. The 
same argument applied to the infinitiye rvvrr-Yft-ev, &c. The paper 
then reverts to substantiTes ; and after noticing the &ct that the 
suffix om of bottom^ fathom, is r^resented in the oldest Qerman 
by am and um^ as pod-wn or pot^m and vad-um^ treats this suffix 
as a labialised offk. Thus the old Qeraian var-am corresponds to 
our brake {^har-agh) *' fern ;* and potam not only to the Latin 
fundo-y but also to its equivalents mn^wc- and pod-ec-. Hence 
inn (t«m), the strange ending of the nominatiyes and accusatives 
of Latin neuters, ervom^ helium, is justified as representing ervo^fk, 
beUoffh, older forms, it is thought, than ervo-y bello-. Hence too 
ajpium^y Hium- (IXcov), form a^eotives apiao^Q; Iliac-O: 

XXIII. Affh in verbs passes through ec or eh to e, ss ver-^ {r.) 
beside verec-undo-. The cases of euade^y densely rube', tetie^j iate-y 
9cate-y Itcge-, exple-^ spre-v%, cre'vi considered. 

xxrv. Agh in verbs passes throu^ ic &e, to t. If the acfj. 
leni- stand for lenigh, so also must ihe verb lem-; and similarly 
with like cases. Derivatives too, as ^fi^-on-, claim a guttural in 
behalf of on- (r.), &c. 

XXV. Agh in verbs exchanges its guttural for a sibilant, as 
rapaira^ (beside rapax-'tj) ; 80 in Latin inciptss-f petesS", The 
French iormR fimssant &c., and our OYmfAfiiak, show that tiie 
Latin sb. and vb.^t- etood in place oifanrigh. So also the Ita- 
lian /nM^o brings in with its own daim one for all inoepiive, or, 
as Homer treats them, iterative verbs ; and these two meanings 
alike accord with the power assigned to our suffix in § ui. 

XXVI. Be or ic &c, exchange the guttural for a t, (diiefly alter 
a preceding guttural, like our own gobh-etot for gabh'ock, giml-et 
for gind-icky spig-ot for spig-ock. But the license is often carried 
beyond the excuse, as in emm^ for emm-ocL Thus abiet- stands 
for adiec", witness the adj. ahieg-no-, VeU-ic-a-re, fad-io-a'te^ 
mors-io-a-re have our suffix in the Intimate form, ic ; but fre- 
quentative verbs generally have changed ic for it, as ag^-a^re, 
which with no less than 300 similarly constituted verbs, may plead 
in excuse a preceding guttural ; but not so esitare, sakare, p^tdtare. 
AedUit'io- &c. we know stands for aedilic-io-j and perhaps brevit-er 
for brevic-er &c. 
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xxm. Our ie reduced to «( in other forms. Such oomparatives 
M triat-ie-'iory laet'ic'ioT (alterwardB truHt-iory loM'-tor), esta- 
blished on good MS. Mithoritj; and henoe tngtit'ta-, laetit-ia^, 
explained as similar to grat^io'. The same explanation proposed, 
more or less doubtingly, for words of the form nav-iT-a-, •erv-tt-io- 
n., num-U'Um-y Mn^tMtf-, fund-it-cr-y fMUt-it-udon-y fiov-ic-io- 
and naV'U'iO'y mbdU-uyio- and mMU^io-. 

xxTin. Agk &o. change the gattnral for a c?, as in ira-cd- 
beside finu^ murfwiow. Hence ruhedAm-^ c£bedon-y in place of 
the classical rMgan-, aHugon-, &c. MuU-ic-ftd-an' Qi the older 
Ibrm) would have a valid excuse for d in place of y. 

XXIX. The many changes of vowel, which have been here as- 
signed to our suffix, justified by the law which assimilates vowds 
hi acQoining syllables. Thus a Greek writes fuiXa<ro^, €p€a<r*y 
ficcXiotr-, opvao-' (o being habitually followed by v rather than by 
another o). So a Roman preferred : 1. ar-a-^ ar-atrro- n., ar-oHhom^ 
ar-ab-Ui'y alroc'^r (cd- * raise*) ; 2. gen^eh-^mdo-y frem-eb'Undo-y 
trtmHihU'ndo'y ver-e- (r.), ver-^o^mndo-j ien-e-^ ten-eb-amy ten-^b-ra-y 
ter-eb-ra-y cd-eb-^ri-y fer-^t-ro- n., ver^-ro- n., pet-ess-y nec-eney 
cfeyr-e-viy 9p{e)r-€-viy /{ey-e^o- ; 3. nit-UhUTida-^ rid-ib-unda-y rid- 
ie-ulo^y m-cip-iu-y vio-isnm; 4. lug-ttb-ri-y luo^uh-ra-re ; or with 
not identical, yet kindred vowels, as 5. lat-e-y lat-tb-ra-y 9cat-eb-ra-y 
aal-dh^a-y lac-eaa-^ /oo-ew-, oap-ess", par-e^, man-e-y cdg-e-y ardrt- ; 
or 6. qtier-ih^ndo-y c{e)r'tb-ro-' n., f(tf)r-i-vt, t(e)r-t'tO', <(«)r-t^ 
id<h n., vert-ig-^m^ ; or again, 7. w^tt«-ri-, wi-tip-t-, vci-ub'Ui-^ 
vcl-um-^n-t in-vol-ue-rth' n., sol-i/hto-y wlrvh-ili'y tol-ti-tim, doc-un'. 
enUhy mon^m-ento-y in-eol-umHi'. Some exceptions from this law 
considered. A convincing example of vowel-assimilation is seen 
in the series of words : a, iroXXo^ m. ' a youth ;' e, Lat. peUex f. 
* a concubine ;* t, fUie * a young mare ;' o, Scotch pollock * a 
young fish,' n-coXor ' a foal ;' t«, Lat. ptdlusy either a colt or chicken, 
— where the words are at bottom identical, and in themselves de- 
note merely * a little young one.' 

XXX. The many changes of consonant which have been as- 
signed to our suffix explained, partly from the desire to avoid 
gutturals, especially repeated gutturals, partly on the principle 
that aspirates readily interchange. By way of example, the irre- 
gularities of the verb ^cp- (Sanskrit bhri or cttn) considered iu 
Greek, Latin and English. 
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a conjugation, 519, 522, 523. 
a declension, 89-99, p. 424. 

ab, 810, 816, 1303, 1304. 
abd'^ 542. 

abdica-, 1023. 

abeatut, 1208. 

a5t0., 1304. 

abin, 1171. 

ablative, 50, 51, 989, p. 429, i; 
absolute, 1013; 'by' or 'with,' 
1000; for dat. 1019; 'from,' 
1021 ; in d, 50, 1021 ; 'in point 
of,* 997 ; of circumstances, 1009 ; 
of degree, 1017 ; of gerund, 1294; 
of means, 1000; of penalty, 
1005.1; of measure, 1014; of 
price, 1005 ; of quality, 1010 ; 
of road, 1008; of time, 992; of 
* where,' 991 ; with comparative, 
1015, 1055, 1055 df with /oc-, 
^-, 1008 ; with prep., 1025 ; 
with verbs of buying, 1005; of 
removal, 1023; of sacrificing, 
1006. 

absy 810 n. 

absenti', 725. 

abstine-^ 940. 

abstract nouns, 907. 

ac, 1430 &c. 
ao non, 1409. X. 
accent, 22-28. 
accessary conjunctions, 846. 
aocliui-, 1308. 4. 

accusative, 45, 46, 369, 884; singu- 
lar, p. 429 ; plural, p. 429, p. 431 ; 
after active verb, 888 ; after adj. 
in bundo, 1298; after deponents, 
891; after intransitives, 893; af- 
ter participles in to, 892 ; after 



qttOi 9\B; after substantives, 
907 ; cognate, 894 ; and inf. 911, 
1248 ; factitive, 896 ; for nom. 
912; of time, &c. 915; two to- 
gether, 896-902 ; with verbs of 
calling, 827; of feeling, 889. 

accusing, adj. of, 933 ; verbs of, 
944. 

active verb, 367 ; conjugated, 575. 

acu'^ 207. 1. 

ad, 1305, 1306. 

adama-, 1308.3. 

adaequa", 1308. 3« 

adeo, 799. 

adini', 1308.3. 

adig-, 900. 

adipe8, 1026. 

adjectives, 211-239 ; concord fif, 
1037 ; as sub.. 936, 1034, 1042; 
for adv., 1049, 1051; gender o^ 
1040; place of, 1468; possessive, 
1047, 1054 « ; in predicate, 1060; 
suffixes of, 225-234 ; in a, o, I, 
have lost a guttural, p. 442, xiv. 
XV., p. 444, xxvii. ; in aUMU, 
p 441, iv. ; in ao, p. 441, vi.; 
in ttc-eot p. 440, ii., p 441, xi.; 
in cLO-o, p. 443, xxii. ; in bundo, 
1298 ; in to-to, p. 441, xi. ; in it" 
to, p. 443, xxvi. ; of comparison, 
1438; of fitness, &c., 956. 

admodum, 797. 

admone-, 1308. 3. 

adsurff', 1308.3. 

adtt/fl-, 979. 

adttorgtis, 1307. 

aemula-, 979, 

aetate gen., 909 n, 

affiig-y 1304. 
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mgnotO't 1808* 8. 
ai', 789. 

adverbs, 767, 1898; in a, 866, 
793 ; in am, 782, 791 ; in bi, 
866, 785 : in i^ 768 ; in tm, 790 ; 
in di, 866, 790, 800; in U, 788 ; 
in Uir^ 773, p. 448, zzyi.; in 
mt, 777 ; in 0, 866, 771, 789, 
1056; in per, 778 ; in «tf0iM, 801 ; 
in tenus, 803; in /tm, 779, 780; 
in tro, 788; in «m, 792; in ttf, 
781 &c.; in var«t<m, 798; in 
predicate, 1401 ; of comparison, 
1438, 1439; place of, 1398; pro> 
nominal, 366, 1 150; with partic, 
1399; with sub., 1400. 

ai- vb.^ 739. 

alt; 320, 327. 

a/to-, 110, 111, 827, 1148. 

aliqui'n 1141. 

alphabet, 2. 

alter differs from alteri, 824. 

aliero', llO, 111,380,1149. 

alteritu. Ill, 380. 

am, 834 a, 1308. 

am6t<r-, 1308. 3. 

amplius, 1055. 1. 

an, 1421 &c.; use of, 1426 ; a 
proclitic, 1465; repeated, 1424. 

an 'up,' 834*, 1308.2. 

ana, 1308. 1. 

anaphora, 1435. 

Anglo-Saxon super!., 838 n. 

antmt, 935 n. 

annana', 210. 

annuvit, p. 427* 

ante, 1309. 

antea, 802. 

antecedent omitted, 1126, 1151. 

antequam, 1231. 1. 

anu-, 142, 207. 1. 

aorist, 445, 446, 585, 586, 614. 

appos-, 1304. 

apposition, 1052, 1058, 1472. 

apud,Bl5n,, 1311. 

apprehend; 1308. 3. 

ar, 1312. 

arasso, 567. 

arassere, 568. 

ardtto-, 555. 1. ». 

a«, divisions of tlie, 270. 

asking, vbs. of, 902" 

asyndeton, 1435. 

at, 1445. 



aigue (ac), 1480, 1489; for quam^ 
858: with comp., 1056.4. 

attraction, 1089, 1055 5. obs., 1059, 
1125, 1251. 

au, 862 n, 

auersa; 904. 

auU gen., why short, p. 430. 

aut, 840; differs from uel, 1444. 

autem, 1446; place of, 1474. 

ben^no-, 238. 

blandi; 971. 

bookkeeping, phrases of, 982. * 

bou', 157. 

buying, vbs. of, 946, 1005. 

c, 11. 

cant-, 190. 

can-t<m gen. pi. explained, p. 441. 

capess", 754. 

cardinal numbers, 247, 252, 253. 

care-, 1023. 

case, 42, 1391 n. 

ca88um, 540. 

cflsuffix,289,293, 319, 792,1112 ». 

c&fo, 731, 1198. 

oela-, 898. 

oentena milia, 1072. 

certa-, 956. 

oeruiceSf 1026. 

cetera, 916. 

ctm^c-, 207. 1. 

circa t 1313. 

circiter, 1314. 

ctrcttm, 1315. 

ctreumda', 906. 

ct«, 1316. 

c«/o, 772. 

ct/ra, 1318. 

c/am, 782, 1319. 

olaud; 760 n. 

oaepttu est, 1244. 

cognate ace, 402, 894. 

collectives, 195. 1. 

comparative, 240-246, 838, 1015, 

1055, 1193. 
comparison, adj. and adv. of, where 

placed, 1438. 
composition, 35 ; of verbs, 758. 
condona-', 975. 
conditional sentences, 1153. 
conduc-, 1289. 
conici', 812 n. 
conjugation, 518; a, 519,522,523; 
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«, 386, 519,524,526; 1,519,528, 
529; 0, 519, 520; «, 519, 526, 
52? ; consonant, 518, 521 ; of 
verb active, 576 &c. ; deponent, 
685; impersonal, 699; part, in 
iuro with es- and /w-, 702 &c. ; 
passive, 655; pass, impers. 701; 
reflective, 570, 636 &c. 

conjunctions, 839; omitted, 1436; 
postponed, 1462. 

conscio-t 957. 

consonant conjugation, 518, 521. 

consonant declension, 55, 87. 

consperg-^ 905. 

consul' vb., 555. 2. 

constU for consuls, p. 435. 

contra, 1320. 

contract verbs in Latin, p. 426. 

contracted perfect, 563-7. 

copula, 874. 

copulative conjunctions, 840, 1430 
&c. 

coram, 1321. 

corona-, 210. 

cred-, 981 n. 

crude form, 41, p. 422; in Sanscrit 
grammars, p. 422; simplicity of, 
p. 438, 

cut bono ? 983 n. 

cuicuimodi, 311. 

cum prep., 820, 1322, 1323, 1391. 

cum conj., 1455. 

cum maarume, 1057 rf, p. 226. 

cwra-, 1168, 1289. 

custom, vbs. of, 1 007. 

da-, 549, 732, 975, 1275, 1289. 

dative, 49, 110 »., 950; doubled, 
982; dat. ethic, 978; in poets, 
986, 988; of attraction, 985; of 
fitness, 1293; of motion to, 987; 
of name, 985; of part, in endo, 
1293; of person concerned, 877; 
of person whose body is con- 
cerned, 972 ; of purpose, 984 ; of 
serving as, 983; plur., p. 433; 
sing., p. 432 ; with adj., 961 ; with 
adv., 962 ; with gerundive, 967 ; 
with perfect particip., 967 ; with 
static vbs., 963; with sbs., 969; 
with vbs. of giving, 973; with 
vbs. of taking away, 973. 

rf?, 13268. 

{^^asasuffix, 366, 800. 



debut, 1257. 
decet, 964. 
deciens, 1071* 

declension, 54 ; first or ' a, 89-99 ; 
second or o, 100-24; thirCfprt, 
125-39 ; third or consonant, 55- 
87 ; fourth or u, 140-44 ; fifth or 
e, 145-8; vowel, 88; irregular, 
157 ; mixed, 148. 1 ; reduced to 
one, p. 423, 429. 
defective nouns, 149, 1032. 
defung-, 1023. 
demonstratives, 286, 1091. 
demum, 1447. 
denario-, 1070. 
deo', 158. 

deponent verbs, 399^ 400 ; conju- 
gated, 685. 
derivation, 34 ; of verbs, 740 &c. ; 

from prep., 838. 
desiderative verbs, 755. 
desin-, 940. 
desitus esU 1244. 
deterior-, 812, 814, 824. 
rfi, 1329, 1330. 
diC; 534. 

dicam omitted, 1228. 
dtgno-, 1016, 1192. 
diminutives, 198 &c. and Appen- 
dix ii. 
diminutive verbs, 750. 
direct interrogative, 308. 
dirim-, 812. 
discrib-, 1329. 
disjunctive conjunctions, 1444 ; 

question, 1423. 
distributive numbers, 249,252, 262, 

1066. 
diti', 221. 

doce-, 553, 556, 898, 1236. 
domi, 114,952, 1036. 
domo-, 159. 
domum, 886, 1036. 
duc-f 534. 
dum, 1448. 
duo-, 117, 118, 120. 
duplici', 1067 n. 



e, 1331. 

e declension, p. 424. 

ed, 304, 366. 

^0,811,813,817, 1331. 

ecasior, 861. 

ecee, 862. 
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eofer-^ 811. 

eiepoi^ 861. 

ego^ crude foim of^ 274 n. 

9ho, 862 n. 

elition, 29. 

ellipsis of sb., 1033; of main rerb, 

1227; ofverb of requesting, 1204; 

of verb of saying, 1203. 
tffii-, 1005 ru 
efnolumenio-^ 530 n. 
emphasis decides order of words, 

1459. 
emphatic adjective precedes, 1468 ; 

emphatic genitive precedes, 1468, 

1472. 
enclitics, 27, 1473. 
entm, 1449 ; place of, 1474. 
eo, adv., 304, 366, 789. 
epicenes, 190. 
epistolary tenses, 1160. 
epol, 861. 

equidem^ 336, 1453/. n. 
equo'^ 1*24. 1. 
erat first, 1462. 
erga^ 1334. 

M-, ' eat,* 722 ; * be,' 723. 
esse omitted, 1259. 
est first, 1462. 
et, 1430 &c.; ^also,' 'too,* 1440^; 

a proclitic, 1465. 
et non, 14U9. 
et — negue, 1443. 

et, que, and atque opposed, 1434. 
ethic dat., 978. 
etiamt 1171. 
etiamnum, 806. 
ejr, 1331. 

excess, degree of, 1056.5. 
exerce-, 555. 2. 
existumes, 1228. 
extent of place, &c., 915. 
exporgisc', 555. 3, 
extra, 1335. 

/ac, 1168. 

factitive ace, 896. 

fastidi', 939. 

faxem, 566, 1209 n.f. 

/aa?o, 566, 1209 n.t. 

fearing, verbs of, 1186. 

feeling, verbs of, 393, 872, 889, 938. 

939, 1245. 
feminine suffixes, 193. 
fer-i 729. 



/-,' 786, 1003. 

fimri, 736 n. 

fig-H 535. 

first word emphatic, 1460, 1461. 

forae, 886. 

forbidding, sentences of, 1173*7. 

fore, 725. 

/orem, 726. 

fore ut, 1260. 

ybm, 952. 

forgiving, verbs of, 975. 

fractions, 268-272. 

frag-, 535. 

frequentative verbs, 746. 

^ffto-, 1002. 

fru'^ 1001, 1287 n. 

/«-, 723, 723.1, 1152.5. 

/ttgft-, 558. 

fullness, adj. of, 931 ; verbs 0^941. 

fung-, 1287 n. 

future, 439, 441, 447, 448, 466-469 ; 
f. perfect, 476 ; f. perf.subj., 503, 
505, 1226; f. perf. pass., 1263; 
f. periphrastic, 1260 ; f. for im- 
perative, 1170. 

genders, 39, 183 &c., 1040. 
genitive, 47, 48, 919 ; sing., p. 430; 
plur., p. 431 } emphatic, 1391 e, 
1469, 1470; after gerund, 1286; 
after neut. pron., 922; in ins, 110 
». ; in pointof,935; objective, 927; 
of cause, 929 ; of connection, 926 ; 
of definition, 926. 1 , of quality, 
927; of removal, 930, 940 ; of 
tendency, 1292; partitive, 922; 
place of, 1468, 1472; possessive, 
924; subjective, 921; with adj., 
929 ; with adv., 923 ; with gerund, 
1286; with possessive, 1048; 
with subs., 920 ; with verbs, 938. 

gentile name, 1046. 

genu-, p. 442, xii. 

genus, 917. 

gerund, 435, 634, 1284-6, 1294, 
1295. 

gerundive, 1287 &c. 

giving, verbs of, 973. 

Glycerio-, 208. 

gratifica-, 971. 

Greek ace, 916; nouns, 166 &c. 

^f«-?748. 

hahe-, 386. 

habessit, origin of form, p. 427. 
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hau^ 1404. 1. 

haud, 1416.1. 

historic present, 44.9 n., 455; hist. 

infin , 1253. 
Ao-, 295-300, 1092 &c. 
hoc adv. 300. 
hocine, 293. 
hodie^ 804. 
hordeo-y 207.2. 
horsum, 366 n. 

house, 1035, 1303/., 1305 o.,1311 c. 
huius, 947. 
humi, 114,952. 
hypothetical sentences, 496-9, 706, 

1153, 1209, 1223. 

t consonans, 9. 

t conjugation, 519, 528, 529. 

t declension, 125-39, p. 424. 

i" or ^0-, 302, 1113 &c. 

t«y, 25. 

•- verb, 737. 

tac«-, 386. 

tam, 1450. 

ibi, 304, 366. 

t-fltem, 342.1, 1132. 

igitur^ place of, 1474. 

iffnora-t 1338 n. 

ignoso-^ 762 »., 979, 980, 1308. 3. 

•/m?o, 797. 

•//i, illim, adv., 298, 366. 

tV/o-, 287 &c., 1101 &c. 

Ulo adv., 298, 366. 

imo-? 748. 

imbu'^ 1308. 3. 

imminu'f 1 308. 3. 

imo-, 823, 1429. 

impera-^ 1281. 

imperative, 421, 422, 424, 479, 593, 
1163,1173. 

imperfect, 439 &c.; conjugated, 
556; infin. 506-13; past, 459-65. 

impersonal verb, 371, 393, 699-701, 
872; conjugated, 699, 700; pas- 
sive, 383, 701. 

i», 913, 1336. 

incip-, 1308.3. 

inde, 304, 366. 

indefinite pronouns, 1138 &c. 

indicative, 1152.8; for subj. 1215; 
of concession, 1156; of supposi- 
tion, 1155. 

indirect interrogative, 318, 494, 495, 
1196,1197. 



indirect oration, 492, 1201. 

indirect question, 1 196* 

infero-, 822. 

infinitive, 430-2,606-13, 1232 &c.j 
after adj 1254; after relative or 
conjunction, 1261 ; and ace. 1288- 
1240; as a gen., 1252; historic, 
1253; imperfect, 509, 512, 613, 
625; in poets, 1255; of hypo- 
thesis, 1261 ; of indignation, 1247 ; 
passive, 1244; perfect, 510,611, 
628; with prep., 1233. 

infitias, 886. 

informor, 1308. 3. 

infra, 1339. 

inhibe-, 1308. 3. 

inquamt 408. 

inser-, 906. 

instar, 833. 1. 

insueto-, 1254. 

intelleg'j 818. 

inter, 1340, 1341, 1393 n., 1396 n. 

inter, ' up,' 818, 834 </., 1342. 1. 

inter se, 1087. 

intercliid-, 1342. 1. 

interdiC', 1023, 1342. 1. 

interest, 910, 948. 

interfic', 1342. 1. 

interi; 1342. 1. 

interim, 797. 

interiug-, 1342. 1. 

interjections, 860. 

inter luni<h, 210. 1. 

intermit', 1342. 1. 

interpola-, 1342. 1. 

interrogative, direct, 308,1134,1417- 
1419,1423,1425,1426; double, 
1136; indirect, 318, 494, 495, 
1196, 1197, 1420-1424; par- 
ticles, 1417 ; pronouns, 1134 &c 

intra, 13^3. 

intransitive verb, 873, 378, 394; 
used transitively, 401-403. 

intro, 1344. 

intumesc", 1308. 3. 

inuide-, 979, 1023, 980. 

inuicto-, 763. 

ipso-, 326, 1090. 

tri, 1262 

irregular nouns, 149 &c. 

irregular verbs, 892 &c. 

is ea id, 302. 

isti adv., 299. 

istim adv., 299. 

2 
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igio adv., 999. 
Uto-, 286, 288, 1098. 
iia, 1451. 
kerum, 822 
htff'^ 585. 
luppiter^ 160. 
JtM-ttiraiMio*, 161. 
Itfxto, 1345. 

k only before a, 6. 

Karthagini^ 951. 

Keltic suffix o^A in Latiii, p. 439. 

1 01 111 257. 
lad-, 533. 
laptderum^ 876 n. 
last word emphatic, 1466. 
last word in an hexameter begin- 
ning a clause, 1463 ». 
latuvty 543. 
leaves, 1031. 
letters, number of^ 2. 
libera^, 940 n. 
/i5ram, 1075. 
licet, 807 n. 
/umt/, 1257. 

Untery for lintrU^ p. 437. 
liquids, order of, 3. 
/oca-, 1289. 

logical pronoun, 301, 1112. 
loqu', 398. 
/tMTto-, 956. 

mocf^, 883. 

Madvig referred to in notes, 725, 
815,951,1141,1163,1165,1176, 
1182, 1195, 1202, 1205, 1209, 
1224, 1236, 1287, 1288, 1337 •., 
1337,1404.1,1423,1405.1. 

fMffis, 776. 1. 

fnaior, 1055. I. 

fnalam rem, 886* 

malim, 1221. 

mallem^ 1221. 

malum, 863. 

manica^y 210. 

manu', 207. 1. 

masculine suffixes, 191. 

max8um(h^ 1019. 

meats, 1030. 

mede-, 979, 980. 

medica-, 979, 

medius jidiuSi 861. 

fi^mtm, 390, 943. 



memory, verbs of, 943* 

mercule, 861. 

merg-, 585. 

Ift/^'. 951 n. 

mt/t-, 257, 1064. 

minor', 1055. 1. 

mtntM, 776. 1, 1055. 1. 

mtra-, 939. 

mirum — guantum^ 1200. 

misce-t 956. 

mixed numbers, 1065. 1 b. 

modera-y 979. 

m(Mfo, 794. 

moods, 423 &c. 

mors- conjugated, 557. 

mutat for musans, p. 432. 

nam, 1452. 

ne, 1173, 1179, 1228, 1402 ; a pwv 

clitic, 1465; differs from tU tun, 

1408 n.; n^— ^tflf^m, 1405, 1453 

b. 
ne, « verily,' 862. 
ni, 1417, 1420; affixed to inteno* 

gatives, 1425 n.; repeated, 1424. 
nearness, adj. of, 955. 
nearness, verbs of, 956. 
nec-t 534. 
nee a proclitic, 1465 ; * not even,' 

1406. 1. 
necesse est, 1246 n. 
nedum, 1228. 
nega-^ 1404 n. 

negatives accumulated, 1411. 
negative particles, 1402. 
negative repeated, 1412. 
neg-leg", 834- A., n. 
n^mon-, 1149. 1. 
neque — et — , 1448. 
neqtte qtnsquam, 1406. 
nequitur, 1244 n. 
nesoio^ 410 n. ; nescio an, 1421. 
n^Acto-^-, 1199. 
n^tte, 1416. 

neuter nom. in um, p. 443, xxii. 
neuter nom. rejects s, why ? p. 48. 3. 
neuter-passives, 392. 
neuter pronouns, 909. 
neuter suffixes, 194. 
nig^ orwitt-, 162. 
nihil for non, 1410. 
nimis, 776. 1. 
nimium-quantum, 1200. 
m/-, 555. 3; 1001. 
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• no,' how expressed, 1428. 

nolim, 1221. 

nollem^ 1221. 

nominative, 44, 48, 368, 867; for 

voc, 880; form of, p. 425; plur., 

p. 437; power of, p. 433, 439; 

singular, p. 433 &c. 
non^ 1402 ; a proclitic, 1465 ; place 

of, 1403. 
non modo for non modo fwn ? 1415, 
non nemo^ 1411 n. 
non quin^ 1208. 
non quo, 1208. 
non qnod^ 1454/. 
non-emphatic words, where placed, 

14^7. 
nout, 389. 
nos, 1082. 
noun in apposition, where placed, 

1472. 
nonne^ 1419. 
nub-, 533, 977. 
nucerum^ 376 n. 
nudiusiertiuSf 805. 
nuilo' for non^ 1410. 
num, 1419, 1423 n. 
number, 52 ; differs from English 

idiom, 1026 ; concord of, 1040. 
numerals, 247 &c.; place of, 1471. 1. 
numquid uis, 1 183 n. f . 
nuncine, 792. 
nuper, 778. 

conjugation, 519, 520. 

o declension, p. 424. 

o final in verbs, 410. 

ob prep., 1346; in comp., 1347; 

«cirt, 830 «. 
obiter, 797. 
objective gen., 927. 
oblivisc't 943. 
obliqua oraiio^ 492, 1201. 
obsolesc-, 555. 1. 
oculo-, 207. 3. 
odi, 390. 
officio", 1469 n. 
om-it-, 1308. 2. 
opes", 999. 
opitula', 742. 1 ». 
oportet, 1246 ». 
o/7t^ f«^ 1280. 
order of words, 1458. 
ordinal numbers, 248, 252, 261, 

1065. 1. 



ordo for ordons, p. 435. 
owner, 1036. 2. 

paenitet, 889, 938. 

/)fl^-, 535. 

palam, 782, 1348. 

parat(hf 1254. 

;?tfrc-, 979, 980. 

;?ar^, -956, 

' part of,' 1057. t. 

parti' verb, 398. 

participle, 436, 514 &c., 1264 ; for 
abstract differs from adj., 934 n. ; 
in endo, 1296; in endo with e*-, 
712; in endo with /«-, 716; in 
enti, 1265; in to, 1270; in /uro, 
1261, 1268; in turo with ^6-, 702; 
in turo with /««-, 705; perfect, 
892 ; perfect, circumlocution for, 
1281 ; question in, 1185. 

particles, 764. 

partitive gen., 922, 925. 

pose-, 1001. 

passive, 379, 380,570; conjugated, 
655; impersonal, 701, 981; of 
saying and thinking, 1241. 

past imperfect, 459-65, 580-2; past 
perfect, 473; ind. 588, 589; subj. 
621-4. 

pcUer for patera, p. 435. 

pater, p. 437. 

pause in hexameter, 1464 n. 

penalty, gen. of, 945. 

peneSf 1349. 

pensi, 947 ». 

pert 1350 ; in comp., 1361 ; of de- 
struction, 1351 n. §. 

per me stat, 1 1 83 n. 

perd", 1351. 

perfect, 439 &c., 442, 443, 478, 
533 &c.; form of, 471; conjuga- 
tion of, 561; contracted, 668-7; 
present, 472 ; infin., 510, 611, 
1256^1258; of intransitives, 477 ; 
third person of, 472 n, ; use o^ 478. 

perinde, 800. 

permission, snbj. in, 489. 

personal pronouns, 274, 1076. 

personal suffixes, 406 &c. 

personal verb, 370. 

plag-, 535. 

plural suffixes of nouns, 52 ; of 
verbs, 4 i 4 &c. 

plural for sing., 1026. 
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pint, 245 n., 776. 1., 1055. 1. 
poena', 975 n. 
pollinff-, 818. 
polysyndeton, 1485. 
pondoy 1075. 
/wiitf, 1353. 
pwr, 818, 834 e, 1362. 
parro, 788. 

posseasive adj., 1047; gen., 924-25. 
pronouns, 359. 
pOMsid-, 386. 
pouum^ 728. 

pof/, 1354; in comp., 1355. 
potiiila, 802. 
pottqiiam, 958 n. 
jxw^ttmo-, 823. 
poH' verb, 942, 1287 n. 
prae, 1356 ; in comp., 1357. 
praedito-, 542 n. 
praeter, 1359; in comp., 1360. 
predicate, 874. 

prepositions, 808, 830,914 n., 1233, 
1303, 1397; case after, 914 n.; 
change of form in, 809 &c.; La- 
tin compared with Greek, 830 n., 
834 «.; meaning of, 1391 n.*; 
omitted, 1396; place of, 1391-3. 
present tense, 449, 452-8; ind.,575- 
9 ; historic, 449 n., 455 ; perf., 
472; subj., 594-602; perf. ind., 
584, 587; perf. subj., 613-620. 
price, 1005. 
primo-y 823, 1050. 
prtmor-, 838 n. 
principal parts, 531 &c. 
prior-, 823. 
priusgtmm, 1231.1. 
pro, 1361; in comp., 1362*4. 
proclitics, 28, 835, 1404. 1, 1465. 
prodes', 727. 
proh, 862 n. 
prohibe-y 1237. 
proindet 800. 

pronominal adverbs, 366, 1150. 
pronouns, 273 &c.; demonstrative, 
286, 1091, 1471 ; gender of, 1039; 
indefinite, 1138 &c.; interroga- 
tive, 1134 &c. ; logical, 301, 
1112; personal, 274, 1076; pos- 
sessive, 359, 1088 ; reflective, 
278 85, 1083-89. 
prope, 1365. 
propior-, 908. 
propter, 1366. 



pratum, 798. 

Pseudo-Nepos, 951 n.f; 1423 it. 

pudet, 938. 

puer for puerus, p. 437. 

puluis, 8, p. 426. 

punishment, verbs of, 975 n. 

purpose, 490, 1407. 

g,6. 

gua, 315, 316. 

quam with comp., 1055; with sup., 

1057 «.; a proclitic, 1465. 
quamquam, 358, 791. 
quamuis^ 352, 791, 1227 5. 
quandoj 795, 1455 /. 
quandoquidenif 857 n. 
^ttan^t, 946 n. 
9tta«t, 499, 1223. 
guauist S66. 
que, 840 n., 1430 &c.; displaced, 

1441. 
7u^-, 555. 3. 
9ttt- verb, 738. 
qui' or ywo-, 305, 1120-31; *anv,* 

1138; =i-, 1131. 
qui'Cunquei 1146, 1158. 
(^tttflf at«, 1198. 
quidni? 1172 n. 
quidquod, 1454 A. 
qui-dam^ 343, 1145. 
guidem, 857 n., 1080, 1403, 1415, 

1453 ; place of, 1474. 
gui'lubet, 1 1 44. 
^tft-nafn, 346. 
gui'piam, 345, 1143. 
guippe gut with subj., 1194 n. 
^'t^t-^am, 344, 1142. 
gui-guet 347-50, 922. 1. 
gui-gui-y 1147, 1158. 
7ttt-ttt4, 351, 1144. 
guody 1454; with ^tt«, 922. 
guondam, 792. 
9uontam, 1455/. n. 
qudgue, place of, 1474. 
^tto/o-, 248, 1065 1. 
^um, 1229, 1281 5, 1455. 

* rather,' 1056.3. 
ratio for rations, p. 435. 
re- sb., 910 n. 
r^, *back,' 1367. 
recidiuo-1 1367 n. f. 
reciprocal verbs, 398. 
redim-, 1289. 
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reduplication, 471. 

retUit, 472 n. 
; re/ert, 9 10, 94S, 
; reflective pronoun, 278.85, 1083-9; 
r omitted, 1249. 

[ reflective verb, 374 &c.; 398^400; 
} conjugated, 570, 636. 

E regerum^ 376 n, 

relative, 3^7, 1120-31; attraction 
of, 1(J61; double form of, 353-8, 
1158; postponed, 1463. 

remit-, 975. 

repeated action, 1159. 

^reported speech, 1201. 

reppuli^ 555. 2. 

re-publioa-, 163. 

rescisc-, 1367. 

result, subj. of, 491, 1408. 

retice-, 1367. 

retro, 1368. 

rite^ 770. 

Ritschl, 1319 »., 1404. 1. 

rixa-, 391. 

road by which, 1008. 

roga-, 903. 

roots, 30. 

rosa-, 1031. 

rw-, 396. 

rup', 533. 

rttri, 952. 

rw*, 886. 

rtisunif 798. 

« final lost in nom., p. 435. 

sacrificing, vbs. of, 1006. 

Bangui-^ p. 9. 

satis, 776. 1. 

scilicet^ 807. 

«cri6-, 533. 

«e, 1083, 1369; crude form of, 280. 

second person, 1152. 3, 1175, 

1224. 
second word non^emphatic, 1473. 
secondary clauses, 1225. 
secundum, 1371. 
secus, 917. 

sed, 834, 1369; a proclitic, 1465. 
sedition-, 815 n. 
eemel, 264 n, 
semper, 778. 

sen- or seneo", 164, 207. 1. 
sense supersedes form, 1038. 
ser-, 642 n. 
sermooina-^ 745 n. 



t^rut-, 971. 

sescentO', 1063. 

sest^tio; 272, 1070. 

sestertium^ lii73. 

showing, vbs. of, 976. 

«t, 496-9, 1153, 1154, 1159, 1209; 
omitted, 1219; as an interroga- 
tive, 1422; a proclitic, 1465. 

siCf 300, 1451^, n. 

simple voice, 405. 

simplioi-f 264 n. 

Hmul, 853, 854. 

sin-, 1236. 

sincero-, 264 n, 

sine, 1372. 

sing, for pi., 1032. 

si-qui-, 1139, 1140. 

siue, 1157. 

smelling, vbs. of, 895. 

sodes, 1361, c, n. 

solo-, 110, 1050, 1192. 

sordidO', 555. 1 n. 

*or^i- vb., 398. 

sparg-, 535. 

spondeo^ 410 n. 

static verb, 385,391. 

*io- pron., 288 n. 

strengthened form of verb, 451. 1. 

stude-y 939. 

suade-, 979. 

«tt5, 913, 1373-6. 

sUbici', 812 n. 

subject, 874. 

subject-accusative, 911, 1248-60. 

subjective gen., 921. 

subjunctive, 427-9, 481-505, 1178 
&c.; as a future, 500-5, 1226; 
for imperat. 1167; in commands, 
488, 1180; in concessions, 1227 
b ; in elliptical sentences, 1227 ; 
in hypothesis, 496-9, 1209 &c. ; 
in indirect questions, 494, 495, 
1 196 ; in obliqua oratio, 1201-6; 
in parenthesis, 1195 ; in permis- 
sion, 489, 1 1 80 ; in purposes, 
400, 1179; in results 491, 1182; 
of duty, 1227 // of indignation, 
1227^/ of possibility, 1227 «!; 
of prayer, 1227 d; translated as 
indie, 491, 493, 494; with tU 
qui, 1194 n. 

substantive, number of, 1026; in 
predicate, 1060 ; in a, o, t, «, e, 
have lost a guttural, p. 440, it 
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Ac ; in ab-mlo, p. 441, iv.; in ', 
ac'uia^ p. 440, iiL; in oc-rs, p. : 

440, iiL; in ap-iHL, p. 440, iL; i 
in atm^enio Blc. p. 443, xzii ; in 
Cf p. 441, ix. ; in le-ii/a, p. 441, ; 
ziL ; in M or ie, p. 441, vii ; in ; 
ec'ulaj p. 441, xiL ; in ed-mt, p. 
444, xxviL ; in ei, p. 443, zzvi ; 
in e-to, p. 441, x. ; in ie-tiio^ p. i 

441, xii.; in t/ta, p. 444, xxyiL; ; 
in ii-udon^ p. 444, xxtiL ; in t^ | 
«/, p. 444, xxTii. 

gutter, 1378 ; in com p., 1379. 
■affix, 32 ; of adj., 225-234 ; of 

masculine subs., 191, 192 ; of 

feminine, 193 ; of neuters, 194 ; 

personal, 406 &^ 
«Mm, not/, explained, p. 429. 
tummO', 823. 
mo-, 361, 1083. 
tuppedita-, 396. 
tupellep', 818. 

mper^ 1380; in comp., 1382. 
superlative, 240-46, 1057; from 

prep., 838. 
supine, 433, 484, 887, 998, 1299- 

1301. 
supra, 1383. 
suscip-f 1289. 
siuum, 798. 
syllable long by nature, 14 ; long 

by position, 15; short, 13. 
symbols, numerical, 251. 
syntax, 866. 

ictg-, 535. 

taking away, verbs of, 973. 

tanqttam, 1223. 

tanii, 946 n. 

tantum, 1065.1 c. 

/e as a dat., 977 n. 

telling, verbs of, 976. 

tempera-^ 979. 

'temple,' 1035. 

tene-^ 386. 

tense, 437 &c. 

tenses of Latin verb, 451 &c. 

tenus, 1384, 1391 6. 

tepefac'9 756. 

ter, 783, p. 437. 

terff', 535. 

* that of,' 1036. 1. 

third person, quantity of, 412. 

Hf', 535. 



time, difference of, 1017 ; how hng, | 
915; witliinwliicb,99S-«; viien, ] 
992. 

' too,' 1056. 

torque-^ 553. 

towns, 884, 951, 990, 1021. 

/mic-, 900. 

trans, 1386. 

transitive verb, 372; used reflec- 
tively, 391-7. 

trusting, verbs of, 974, 1002. 

/tt, crude form of, 275. 

u consonans=stP, 10, 25. 

tt conjugation, 519, 526-7. 

u declension, 140-4, p. 424. 

ubi, 315, 366, 953-4. 

ubique, 347, 366. 

u«, 1444, n.; displaced, 1441. 

u«/, 840, 1057 A. 

ueUe^ how formed, p. 436. 

uend; 542. 

uenum^ 886. 

uere-<, 939. 

uero, 1456; place of, 1474. 

uesc-, 1001. 

ueta-, 1236, 1237, 1243. 

utc-, 534. 

uicem, 917. 

fiiciens^ 1071* 

uiciniae, 1150. 

u//o-, 334, 1142. 

uU, 1389. 

ultumo-^ 823. 

ultra, 1390. 

ultro, 788. 

ultumo-^ 823. 

umif, 305 n., 315, 1150. 

undeclined subs., 1032. 1. 

uno', 1062. 

uorsus, 1387, 1391 b. 

ut, 316, 796, 1451 ; a proclitic, 

1465. 
M^, 1001, 1287 ». 
utinam, 796. 
ti^t^e, 347, 796. 
ntut, 358, 796. 
tt^ gut with subj., 1194 n. 
utrum, construction of, 1425. 

vegetables, 1030. 

verb, 367 &c.; after emphatic word, 
1467; derivation of, 740 ; dimi- 
nutive, 750; frequentative, 745 ; 
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impersonal, 371 ; of saying, 
&c., 1238 ; of wishing, 1242 ; 
place of, 1458, 1461, 1467 ; in 
0, 522 ; in ag^ p. 440, iii. ; in 
dnay 745 n. ; in e, 886, 524 ; p. 
443, xxiii. ; in eo or to, p. 442, 
xviii. ; in eso or ise, p. 443, xxv. ; 
in €88 or iss, 754, p. 443, xxv. ; 
in g^ p. 442, xix. ; in t, 528, p. 
443, xxiv. ; in t/a, p. 443, xxvi. ; 
in m, p. 442, xxii. ; in o, 519, p. 
427; in j9, p. 442, xx.; in t final 
long, p. 428 ; in turi^ 755 ; in 
tt, 526, p. 427, p. 442, xvii. ; 
in ahj eb, ib, 5, p. 442, xxi. ; in~ 
ceptive, 752; intransitive, 373- 
S ; irregular, 392 ; of accusing, 
944 ; of buying, 946 ; of com- 
manding, ^c, 1 180 ; of compar- 
ing, 956 »;; of duty, 1217; of 
fearing, 1186; of feeling, 393, 
889, 938-9 ; of hindrance, 1138 ; 
of memory, 943; of requesting 
omitted, 1204; of saying omitted, 
1203 ; of smelling, 895 ; of wish- 
ing, 1242; passive, 380 &c. ; 
personal, 370; place of, 1437, 



1467, 1468; plural suffixes of, 
414 &o. ; reciprocal, 398; refieo« 
tive, 874 &c., 398.400 ; static, 
885-91 ; transitive, 372. 

verbal sb., 1264 ; in Hon, 1303 ; 
in tu, 887, 1299. 

m-, 165. 

vUa-, 1029. 

vocative, 43 n., 882 ; fornom. 883; 
place of, 1474 n. 

vocifera-, 742. 1 n. 

vol; 733. 

vowels, order of, 3 ; vowel silent, 
24 ; vowel-assimilation, p. 444, 
xxix. 

weather, 1027. 

words opposed, place of, 1475« 

worth, gen. of, 947. 

jf, last letter, 2 ;^A:«, 5 ; or rather 
X2, 813 n. 

y not a Latin letter, 2. 
*yes,' how expressed, 1427. 

z not a Latin letter, 2. 



THE END. 



kondom: 

prnn'bd by lkvky, bobsok, akd fbanxltw, 
Gremc New Street and Fetter Lane. 



